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sca tara kia INE 


ASIA 


Tus BooK presents a comprehen- 
sive exposition of Vedanta Desika’s 
Satadsisani, a polemical classic of 
Visistadvaita Vedanta devoted to the 
criticism of the doctrines of Advaita 
Wedanta. ‘The thought-provoking 
arguments found in the sixty-six 
vadas of the original text are brought 
together, analysed and discussed in 
a systematic manner under eight 
broad headings: Praminis; Percep- 
tion; Consciousness; Individual Self; 
Brahman; Universe; Avidya; Sa- 
dhana and Mukti. 

In presenting the dialectics of 
Vedanta Désika in a vigorous and 
scholastic form the author deals 
with numerous issues that the vidas 
raise — epistemological, ontological, 
religious, and ethical. Though the 
issues are many, each discussing a 
specific problem, they are ultimate- 
ly directed to refute the central 
doctrine of Advaita, viz., that Brah- 
man, which is pure consciousness 
devoid of all determinations, consti- 
tutes the sole Reality and every- 
thing else is illusory. While care- 
fully tracing the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two systems 
of Vedanta, he points out that the 
differences are mostly due to the 
difference in the stand-points they 
adopt. 

Faithtully conforming to the ori- 
ginal in letter and spirit, this work 
will serve as a useful introduction 
to the study of the Sri-bhasya of Sri 
Raminuja. A distinct contribution 
te the study of classical Hindu 
thought, this book should be of in- 
terest to students of Philosophy in 
general and Vedanta in particular. 

Dr. S, Radhakrishnan has contri- 
buted a Foreword to the book. 


(See also back flap) 
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FOREWORD 


Dr. S. M.S. Cuari’s\book on ‘ Advaita and Visistadvaita—A 
Study Based on the Satadisani’ is an important and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Vedanta in two of its major 
aspects. In his book Satadiisani, Vedanta. Desika closely 
follows the arguments of Ramédnuja’s Sribhdsya. Vedanta 
Degika is a great dialectician and an eminent thinker and 
his work gives us valuable information about the way in 
which charges and counter-charges were handled in his time. 

The Upanisads state two forms of the Supreme—Absolute 
Brahman and Personal God, Iévara. The essence of religion 
is a mode of approach to God or to a Divine state of being. 
While following one path we treat the others as valid. The 
two are complementary to each other. There is an aspect 
of religion which concentrates on the worship of Personal 
God and requires the grace and compassion of the Supreme. 

The two—advaita and visistddvaita are not rival creeds but 
are recognised as fully orthodox. Even Sankara who is a 
great protagonist of Advaita is said to have written poems of 
a devotional nature, e.g. 


« Save me from pride, O Visnu, cure my restless mind 
Still my thirst for the waters of this world’s mirage 
Be gracious, Lord, to this Thy humble creature, 
And rescue him from the ocean of this world.” 


The Marathi poet Tukaram did not feel drawn to the way 
of advaita though he knew all about it “I do not seek Divine 
knowledge. I shall ever desire dual consciousness. Thou 
shalt ever remain my Lord and I Thy worshipper.” 

The distinction between the Absolute Brahman and 
Personal God is not peculiar to Hindu Thought. A Christian 
classic Theologia Germanica says: “To God, as Godhead, 
appertain neither will nor knowledge, nor manifestation nor 
anything that we can name or‘say or conceive. But to God 
as God, it belongeth to express Himself, and know and love 
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Himself, and to reveal Himself to Himself”. Ruysbroeck 
says that to attain the Supreme, we must go out “* beyond 
all things into the emptiness ”.2 

No teacher of the Advaita holds that the world is absolutely 
unreal or illusory. It is real as a manifestation of being but 
unreal as a self-subsisting entity. 

Dr. Chari’s work is an excellent exposition of the Visist- 
ddvaita views and will, I hope, find a large circle of readers. 


Wee 0 Rod hekinaln, 


‘XXXII Golden Treasury edition. 
4 The Dark Light, Book Il. LXV. 


PREFACE 


Tus book attempts to give a comprehensive and faithful 
exposition of Vedanta Desika’s Satadisani. The Satadisani is. 
an important classic of Visistadvaita Vedanta in which, as 
its title suggests, one hundred philosophical issues have been 
chosen for systematic criticism directed against the school 
of Advaita. The text as available at present contains only 
sixty-six topics (Vadas). These are mainly based upon the 
arguments advanced by Sri Ramanuja_in the early portion 
of his monumental work, Sri-bhdsya. The arguments which 
are stated very briefly by Sri Ramanuja are elaborated by 
Vedanta Degika with his metaphysical profundity and mastery 
over the art of disputation. The topics developed in the 
Satadisani, each one of which is devoted to a discussion of 
an independent controversial doctrine of Advaita, refer to 
various issues bearing on epistemological, metaphysical, cos- 
mological, religious, and ethical problems. I have attempted 
to bring them together and discuss in a systematic and 
coherent manner under eight broad headings: 1. Pramanas; 
2. Perception; 3. Consciousness; 4. Individual Self; 5. Brah- 
man; 6. Universe; 7. Avidya; 8. Sadhana and Mukti. 
Though Vedanta Desika’s Satadisani is essentally polemical 
and devoted to the criticism of the Advaita, in effect it 
discusses all the important doctrines of both the systems of 
Vedanta. In presenting the prima-facie view, Vedanta Desika 
presents in great detail the Advaitin’s arguments which are 
drawn from the great classics of the Advaita system that 
existed in the pre-Degika period. In examing the same 
critically, he gives a good exposition of the theories of the 
Visistadvaitin. The traditional dialectical method adopted 
by Degika brings out clearly the differences between the 
two systems of Vedanta expounded by two great master-minds. 
—Samkara and Ramanuja. In my attempt to give an ex- 
position of the dialectics of Vedanta Degika, I have endeav-- 
oured to develop the arguments in such a way as to present 
the differences between the two systems which are funda- 
mental and emanate from the different standpoints adopted. 
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to solve thevcrucial problems of philosophy. In view of this, 
I have preferred the title ‘ Advaita and Visistadvaita’ for this 
book although it is mainly devoted to the exposition of Vedanta 
- Desika’s Satadisani. I hope that it will prove useful to students 
of Philosophy interested in the comparative study of Advaita 
and Visistadvaita. 

I wrate this book in 1948 for submission to the Madras 
University for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, after 
several years of research. At the time of writing this thesis, 
there was no work specifically written as a direct reply to 
the Satadiisani. However, the arguments contained in the 
Advatta-Siddhi and its commentary, Laghuchandrika, as well 
as other polemic works of post-Desika period did provide 
some direct and indirect answers to the criticisms of Vedanta 
Defika. But very recently Sri Anantakrishna Sastriar has 
brought out a book in Sanskrit entitled Satabhiisani as a 
rejoinder to the Satadisani. With the advent of this book, 
the age-long controversies between these two rival schools 
of thought, which had remained some what dormant, have 
been rekindled. As a counter-reply to Sastriar’s Satabhi- 
sani, Sri Uttamoor Viraraghavacharya Swami has brought 
out a voluminous and scholarly book entitled Paraméarthabhi- 
sanam. Another book known as Tattvasudha has been published 
in part by Vidwan E. S. Varadacharya. One might expect 
that my book coming after Satabhisani and other works 
should have taken up a critical examination of Vedanta 
Desika’s objections against Advaita in the light of the answers 
advanced by Sri Sastriar. I have refrained from doing so 
for good many reasons. First, the voluminous book brought 
out by Sastriar does not, in my opinion, answer satisfactorily 
the criticisms of Desika. This may sound dogmatic, but a 
dispassionate study of the book will bear out my statement. 
The Satabhisani, as its very title rightly signifies, gives more an 
elucidation of Advaita doctrines attacked by Sri DeSika than 
a proper answer to the criticisms of Visistadvaitin. Secondly, 
such a study is beyond the scope of the present work, whose 
aim is to present the arguments of Vedanta Deéika as given 
in the Satadisani with a view to bringing out the difference 
between the two systems. This needs an independent study 
and cannot be executed fully in this book. Thirdly, such a 
study would not lead one to any final conclusion as it is 
always possible to find a counter reply to the criticisms of one 
school of Vedanta against another. I have, therefore, 
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confined myself to a general discussion of the major issues 
raised in the Satadisani. 

The controversies between Advaita and Visistadvaita start- 
ed ever since the two systems were founded and are still 
alive. While this signifies the development of philosophic 
thought, provided it is carried on in an academic and dis- 
passionate spirit with a genuine quest after truth, it should 
be borne in mind that the differences between the rival 
schools of thought will perforce exist as long as the approaches 
to the main problems of philosophy remain different. It is, 
therefore, no use in either condemning a system of philosophy 
or upholding another as a sound one. The function of 
criticism, in my opinion, is not to refute the opponent out of 
existence but only to define and distinguish one’s own position 
from that of others with a view to establishing the soundness 
of one’s own position. Such an attempt brings out fully 
the philosophical implications of the basic theories. It is from 
this point of view that I have attempted to give an exposition 
of the Advaita and Vigistadvaita based on the Satadisani. If 
the present work contributes even in a small measure for the 
understanding of the basic differences between the two 
systems, I feel amply rewarded. 

In this book, I have covered all the Vadas of the Satadiisani 
except a few which are not philosophically important. In 
presenting the dialectics of Vedanta Degika, I have tried to 
develop all those issues which to my mind have important 
philosophic bearing. In stating the prima-facie views, I have 
mentioned only those that are generally acceptable to the 
Advaitins. An attempt has also been made to trace out 
as far as possible the prima-facie views in the original works 
of the pre-Degika period. With a view to bringing out the 
spirit and force of the arguments as advanced by Deéika, I 
have presented them in a rigorous scholastic form. This has 
necessitated the use of Sanskrit words and quotations exten- 
sively. English renderings have, however been given side by 
side. Besides, these words have also been explained in 

_ the glossary. 

To my knowledge this is the first attempt to give a com- 
prehensive and systematic exposition of the Satadisani. The 
major portion of the work, has, however, been translated 
into Tamil by Mahamahopadhyaya Setlur Narasimhacharya 
Swami. Dr. Dasgupta has also given a very brief summary 
of the dialectical criticisms of Vedanta Degika in his History 
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of Indian Philosophy (Vol. III). The summary given therein 
‘covers about 39 Vadas only and is not comprehensive. In 
view of the importance of this classic for a comparative study 
of Vedanta, an attempt has been made to give.a detailed and 
faithful exposition of the work to make it accessible to the 
students of Modern Philosophy. It is my hope that the 
present book will be a useful contribution to the study of 
Indian Philosophy in general and of Vedanta systems in 
particular. 

It is with great pleasure that I record my obligations. I 
must first pay my respects to my revered Guru, the late Sri 
Sowmyanarayanacharya Swami, under whose fect I have had 
the good fortune of studying the original text in the tradi- 
tional style. But for his initiation into the essentials of the 
Visistadvaita philosophy and his blessings, it would have been 
well nigh impossible for me to accomplish the study of the 
Satadiisani, which is the toughest work of Vedanta Desika. If 
I have succeeded even in a small measure in interpreting the 
text correctly, I owe it entirely to my Acharya. I am ever 
indebted to him and as a token of my gratitude, I respect- 
fully dedicate this book to him. 

I should also pay my respects to His Holiness the Parakala 
Swami and His Holiness the Jeer of the Ahobil Mutt whose 
blessings and teachings have helped me considerably in un- 
derstanding the Visistadvaita Philosophy. I am deeply 
indebted to the late Sri Venugopalacharya, Sri Madhuran- 
takam Viraraghavacharya and Sri Uttamoor Viraraghava- 
charya for helping me in interpreting some of the difficult 
portions of the text. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to the late Sri S. S. Suryanaraya- 
na Sastri, the Head of the Department of Philosophy in the 
University of Madras, under whose guidance I carried on my 
research at the University for nearly two years (1941-43). 
Although he could not see the script of my book, he gave me 
valuable guidance in the rendering of the original text into 
English. My grateful thanks are due to the late Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna, the late Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari and Dr. R. 
Nagaraja Sarma for their encouragement and the valuable 
advice at every stage of the preparation of the book. 

I am deeply indebted to my esteemed teacher, Sri M. A. 
Venkatarao and my esteemed friend, Dr. T. R. V. Murti who 
were good enough to go through the entire manuscript and 
offer valued criticisms and helpful suggestions. I am grateful 
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to Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Prof. R. Ramanuja Chari, Dr. 
P. T. Raju, Sri M. Yamunacharya, Sri S. S. Raghavachar, 
Sri A. Srinivasaraghavan and Sri A. S. Iyengar who read the 
type-script and offered useful suggestions for improvement. 
My thanks are specially due to my friend, Dr. R. K. Tripathy 
for his active help and cooperation in the preparation and 
revision of the book. 

To Dr. S. Radhakrishnan I acknowledge my indebtedness 
for the very kind interest he has taken in my work and the 
Foreword he has written. For one who has laboured hard 
in writing a book of this kind amidst heavy official pre- 
occupations, nothing is more rewarding than the few lines of 
appreciation from the distinguished pen of a Philosopher- 
Statesman. 

I should take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
obligations to the Madras University for not only affording 
me all facilities, to carry on the research but also permitting 
me to publish the thesis accepted for the Doctorate. My 
thanks are due to all those who have contributed, in one 
way or other, to the success of this undertaking. 


Washington, D. C. S. M. Srinivasa Cart 
14 February, 1961 
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INTRODUCTION 


I Life and Works of Vedanta Desika 


VepAnta Degika, the author of the Satadiisani, was one of the 
most eminent thinkers of the Visistadvaita Vedanta He 
was born at Himayanam, a place near Conjeevaram in 1268 
A.D. in a pious Vaisnavite family reputed for scholarship- 
Even as a boy he showed such extraordinary genius that it 
was predicted by Vatsya Varadacarya, a spiritual descendant 
of Ramanuja, that he would establish the Visistidvaita 
Vedanta and refute all rival schools of thought.? He studied 
under his maternal uncle, Atreya Ramanuja, who was a 
distinguished disciple of Vatsya Varadacarya; and acquired 
even by the early age of twenty, a perfect knowledge in all 
the different branches of traditional learning, a mastery in 
recognition of which the titles of Vedantacarya and Sarva Tantra 
Svatantra were later bestowed on him at Srirangam as is evi- 
dent from his own account given in the Sarikalpa Saryodaya.® 

He led a strictly religious and saintly life and spent his time 
in preaching the Visistadvaita Philosophy and writing philo- 
sophical and religious works. Though he was a man of saintly 
character, those who were jealous of his glory harassed him 
in many ways. But Degika bore these trials and tribulations. 
patiently. He also had to fight against the followers of the 
rival schools of thought. More than once he was called upon 
to debate with his opponents, whom he vanquished with his. 
metaphysical profundity and unrivalled debating skill and 
converted to his own faith.! The Paramata-bhanga and the 


1A detailed and authentic account of Desika’s life and works is given in: 
Desgika and His Works in Tamil published by the Nigamaparimala Press, Madras. 
See also Mahicarya’s Vaibhava-Prakasika and Guruparampara-Prabhava of Trtiya 
Brahmatantra Parakala Swami. 

2 The prediction is expressed in the following verse which is believed to be 
the blessing "bestowed on Vedanta Desika when he met the Acarya for the first. 
time along with his uncle, Atreya Ramanuja: 

pratisthapita-vedintah pratiksipta-bahirmatah 
dri-kalyana-bhajanam. 


bhiayastraividya-manyastvam bhi 


8 Sankalpa-Siryodaya, Act. I, pp. 12 and 14. (Nigamaparimala Press Edn.) 
See also the opening verse of Adhikarana-saravafi. 


4 See Vaibhava-Prakasika. 
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Satadiisani are held to represent the arguments advanced by 
Deéika in these debates. Owing to his rare mastery of poctics 
and dialectics and the art of disputation he won the title of 
Kavitarkika-Simha—< the lion of poets and logicians ”’. 

His life is as inspiring as his scholarship. He was profoundly 
austere and humble in his way of living. He lived by receiv- 
ing alms in the streets (uficavyitti). He showed utter contempt 
for wealth and worldly position. It is said of him that he 
threw away the gold coins which were mixed up in the rice 
offered as alms by a. well-intentioned person during one of 
his daily rounds for alms-taking. His vairagya is the most strik- 
ing feature of his personality. This is borne out by his Vairagya- 
Pancaka, a hymn of five stanzas, written as a reply to the 
invitation extended by Vidyaranya, the Minister to the King of 
Vijayanagara, to come to the court to receive royal honours. 
He considered the deity at the temple of Hastigiri (Kanchi) as 
his true wealth and despised all earthly treasures. His devo- 
tion to God and respect for tradition, particularly for the 
teachings of Sri Ramanuja, were profound. The long life he 
led was spent entirely in devotional service to God and godly 
men and in the propagation of the teachings of Visista 
Philosophy as expounded by Sri Ramanuja.t 

The contribution of Vedanta Deéika to the Visistadvaita 
Vedanta is unique and unparalleled in the history of Indian 
Philosophy. He has written numerous works covering various 
subjects. In the field of philosophy his chief works are Tattva- 
muktakalapa, Sarvartha-siddhi, Adhikarana-sdravali, Nydya-Pari- 
Suddhi, Nydya-siddhanjana, Sesvara-Mimamsa, Mimamsa-Padukd, 
and Satadasane. In each of these works Vedanta Desgika has 
made some specific contribution to the Visistadvaita Vedanta. 
Tattva-muktakalapa which is written in the form of verse gives 
an exposition of the nature of Fada, Jiva, Isvara, Buddhi, and 
Adrayya, according to the Visistadvaita school of thought. 
Sarvartha-siddhi is his own commentary on it giving a more 
detailed exposition of the same doctrines. Adhikarana-Saravali 
which is also composed in the form of verse gives a summary 
of the various topics or Adhikaranas contained in the.Sri-bhasya. 
Nydya-Parisuddhi is an epistemological work of the Visistad- 
vaita school which discusses in detail the nature of the three 
pramanas. It reconstructs the Nyaya Vaiéesika system in 
the light of Visistadvaita teachings by simplifying the cate- 

gories and including among the pramanas the Péafcaratra texts 
1 See the closing verse of Rahasya-traya-sara. 
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which are regarded as divine in character. Nydya-si 
sets forth in detail the metaphysics of the Vi: 
system which has been briefly mentioned in the Naya Pari- 
Suddhi. Sesvara-Mimamsé and Mimdmsa-Paduka are works on 
Mimamsa. In the former work, Vedanta Desika interprets 
the Mimamsa-Siitras of Jaimini in such a way as to prove 
that the teachings of Jaimini are in consonance with the 
teachings of Badarayana and that the two Mimamsas—Pirva 
and Uttara—form an integral whole. The Satadisani is a 
polemical work in which the doctrines of Advaita Vedanta 
are criticised elaborately. 

Some of the other philosophical works of Degika are in the 
form of commentaries. These are Tattvatika (a commentary 
on Sri-bhasya), Tatparya-candrika (a gloss on Ramanuja’s Gitd- 
bhasya), Isavasyopanisad-bhasya (a commentary on the [éa- 
vasyopanisad), Rahasya-raksa (a commentary on Yamuna’s 
Stotra-ratna and Catuhsloki and Ramanuja’s Gadya-traya) and 
Gitartha-samgraha-raks@._ (a commentary on Yamuna’s Gitdrtha- 
Samgraha). A commentary on Ramanuja’s Vedartha-Samgraha 
(Vedartha-Samgraha-vyakhya) and another on the works of the 
Alvars (Nigama-Parimala) are believed to have been written 
but these are not available now. 

In addition to the above philosophical works, all in Sans- 
krit, Vedanta Desika has composed thirty-two works in the 
Mani-pravala style, which is a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil. 
In these works, he gives an exposition of the Visistadvaita 
metaphysics in a popular way, easily intelligible to lay men. 
‘The Rahasyatraya-Sara, which is a masterpiece of Desika, is 
one of these works. Here the principles of Visistadvaita philo- 
sophy are expounded in clear and simple language. The 
Paramata-bhanga is another important work included in this 
group of 32 works, In this Vedanta DeSika has advanced 
criticisms against seventeen schools of thought including 
Advaita. 

The other works of Vedanta DeSika relate to Poetry, Drama 
and Religion. In the field of Poetry, his most important works 
are Yadavabhyudaya on the life of Lord Krishna, Hamsa-sandesa 
written on the model of Kalidasa’s Meghadiita, and Subhasitanivi, 
a work on morals, and Paduka-sahasra containing one thousand 
verses on the Holy Sandals of the deity of Srirangam. 
Sankalpa-sitryodaya is an allegorical drama in ten acts. In this 
work Vedanta Deéika presents the struggle of the Jiva in its 
onward march to spiritual realization. In addition to these, 
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he has also written twenty-nine adoration-hymns known as 
Stotras. 

Among religious works the Pdjicaratra-raksa, the Niksepa~ 
raksa@ and Saccaritra-raksa are very important. 


II Nature and Scope of the Satadisani 


The Satadisani is an important polemical work of the Visistad- 
vaita Vedanta in which, as the title of the work suggests, one 
hundred philosophical issues have been chosen for systematic 
criticism. The criticism is mainly directed against the doctrines. 
of Advaita Vedanta. The aim of the work, as is evident from 
the opening verse of the Satadiisani as well as the statement 
made in the Tattvatika, is to refute Samkara and his followers. 

The method of criticism adopted here is purely dialectical 
in nature which is a characteristic feature of all such polemi- 
cal works. The position of the opponent which is called the 
Piirvapaksa is first stated briefly. The arguments of the Pirva- 
paksa are then subjected to critical examination and refuted 
on grounds of inherent contradictions and other logical defects. 

This method of criticism has a definite purpose in view. Its 
main object is the ascertainment of truth by eliminating all 
erroncous theories and partial truths. The refutation of the 
theories held by the opponents helps to strengthen one’s own 
position. ‘Thus, dialectic has a two-fold function—the destruc- 
tive and the constructive—the refutation of the position held 
by the opponents and a constructive statement of one’s own. 
position (paramata nirakarana and svamata sthdpanad). Such a 
philosophical discussion which aims at the determination of 
the truth is called a Vada as distinguished from Jalpa and 
Vitanda. Jalpa is a discussion undertaken for the sake of dia- 
lectical victory and renown as a debator. Vitanda stands for a 
discussion the aim of which is the silencing of a clamorous 
opponent. It is a destructive criticism of the views of the 
opponent without any constructive statement of one’s own 


1 See Satadisani—vol. I, p. 5 (Sastramuktavali series) 


vadahavesu nirbhettum vedamarga vidisakan 
prayujyatam garagreni nisita éatadisani. 


Tattvatika—Stanza 5. 


Satitah SatadGsanyam Samkaradimudhagrahah 
$ariraka Sariram-tu vyaktam-atra pradaréyate. 
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position.1 Vada, on the contrary, is a philosophical discussion 
which mainly aims at the ascertainment of truth. In polemical 
treatises both the Vada and the Vitanda type of arguments are 
freely used while in others which are constructive in character 
the Vada type of arguments is predominantly used. Sri Harga’s 
Khandana Khanda Khadya may be mentioned as an example of 
the Vitanda type since the author here is more preoccupied 
with demolishing the Nyaya doctrines than establishing his 
own system. Citsukha’s Tattvapradipikd which is more con- 
structive than destructive adopts mostly the Vada type of 
arguments. Vedanta Desika’s Satadisani is both destructive 
and constructive and adopts only the Vada type of arguments. 
It is, therefore, designated as a Vada Grantha the aim of 
which is to refute the doctrines of Advaita Vedanta with a 
view to establishing the Visistadvaita Vedanta on a sound 
logical basis. In view of this it is compared to a sword (Sastra) 
used to destroy the opponents, in contrast to the purely con- 
structive work, Sarvartha-siddhi, which is compared to the 
shield (kheta) that is used to defend oncself.* 


III Criticism of Advaita by Other Thinkers 


The criticism of Adyaita in the Satadisani is not the first 
attempt of its kind. Sri Yamuna (916-1036 A.D.) was the first 
thinker of the V: dvaita school of thought who sought to 
controvert the views of the Advaitins by dialectical method. In 
his Atma-siddhi, which is devoted to a discussion of the nature of 
the individual self and the Absolute from different standpoints, 
Sri Yamuna subjects to a critical examination the Advaitin’s 
theory of the self as pure consciousness which is neither pro- 
duced nor destroyed but is self-luminous—a theory which has 
been clearly set forth in the Jsta-siddhi of Vimuktatman.® In 
his Samvit-siddhi, he criticises the other important doctrines of 


1 yaya Siitras, I, 2. 1-3. Nyaya Parifuddhi, p. 7 (Chowkamba Edn.) 

See also Dr. R. N. Sarma’s Reign of Realism, p. 48. According to Sri Har- 
ga, there are only two types of argument—Vada and Vitanda, while accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas and others there are three types of arguments. The 
Gauda Naiyayikas recognise four types of argument—Vada, Jalpa, Vada- 
Vitanda and Jalpa-Vitanda. 

4 See Saptatiratnamalika. Stanza 48. 
sarvarthasiddhih-satadis 
dve kheta-Sastre kathakagraganim. 
cana first half of the opening verse of the Isfa-siddhi is quoted in Atma- 
siddhi, 
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Advaita Vedanta such as the unity of the self, the illusoriness. 
of the universe and the concept of avidyd. After, Yamuna, 
Sri Ramanuja carried forward this task with greater fervour 
as the Mdya-Vada had become pronounced in his time. In 
the portion of his S7i-bhdsya called the Jignasadhikarana he 
states briefly the essential teachings of the Advaita Vedanta 
and subjects them to a critical examination. The arguments 
given in the Sri-bhasya were further elaborated by Vedanta 
Desgika who wrote an independent work setting forth in detail 
and in a systematic way the criticisms against the Advaitins. 

Earlier to Sri Yamuna, Bhaskara who is believed to have 
flourished in the early part of the gth Century, had attacked 
vigorously the Maya-vada of Advaita Vedanta which he re- 
garded as a version of the nihilism of Mahayanika Buddhism.t 
After Ramanuja, Sri Madhva figured as an uncompromising 
critic of Advaita Vedanta. The Upadhikhandana, M dyavada- 
Khandana, Prapaitca-mithyatudnumana-khandana and Tattvadyota 
are independent treatises which are mainly devoted to the 
criticism of Advaita. Based on these works, Jayatirtha, the 
greatest among the disciples of Madhva, wrote a small inde- 
pendent work called Vadavali, wherein he criticised the Advai- 
tin’s doctrine of the illusoriness of the universe and the theory 
of maya. Based on the Vadavali, Vyasaraya wrote his famous 
polemic work, Nyayamrtam, which was later criticised by 
Madhusiidana Saraswati in his dialectical work Advaita-siddhi, 
which” has become a well-known classic of Advaita Vedanta. 
The latter work has been criticised by Ramacarya in his 
Tarangini, which again has been attacked in defence of Advaita- 
siddhi by Brahmananda in his Gauda-brahmdanandiyam, also 
known as Laghu-candrika. There are many other dialectical 
works belonging to these three schools of Vedanta either in 
defence of their own systems of Vedanta or in criticism of the 
works of the rival schools of thought. 


IV Conflict Between Advaita and Visistadvaita 


Both Ramanuja and Madhva as well as all their followers have 

taken a leading role as critics of the Advaita system of Vedanta. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for this. The criticism 

of the rival schools of thought, in so far as it leads to the per- 

fection of one’s own teachings, is a common feature of all 

schools of thought. The second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras, 
1 See The Philosophy of Bhedabheda, p. 4. 
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known as the Avirodhadhyaya wherein the author of the Sutras 
proceeds to meet the objections brought against the views set 
forth in the first chapter and crititises them, shows that the 
criticism of the rival schools of thought is essential for building 
one’s own system of philosophy. Ramanuja and Madhva 
devoted greater attention to the criticism of Advaita than to 
that of any other school of thought, because of the fact that 
the philosophy of Advaita which was opposed to their own 
teachings was holding an unquestioned sway in their time. 
A historical study of the development of the Vedantic Monism 
as propounded by Samkara and his followers will prove this 
fact. Vedantic Monism, germs of which are discernible in the 
early Upanisads containing the idealistic thoughts, reached. 
its culmination at the time of Gaudapada. Samkara who 
followed Gaudapada gave perfection to it by his learned. 
commentaries on the Vedanta-Sitras, the ten Upanisads and 
the Bhagavadgita—the three Prasthanas that constitute the 
foundation and supreme authority of the philosophy of 
Vedanta. Soon after Samkara, other followers appeared in 
the field of Advaita Vedanta who wrote independent works 
and thereby strengthened the teachings of their master. 
Suregwara’s Vartika and Naiskarmya-Siddhi, Padmapada’s 
Panca-padika, Prakagatman’s Vivarana, Vimuktatman’s Ista- 
siddhi, and Sarvajiiatmamuni’s Samksepa-sariraka, and Vacas- 
pati’s Bhamati are some of the important Advaita classics that 
sprang up in the early part of the post-Samkara period. By 
the 11th century, to which period Ramanuja belongs, Advaita 
Vedanta had achieved full growth and prominence. Naturally 
a rival system of Vedanta which received great impetus at 
that time had to fight against the existing system in so far as 
the philosophical doctrines of the latter were opposed to the 
former. This was the position at the time of Yamuna and 
Ramanuja, as is evident from the opening verse of Vedartha- 
Samgraha, This accounts for the elaborate criticism of Advaita 
Philosophy in the Sri-bhagya. 

Even in the post-Ramanuja period, the philosophy of 
Advaita Vedanta was predominant despite the refutation of 
it by Ramanuja. Sri Harsa, Anandabodha and Citsukha are 
some of the leading Advaitic thinkers who flourished in the 
early part of the post-Ramanuja period prior to Deégika and 
who strengthened the teachings of Advaita Vedanta. Thus, 
during the time that lapsed between Ramanuja and Madhva 
as well as Deéika, there appears to have been a further 
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‘development of the Advaita system, which needed elaborate 
criticism by others in defence of the Visistadvaita. DeSika, 
whose life’s mission was to establish the Visistadvaita System 
as propounded by Sri RamAnuja by refuting the rival schools 
of thought, undertook this task in his masterly work entitled 
Satadisani. 


V Satadisani and Sri-bhasya 


In refuting the Advaita doctrines, Vedanta Desika closely 
follows the arguments set forth by Ramanuja in the first section 
of the Sri-bhdsya known as Jijndsadhikarana, wherein the 
general position of the Advaitins is stated briefly and criticised. 
The arguments advanced in the Sri-bhdsya are developed by 
Deéika into full-fledged Vadas or independent controversial 
topics discussing the issues in greater detail. Thus, at the close of 
several Vadas, Vedanta Deéika quotes from Sri-bhasya with the 
following words: “ Having all this in mind, the author of the 
Bhasya says’’.1 In some of the Vadas he elaborates the ideas 
pregnant in the statement of the Bhasyakara with a particular 
view towards the possible criticisms of the opponents. From 
this, it would appear that the Satadisani has been written to 
elaborate the criticisms urged against the Advaita School of 
thought by Ramanuja. But its scope is wider than that. 
Though the work follows the line of arguments presented 
in the Sri-bhasya, it exhibits abundant evidence of the author’s 
originality in developing the arguments of the opponents further 
and exposing their hollowness.* The Parva-paksa which is stated 
very briefly in Sri-bhasya is formulated in far greater detail in 
the Satadisani taking into consideration the development 


4 See S.D., Vadas 1, 2, 10, 41. 

Idam sarvam abhipretya abhasyata (Vada 1). 

Akhilam antar-nidhaya aha (Vada 2). 

‘Tadetad-ahuh (Vada 10); Tadetat sarvam upaksiptam bhisye (Vada 41). 
4 See Vadas 9, 15, 18, 19, 47. 

Etacca vistarat upapadayamah (Vada 9). 

Tadidam vayam vistrnimahe (Vada 15). 

Tad-vyakurmah (Vada 18). 

Tat-sarvam safkalayya vyakurmah (Vada 19). 

‘Tad-vistrnimahe (Vada 47). 


? See the discussion on Akhandartha in Vada 38. Sce also Chapter V, sec. 2. 
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of the Advaitic theories since the time of Ramanuja.t_ _In the 
critical examination of the views of the opponents, Desika 
resolves them into numerous alternatives covering all the 
possible views on the issue.* The criticisms are also many-sided 
and are urged from different standpoints. The untenability 
of the arguments is shown not only from the standpoint of the 
siddhanta of the critic, but also from the point of view of the 
opponent himself by exposing the contradiction involved in 
his argument. Degika’s many-sided scholarship and _his 
mastery over the art of dialectics enabled him to formulate 
even better than his predecessors had done the objections 
against the Advaita Philosophy taking into consideration the 
defence that was put forth by its exponents since the time of 
Ramanuja and also what could possibly be urged at a later 
time. Probably it was with this idea in view that Desika states 
at the outset of the work that it would be possible to win over 
the Advaitins by merely repeating the arguments contained in 
the Satadisani like a parrot (Sukavat pathantah pracchanna bauddha 
vijaye parito_yatadhvam).* Whatever might be the correctness of 
this claim, there is no doubt that Vedanta Desika strengthened 
the Vigistadvaita system on its critical side by his Satadiisani. 


VI Satadiisani and Advaita Works 


The work is not directed against any particular Advaita classic, 
It covers in general all the important Advaita doctrines as 
expounded by the different Advaitins who had preceded 
Vedanta Deéika. In stating the Parva-paksa at the commence- 
ment of each Vada, the author does not quote verbatim from 
any of the Advaita works except in one place where a passage 
from Sri Harsa’s Khandana-khanda khadya has been adopted with 
slight alterations‘ The other works that are directly referred 
to are Samkara’s Sutra-bhasya, Vacaspati’s Bhamati, and Vimukt- 
Atman’s Ista-siddhi. Though there are no other direct references 


1 See Vada 36 and Chapter IV, section 3. 

The discussion on the issue whether the plurality of the Individual Self is 
real or illusory is very brief in Sri-bhdsya; it is only implied, as Desika himself 
puts it, by way of discussing the meaning of a particular smrti text. (adibharata 
vakya eyakhyana wydiena bhasya kdraih siicitam.) This has been developed in great 
detail in the Satadiisani covering the arguments put forth by the author of the 
Nydya-makaranda, who is later than Ramanuja. See Vada 37. 

2 See Vada 15 and Chapter VI. See fn. p. 10 and 11. * See Vada 9. 
®Sce Vadas 13 and 16 where the opening sentence of Samkara-bhasya has 
been quoted. See Vada 8... vacaspati kalpita prakaraiti. 

Vada 9. uktam ca istasiddhi karaih . . . 
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to the Advaita works, we can trace the substance of the 
arguments stated as Pirva-paksa in the Satadisani in such classics 
as Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi, Suresyara’s Naiskarmya-Siddhi and 
Vartika, Padmapada’s Pafica-padikd, Prakagatman’s Vivarana, 
Vimuktatman’s Jsta-siddhi, Vacaspati’s Bhamati, Sarvajiatma- 
muni’s Samksepa-Sariraka, Jitanaghanapada’s Tattvasuddhi »Anan- 
dabodhacarya’s Nydya-makaranda and Citaukha’s Tattva-pradi- 
pika. All these are important works of Advaita Vedanta be- 
longing to the pre-Deéika period. Our author must have had 
in mind the doctrines set forth in these and many other works, 
some of which are not available to us. 
There are also many other topics discussed and criticised 
in the Satadisani, which are not readily traceable in the 
Advaita classics of the pre-Desika period that are now extant. 
These might have been in vogue at the time of Desika and 
having been acquainted with them in the course of the 
debate, he must have stated them in the Satadisani. We learn. 
from the biographical accounts of Degika that the Satadisani 
was composed after debates that Desika had with the 
Advaitins and the arguments advanced in the discussions were 
summed up in the several Vadas of the Satadisani+. It is, 
therefore, possible that some of the arguments which are not 
traceable in the Advaita works now extant must have been 
urged in the course of the debates by the Parvapaksins in 
defence of their own system as the possible views of their 
system. Or it may be that in the course of examining the 
position of the Pirvapaksin all the possible views on a 
particular subject, whether or not they are embodied in 
works by the Pirvapaksin, might have been stated. Such a 
thing is not uncommon in eapovemical work. In Khandana- 
Khanda Khédya, for instance, Sri Harsa formulates sometimes 
more than fifteen alternatives against the view of the 
Opponent and examines them critically one by one. It is 
not necessary that all the alternatives raised should have been 
textually embodied by the opponent. Vedanta Degika who: 
seems to have in mind Sri Harsa’s work follows more or less 
the same style and manner in his refutation of Advaita 
doctrines.’ Desika himself points out in one place that 


1 See Vaibhava-Prakasika. Stanza 47. 
jitva tada vadinam agaminta guruh vitene 
satadasanim yah. 
2 See the opening verse 3 of Khandana-Khanda Khadya: 
dhira yathoktam-api kiravad-etad-uktva 
lokesu digvijaya kautukam-atanudhevam. 
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several alternatives are raised in order to clear the doubts in. 
the minds of the laymen who are unacquainted with the 
philosophical truths (mandamati sammohasamandya upanyasya 
nirastah) 2 


VII Sequence of Topics in the Satadisani 


The work, as its title suggests, should have consisted of one 
hundred Vadas. But the text as available at present contains 
only sixty-six Wadas. The remaining- Vadas must have been 
lost as in the case of some of the other works of Vedanta 
Degika such as Tattvatika and Nyaya-siddhaijana. There is, 
however, a view that the last thrity-four Vadas were directed 
against the Madhva school of thought and they were not given 
wide publicity as the Madhvaites are also Vaisnavites and 
are not fundamentally opposed to the Visistadvaitins. There 
is no proof in support of this view. Nor is it convincing as it 
directly conflicts with the main thesis of the text viz., the 
refutation of the Advaitins. Hence there is no room for the 
criticism of Dvaita doctrines in the Satadisani. 

There is also a view which maintains that the text is com- 
plete with the sixty-six Vadas only. On that view the term 
Sata is to be understood in the sense of ‘many ’.? The argu- 
ment that may be adduced in favour of this view is that the 
work has a completeness in itself as far as the criticism of 
Advaita doctrines is concerned. Nevertheless, it is not plausible 
as there is no concluding verse (upasamhara-sloka) which is a 
characteristic feature of all ancient classics in general and in 
particular of the works of Vedanta Desika. Secondly, wherever 
Deéika employs such numerical terms as Sata, sahasra or paricaSat 
along with the titles of the works, he means them in the literal 
sense and in no other case has the total number required 
fallen short of the number indicated by the title. The original 
text of the Satadisani should, therefore, have consisted of one 
hundred Vadas and the remaining thirty-four Vadas must have: 
cbeen lost. It is difficult to say anything definite about the 
contents of these thirty-four Vadas. 

cf. the opening Verse 3 of the Satadisani : 
prajiia yathoditam-idam sukavat pathntah 
pracchanna baudha vijaye parito yatadhvam. 

It is apparent that Desika had in view Sri Harsa’s Khandana-Khanda Khadya- 

1 See S.D., Vada 14. 

® See Dr. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. III, p. 305. 
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The sixty-six Vadas raise numerous issues—epistemological, 
metaphysical, cosmological, religious and ethical. Each Vada 
is devoted to a discussion of an independent controversial 
topic of Advaita. The Vadas as such, do not appear ina 
logical order. The only order in which the Vadas are pre- 
sented is that found in the Laghu-siddhanta and Mahd-siddhanta 
-of the Sri-bhdsya. But even that order is not strictly adhered 
to by Vedanta Degika. Thus, the first eight Vadas which deal 
with the discussion of the issues arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of the first aphorism of the Vedanta-Siitras—the import 
-of the term, ‘Brahman’, the enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman, the preliminaries required for the purpose, the 
place of karma in the philosophic discipline and_ its 
relation to jfana and other allied doctrines closely 
follow the arguments contained in the Laghu-pirvapaksa and 
Laghu-siddhanta of the Sri-bhasya. Vada 9, which is concerned 
with demonstrating the ineligibility of the Advaitin to be 

@ party to philosophical debate is based on the opening sen- 
tence of the Mahd-siddhanta of the Sri-bhasya. Vidas 10 to 30 
which are devoted to the discussion of the nature of the per- 
ception and difference, the Advaitin’s theory of the illu- 
‘soriness of the universe, the nature of consciousness (anubhiti), 
the relative validity of scripture and perception and other 
allied doctrines closely follow, with the exception of two Vadas 
(18 and ig), the order of the arguments found in the Sri- 
bhasya commencing from the Mahd-siddhanta upto the topic 
known as the ‘ Sruti-ghatta’. The 31st Vada which relates to 
the discussion of the doctrine of Jivanmukti marks the diverg- 
ence from the order of the Sri-bhdsya. According to the 
order of the Sri-bhasya the interpretation of the Sruti texts 
should have been taken up for discussion after the goth Vada; 
instead of this the doctrine of Jivanmukti follows, while this 
-doctrine is discussed in the Sri-bhasya in the Samanvyaddhikarana. 
Vedanta DeSika himself seems to be aware of this fact as he 
-attempts to give an explanation at the outset of the gist Vada 
for changing the order of the topics.2 The Vadas that follow. 
‘subsequently do not strictly adhere to the same order as that 
‘of the Sri-bhasya though most of the Vadas are based upon 


3 See also Satabhisani, Introduction, p. 5. 


See Appendix I for an enumeration of the sixty-six topics in the order in 
-which they appear in the text. 


2 See Vada 31. samanvyaadhikarana bhisye paresim saydthya kalaham upa- 
‘ksipya jivanmukta paksah pratiksiptah,tadevatra pirvi-para sangateh vyakurmah. 
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the arguments presented briefly in the Sri-bhasya. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the ri-bhdsya, in connnection with the disscussion 
of the interpretation of the scriptural texts in support of 
the nirguna Brahman which follows immediately after the 
sphota-vada, the relative validity of the saguna and nirguna 
texts is taken up, while this topic is dealt with in Vada 52 of 
the Satadisani. Again, in the Sri-bhdsya the issues regarding 
the doctrine of Avidya appear in one place in a logical order, 
while these are scattered in different places and found in a 
different order in the Satadisani. The theory that Brahman 
is not the locus of nescience is discussed in Vada 19, while 
the theory that Jiva is its locus is dealt with in Vada 40. The 
discussion of the issue whether consciousness is indeterminate 
in the state of release would have been more appropriate if 
it had been taken along with other topics relating to the 
nature of consciousness (Vadas 20 to 28); instead of that, it 
is taken up after the consideration of the issue whether an 
Advaitin is eligible for the study of the sacred texts (Vada 50), 
with which it has apparently no connection. 

One possible explanation for the lack of sequence in the 
arrangement of topics is that the work must have been com- 
posed on the basis of the debates Vedanta Desika had 
with the Advaitins. It is possible that the debates might 
have been focussed mainly on the Laghu-siddhénta and 
the Mahd-siddhanta of the Sri-bhasya which contain the 
criticism against the Advaitins and in defence of which the 
arguments must have been developed further to render the re- 
futation of Advaita complete. Some of the topics that do not 
find a place in the Sri-bh@sya must have sprung up as side 
issues for discussion during the course of the debate. The 
Guru-parampara, which gives a biographical account of the 
Acaryas of the Vaisnava school including Vedanta Dedsika,. 
tells us that a debate went on for seven days at Srirangam 
between Vedanta Desika and the pandits belonging to the 
Advaita school. The arguments were daily recorded by Pera- 
rulala Jiyar, a direct disciple of Desika. On the eighth day 
when the opponents were defeated, Perarulala Jiyar handed 
over the whole matter to Vedanta Desika who revised it, 
arranged the arguments in a proper order, and passed it on 
under the title of Satadiisani.1 According to another biographi- 
cal account given in the Vaibhaya-Prakasika to which a refer- 
ence has been made earlier, Vedanta Deéika himself is believed 

1 See Guruparampara-Prabhava, p. 136. 
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to have composed the work after the debate was over sum- 
marising the arguments advanced in the debate.1. Whatever 
it might have been, it appears from the order in which the 
Vadas are presented that the work must have been based 
mainly on the arguments advanced in the debate. Otherwise 
the work would have been more coherent, the Vadas being 
interrelated and gripped with a central idea. This remark 
in no way affects the value of the work as a Véida-grantha. 
Though there is no logical sequence in the arrangement of 
the topics, the work is complete and comprehensive so far as 
the criticism of Advaita doctrines is concerned. It exhibits 
fully the author’s mastery of the art of disputation as may be 


seen from the exposition of the arguments given in the subse- 
quent chapters. 


VIII Substance of the Work 


The sixty-six Vadas, though each one of them deals with a 
specific controversial issue, may be grouped under the follow- 
ing cight broad headings: 1. Pramanas 2, Perception and 
Difference, 3. The nature of Consciousness (Anubhiti), 
4. The Individual Self and the Absolute 5. The Nirguna 
Brahman, 6. Universe, 7. The doctrine of Avidya, 8. 
Sadhana and Mukti.? 

The discussion regarding the ‘ Praminas’ is confined to the 
controversial issue whether the pramanas that are not ab- 
solutely real could be an evidence of what is real (Vada go). 
The Advaitin’s view is that pramanas, even though illusory 
in character, can reveal what is ultimately real. The main 
argument adduced in support of it is that such a thing is 
found possible in our ordinary experience when a rope, for 
instance, which is mistaken for a snake, causes fear. ‘This 
view is critically examined in all its aspects and the conclu- 
sion reached is that what is not real can never reveal what is 


1See Vaibhava Prakasika, Stanza 47, 


*Sce Satabhisani—Samskrit Introduction, pp. xi-xii. Shri Anantakrishna 
Sastri has grouped the Vadas into the following ten headings: (1) Satra Sva- 
rasya-bhanga Vada (2) Avidya (3) Falsity of the world (4) Meaning of the 
first Vedanta-Sitra (5) Brahma-vicira and Sadhana-Catustaya (6) T'vam- 
Padartha (7) Tat-Padartha (8) Criticism relating to Mahavakya (9) Jivanmukti 
(10) Other topics not related to Advaita. 


This categorisation docs not have an: 
correct as Some of the Vadas sh 
direct bearing on it. 


ry logical sequence. Nor is it fully 
own under the broad headings do not have a 
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real. It is also pointed out that if the pramanas do not have 
a real existence, metaphysical discussion cannot be carried 
on (Vada g). On the same ground, it is also held that 
scripture too cannot be claimed as the ultimate authority in 
spiritual matters in so far as there is nothing to distinguish it 
from the so-called non-authoritative sacred texts of the 
Buddhists (Vada 14). Nor is it possible to claim a superior 
validity to scripture over perception in case a conflict arises 
between the two, as scripture, like perception, has for its 
source avidya—a defect (Vada 29).* 

The discussion on ‘Perception and Difference’ centres 
round the important epistemological issue, viz., whether 
perception reveals pure ‘Being’ or difference. The prima 
facie view that comes up for criticism here is that perception 
is of the one real, difference being subsequently superimposed 
thereon. The nerve of the argument put forth in support of 
this claim is that difference being a relative notion is depen- 
dent for its cognition on the knowledge of its counter-correlate 
and_ substrate while ‘ Being ’ is not so. Secondly, the concept 
of difference when subjected to logical examination does not 
stand the test and as such it is not real. Both the aspects of 
the problem are discussed at great length with particular 
reference to the examination of the dialectic on difference. 
The conclusion reached is that difference is real and is logi- 
cally intelligible and it is also revealed in perception (Vadas 12 
and 13). In this connection, the theory of determinate and 
indeterminate perception is also discussed (Vada 11) and the 
correct definition of the nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka percep- 
tion as understood by the Visistadvaita school of thought is 
pointed out.? 

The discussion on the ‘ Nature of Consciousness’ is mainly 
confined to an examination of the Advaitin’s contentions that 
consciousness is identical with Reality, that it is indeterminate in 
character, that it is a self-luminous, homogeneous whole which 
is neither produced nor destroyed, and lastly that it is identical 
with the very self in us. The arguments, mostly in the form 
of inferences, that are put forth in support of these contentions 
are critically examined and refuted by showing the logical 
fallacies involved in them and also their opposition to the 
ordinary experience on the one hand and scriptural texts on 
the other. The criticism is mainly based on the theory that 
consciousness is that which involves the duality of the subject 

1 See Chapter I. ? See Chapter II. 
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and the object and, as such, it is the characteristic feature of 
the self. It is determinate in character. Although it is self- 
luminous, it is not absolutely unknowable. It is not one, but 
many and is subject to change in the form of contraction and. 
expansion. (Vadas 10, 20, 21-25).1 

The discussion on ‘ The Individual Self and the Absolute” 
covers the most important ontological issue, viz., whether or 
not the individual self is identical with the Absolute. The 
Advaitin who answers it in the affirmative maintains that the 
individual self is the Absolute conditioned by nescience 
(avidya) and with the removal of avidyd the finite self becomes 
identical with the Absolute. The true self then is one only, 
and not many. The plurality of the individual self may be due 
to the reflection of the Absolute in the internal organs —the 
product of avidya—comparable to the reflection of the single 
moon in the waves; or it may be due to the Absolute which 
is pure consciousness being conditioned by the internal organs. 
in the same way as cosmic ether is conditioned by pot etc. 
These arguments are discussed in great detail and set aside on 
the ground that they are directly in conflict with our experi- 
ence and secondly that they do not have the support of 
scriptural texts. The conclusions reached are that the entity 
denoted by the notion ‘1’ is the individual self, that it is the 
knower, that it is different from individual to individual and 
lastly that it is not identical with the Absolute, though, it is. 
organically related to it (Vadas 26, 27, 36 and 37).? 

The discussion on ‘ Brahman’ is confined to the fundamental 
ontological issue whether Brahman is saguna or nirguna im 
character (Vada 52). This issue is examined at great length 
with particular reference to the Advaitin’s contention that 
the Upanisadic text referring to Brahman as Satyam, Fiidnam 
and Anantam conveys an impartite and non-relational sense, 
akhandartha (Vada 38). It is pointed out that neither the 
scriptural texts in general nor the smrti texts nor the Vedanta- 
sutras teach the doctrine of nirguna Brahman (Vadas 48 and 
66). It is also urged that if Brahman is devoid of all charac- 
teristics, it cannot be conceived as blissful (ananda) and eternal 
(Vadas 57-58).5 

The discussion on the ‘ Universe’ bears on three important 
issues: (i) the illusory character of the universe, (ii) the rela~ 
tionship of the universe to the Brahman, and (iii) the concept 
of causality. Regarding the first, the various arguments of the 

1 See Chapter III. 2 See Chapter IV. ® See Chapter V. Section i. 
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Advaitin to prove the illusoriness of the universe are examined 
and are shown to be untenable (Vadas 15, 16 and 17).1 Re- 
garding the second issue, the question is raised whether or not 
Brahman is the material cause; and if so, in what sense. 
Parindma-vada is upheld as against the Vivarta-vada of the 
Advaitin, which is shown to be defective (Vadas 53-54).2 As 
regards the last point, the famous dialectic of the Advaitin on 
the concept of causality is critically considered and it is proved 
that the concept is logically intelligible (Vada 55).* 

The discussion of the doctrine of Avidya which is very com- 
prehensive is concerned with the demonstration of its unten- 
ability from different points of view. First, its very nature 
(svaripa) is unintelligible. Secondly, its description as some- 
thing inexplicable is a self-contradiction. Thirdly, it cannot 
be established by any pramanas. Fourthly, neither Brahman 
nor the Jiva can be its locus. Fifthly, its function as obscuring 
the true nature of the Reality is unintelligible. Sixthly, the 
removal of nescience by true knowledge is untenable. Lastly, 
the very conception of its cessation is a riddle (Vadas 19, 
35, 39-44). ‘ 

The last heading ‘Sadhana and Mukti’ covers mainly the 
issues arising out of the interpretation of the first sitra of Bada- 
rayana.The mostimportant of these refers to the question whether 
the sadhana-catustaya accepted by Samkara does invariably 
precede Brahma-jijndsa. The view of the Advaitin is subjected 
to a detailed critical examination and it is shown that the 
discrimination between eternal and non-eternal, etc., is possi- 
ble only after the study of the Vedanta, but not prior to it. 
What therefore precedes Brahma-jijnasa is the study of the 
Pirva-Mimamsa (Vada 8).5 To establish this theory, the rela- 
tionship between the Parva and Uttara-Mimamsé is discussed 
elaborately and it is proved that the two constitute one inte- 
gral whole (Vada 3). The place of karma in the philosophic 
discipline is also considered and it is established that the per- 
formance of karma is obligatory on every individual and is 
the direct means to vedand or the knowledge of Brahman 
(Vada 6). The issue whether knowledge alone is the means 
to moksa is also discussed and it is pointed out that knowledge 
generated by the Upanisadic texts cannot be the means to- 
moksa in so far as it does not remove avidya (Vada 4). In 


1 See Chapter VIL Sections 1 to 3. * Chapter VI. Sections 4 and 5. 
® Chapter VI. Section 6. * Chapter VII. 
5 Chapter VIII. Section 1. * Chapter VIII. Section 4. 
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this connection the theory of Jivanmukti and the state of Indi- 
vidual self in the state of moksa are also discussed (Vadas 
31 and 51). 

These are some of the important topics that have been 
discussed in the Satadisani. In the following pages an attempt 
is made to give an exposition of the arguments on these various 
topics as contained in Vedanta Deséika’s Saiadisani in the 
order in which they have been set out above under the eight 
headings. 


CHAPTER ONE 
PRAMANAS AND THEIR VALIDITY 


A srupy of the pramanas is an indispensable prolegomena to 
all metaphysical investigation. The exponent of every system 
has to show that the theory propounded by him is well ground- 
ed on the valid means of knowledge. In the absence of any 
valid proof in support of his theory, it is bound to be rejected 
as non-authoritative. 

The adherents of the orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy 
have generally accepted that perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anumdna) and scripture (agama) are the three important 
pramanas. Of these, scripture has been admitted to be the 
final authority in spiritual matters. 


I Scripture as a Pramana 


The metaphysical position held by the Advaitin presents some 
difficulties with regard to the pramanas and their validity. 
According to him Brahman alone is absolutely real and every- 
thing else is illusory. Pramanas, then, are not absolutely 
real. The first question that naturally arises out of this position 
is whether such pramanas, particularly the revealed scripture, 
can be evidence leading to and guaranteeing the knowledge 
of reality. If a pramana is not real, can it tell us anything 
about the absolute reality? Secondly, if scripture too is 
illusory in character, how can it be claimed as the ultimate 
authority in spiritual matters? 

Regarding the first question the Advaitin answers that 
although a pram4na is illusory it can yet reveal what is 
absolutely real. There are numerous instances of what is real 
being revealed by what is not real. The shell-silver, which is 
only illusory, causes joy. The rope-snake produces fear. The 
objects experienced in dreams are not real; and yet they 
produce effects which are far more real than the dream- 
objects. In all these cases the effects are definitely of a higher 
grade of reality than their causes. It is, therefore, possible 
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that scripture, though it is illusory, can yet reveal the 
Absolute.t 

Vedanta Desika examines the above argument in great 
detail. The main point of criticism, which is based upon the 
Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge, is that in the instances 
cited by the Advaitin, it is not the alleged illusory objects but 
their cognitions that produce the effects in question. The 
Cognitions, on this view, are real. In the case of the shell- 
silver, it is the cognition which apprchends the shell as silver 
that causes the joy in the individual. Similarly, the cognition 
which apprehends a rope asa snake is the cause of fear. In 
the case of the dream too, it is the experience of the objects. 
in the dream that is the cause of the real effects. The experi- 
ence itself is real, because it is not denied by the waking 
experience. On the contrary, the objects seen in the dream 
are sublated by waking consciousness and hence they are 
not real. 

It may be asked whether the cognition can be real while its. 
corresponding object is not real. This is possible, contends 
Vedanta Desika. What is needed for a cognition to be real is 
that it should have a reference to an object (salambanatva matra 
niyamdt) and it is not necessary that the corresponding object 
should exist at that time. The mere appearance of an object 
is sufficient to serve the purpose of a content of the cognition. 
In the instances under consideration, there is the appearance 
of the objects to the respective cognitions owing to the defects. 
of the object, the sense organs etc. These objects, since they 
are sublated later on by the succeeding cognitions are re- 
garded as non-real. But the cognitions as such are not sub- 
lated and hence they are real. 

An objection may be raised. In the instances cited above, 
that mere cognition as such cannot produce the effects. If that 
were the case, the effects should have been produced even by 
some other cognition. On the contrary, it is only such cogni- 
tion as is qualified by a particular object, say shell-silver or 
rope-snake, that produces the effects in question.* A qualifi- 
cation may be of two kinds, qualification per proprium (visesana) 
and qualification per accidens (upalaksana). The former is a 


15.D., Vada 30. See also Sri-bhdsyya I. 1. 1. p. 49 (Ananda Press Edn.), 
Cp. Brahma-siddhi, pp. 13-4; See also S.B., II. 1. 14. 


2 Sri-bhasya, I. i. i. p. 50. arthasya pratibhasamanatvam-eva hy-dlambanatve- 
apeksitam. 
2 Gp. Advaita-siddhi, pp. 405-06 (Nimaya Sagara Edn.). 
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distinctive mark which is syntactically related to the predicate 
and the latter is that which, while present, distinguishes with- 
out syntactical relation to the predicate. In either sense, an 
illusory object has to be admitted as a qualification of the 
cognition. If that be admitted, it would follow that an illusory 
object is the cause of a real effect.* 

The above objection is met in more than one way. It is no 
doubt true that a cognition by itself does not give rise to the 
effects in question. Nevertheless there is no room for the possi- 
bility of their being effected by some other cognition since the 
cognitions themselves are diversified in their nature (vicitra- 
Saktitvat). This diversity of cognitions is not so much due to 
the respective objects as to the accessories of knowledge (sama- 
gri vaicitrya). In other words, the relation of the cognitions to 
the respective objects is determined by the different accessories 
of knowledge.? It cannot be said that an object too constitutes 
an accessory of knowledge. This is true in the case of the 
perceptual knowledge where the object serves as the basis of 
sense-contact (indriya samprayogadharata). But in the case of in- 
ferential cognition of the objects of the past and future, there 
is no possibility of an object being an accessory of knowledge. 
As regards an illusory object, it has no existence before it is 
manifested by knowledge and, as such, it cannot serve as the 
basis for the sense-contact. The shell-silver is not, therefore, 
the cause of joy in the capacity of its being a qualification per 
proprium (visesana) of the cognition. 

The cognition qualified per accidens by the object, say shell- 
silver, may be considered as the cause of joy. Even then, shell- 
silver would not be the cause. There are three factors, the 
shell-silver, the cognition of shell-silver and the effect viz., joy- 
The shell-silver by itself does not produce the joy- On the 
contrary, it is the cognition of the shell-silver that gives rise to 
joy. The cognition of the shell-silver is, therefore, the cause of 
joy. The object is only its upalaksana. What is only an upa- 
laksana of the cause cannot itself be the cause of the effect as it 
would result in undue extension. In other words, the object 
is only concomitant with the effect by its being an upalaksana 
of the cause and as such causality does not pertain to it.* 


= Op Vada 30. Sce also Srutaprakasika on Sri-bhdsya, Vol. 2, p. 920 (Mad. 
in). 

2 §.D., samagri vaicitryadeva tattadvisayatva niyamopi samvidah. 

3 Ybid., Vada 30, na hi karanopalaksanam-api tat-karya karanambhavati, 
ati prasangat. : 
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Further, an upalaksana by itself does not denote the upalak— 
sya. On the other hand, it denotes it through the knowledge 
that cognises it (sva-jnanena). In other words, it is not the 
mere upalaksana but its knowledge that gives rise to the know- 
ledge of the upalaksya. Causality, therefore, pertains only to: 
the knowledge. 

Considering the nature of the cause and effect,! an illusory 
object cannot have the status of being a cause. A cause is a 
prior state of the effect. To be a cause is to be invariably an 
antecedent factor (niyata-pirva-bhavitva). Pirva-bhavitva means. 
an existence prior to the effect (pirvakala-sattvam). Neither 
that which belongs to the future nor that which does not exist 
at all can be considered as a cause. An illusory object has no: 
real existence in a spatio-temporal order and as such it cannot 
be regarded as a cause.” 

The foregoing criticisms against the Advaitin have been 
levelled by accepting the view of the opponent that the objects. 
of illusion such as shell-silver, rope-snake etc., are not real and 
that they are the qualifications per accidens (upalaksana) of the 
respective cognitions. From the standpoint of a Visistadvai- 
tin an object is not even an upalaksana of the cognition. An 
upalaksana is that which is not syntactically related to the 
upalaksya and yet causes the cognition of the latter. According 
to the Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge, a discussion of 
which is taken up later,* knowledge which is always related. 
to an object manifests either by itself or through another 
knowledge that cognises it.4 An object, therefore, cannot be 
considered as an upalaksana of the cognition in the strict sense 
of the term. 

Even if it be admitted that an object is an upalaksana of the 
cognition, it is not illusory for the Vigistadvaitin. The 
object of illusion is not wholly non-real (sarvatha mithyd) 
because it exists in some other place and at some other time. 
On this view, if the shell-silver be an upalaksana of the cogni- 
tion, then the real object only would be the cause of the real 
effect. Vedanta Deéika, therefore, comes to the conclusion 
that what is not real can never reveal what is real. Even 

‘A detailed discussion of the theory of causality is taken up in Chapter VI, 
Section 6. 

2 §.D., Vada 30. 

3 See Chapter III. 


4S.D., Vada 30, svenaiva va svavisaya jidnantarena va savisaya jfidna sva- 
rapa prakasah. 
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granting that it is possible as it is supposed to be found in. 
some cases of our ordinary experience, it does not necessarily 
follow that the real Brahman is made known by a pramana 
that is not absolutely real because it is neither seen nor esta- 
blished by concomitance (adargandtanvaya-vyatireka-siddheh). 

So far, the criticism has been directed against the analogies 
put forth by the Advaitin in support of his theory. There is 
yet another argument in favour of his theory which is more 
significant than the earlier one. The scripture, the Advaitin 
argues, is not absolutely unreal like the sky-flower. Prior to 
the onset of the knowledge of the Brahman, it is viewed as 
something real.1 It is only after the dawn of the Brahman 
knowledge that it is understood to be illusory, when only it 
ceases to be a means to the knowledge of Brahman. As long as 
Brahman-knowledge has not arisen the sacred texts are real 
for all practical purposes and as such they are capable of 
gencrating knowledge of Reality. 

The above argument does not hold good, contends Vedanta 
Deéika. Although scripture which is illusory in character may 
be capable of generating the knowledge of Brahman, it cannot 
establish that the content of that knowledge is real. If the 
knowledge based on scripture is itself illusory, the content of 
that knowledge would equally be illusory. This is explained 
by an illustration, A person mistakes the mist for smoke and 
on that basis infers the presence of fire. Here the inferential 
cognition of the fire, which is based on the false probans, is 
erroncous and consequently the content of that cognition viz., 
fire too becomes false. In the same way if the knowledge of 
Brahman were to be derived from illusory scripture, the 
content of that knowledge viz., Brahman would also be 
illusory.* 

It may be argued that the content of Brahman-knowledge 
is real, although the knowledge itself is illusory in as much as 
it is never sublated by anything else. This argument is 
untenable, contends Vedanta Degika. There is the teaching 
of the Madhyamikas for whom Reality is void and it denies 


1p. S.B., I. 1.4, & IL. 1. 14. 


dehatma pratyayo yadvat-pramanatyena kalpitah; laukikam 
tadvadevedam pramanam tvatma nicayat 


See also Bhamati, p. 244 (T.P.H.). 
*Vada 30. 
See also Sri-bhasya, p. 51. 
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even the existence of Brahman.1 It cannot be said that the 
sacred texts of the Madhyamikas are non-authoritative as 
they are based on a defective source. For the Vedanta texts 
are equally non-authoritative as they have been held by the 
Advaitin himself to be the product of nescience, which is a 
defect (dosa). It may however be possible to account for the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas on the basis of the empirical 
reality (vyavaharika yavastha); but as it will be shown 
presently this will not go far to establish the superiority of the 
Vedanta texts to that of the Madhyamikas. Vedanta Desika, 
therefore, concludes that the real Brahman is ascertained only 
through the scripture that is absolutely real and not 
otherwise. 


IL Authoritativeness of the Sacred Texts 


If scripture be illusory can it be claimed as the final 
authority? This is the second question raised against the 
Advaitin’s theory of pramanas and their validity. It is an 
important issue for the Vedantins as scripture is the sole 
authority of knowing the nature of the ultimate Reality. 
Naturally Vedanta Degika discusses it in detail and attempts 
to show that the Advaitin cannot claim the Vedic texts as 
more authoritative than the Buddhist texts. 

Mimamsakas and the Vedantins alike recognise that scrip- 
ture is authoritative whereas Buddhist texts are non-authori- 
tative. This distinction is made on the ground of certain 
factors such as eternity, beginninglessness and defectlessness. 
Scripture is authoritative because it is eternal, beginningless 
and free from defects. The Buddhist texts, on the contrary, 
are held to be non-authoritative because they do not possess 
any of these qualities.2 Vedanta Deéika urges that such a 
distinction does not hold good in respect of the Advaitin. For 
him scripture cannot be eternal as it is regarded as the 


product of nescience. If it were eternal, then there would be 
eternal bondage. 3 


1S.D., Vada 30. 


Sanyameva tattvamiti madhyamika vakyenaca saksficca badho drSyate. 
28.D., Vada 14. 

Vedanta Defika raises twelve alternatives and mentions twelve factors as 

the possible grounds for determining the authoritativeness of the Vedes art 


the non-authoritativeness of the Buddhist texts, OF these only three which are 
important, are mentioned here, 
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Nor can it be claimed to be beginningless as it has its origin 
in avidya. If it be argued that the supposition is only as 
beginningless then on that very ground the Buddhist texts too 
would be beginningless since the Buddhists also claim that 
their teachings which have come down in succession from the 
stream of consciousness known as the Omniscient are begin- 
ningless.” 

Nor is it possible for the Advaitin to hold that scripture is 
free from defects since it is admitted to be the product of 
nescience, If it were admitted that scripture does not have a 
defective origin in nescience then the position would come 
nearer to that of the Visistadvaitin. Thus, the very fact that 
the source is defective would prove its non-authoritativeness. 
If scripture be kalpita, how then could it be relied on as the 
final authority? 

The Advaitin may contend that scripture is real from the 
empirical standpoint and hence is authoritative. Even this 
will not improve the situation. For the Buddhists also 
acknowledge an empirical reality in respect of their sacred 
texts? And the denial of these texts as non-authoritative 
would not find any justification. In other words, it is not 
possible for the Advaitin to claim on the ground of the mere 
acceptance of the empirical reality that the Vedic texts are 
authoritative and the Buddhist texts are non-authoritative. 
If this position is welcome to him in so far as non-authorita- 
tiveness itsclf is indeterminable (anirvacania) in his system, 
then he cannot ‘claim himself to be an dstika. It is then 
absurd, contends Vedanta Deéika, to proceed with the 
investigation of truth and to strive for the attainment of 
release. 


III Pramanas and Metaphysical Discussion 


If the pramanas are not admitted to be absolutely real it 
is impossible even to carry on any metaphysical discussion.* 


1$.D., Vada 14. 
* Ibid. 
The Buddhists admit what is known as samurli-satyatva which is said to be 
synonymous with the wydvaharika-satyatva recognised by the Advaitin. 
See Madhyamika Karika, XXIV, 8. 
dve satye samupaéritya buddhandm dharma degana; loke samvrti satyam- 
ca satyam-ca paramarthatah. 
3$.D., Vada 9. 
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The aim ofa discussion is the establishment of truth and the 
repudiation of false theories. It is also meant to establish 
one’s own conclusions by refuting the position taken up by 
the opponents. This can be accomplished only when it is. 
shown that one’s position is grounded on the pramanas where- 
as the position held by the opponent does not find the support 
of the pramanas. This again is possible only when the pra- 
manas have real existence. The Advaitins do not acknowledge 
the reality of the pramanas and in the absence of the real 
means to establish their theories they cannot carry on any 
metaphysical discussion.1 

The Advaitin may, however, argue that the discussions may 
be carried on by the pramanas that have come into usage by 
the mere acceptance of their existence (sattd-bhyupagama-mat- 
rena).2 Thus, it has been said by the author of the Ista- 
siddhi—* True, there is the usage, hence we make use of them,. 
but we do not find their origin”. This will not do, contends. 
Vedanta Deésika. For Buddhists also acknowledge such a 
kind of empirical reality in respect of their pramanas. Why 
then should their pramanas be regarded as non-authoritative ? 
Vedanta Desika, therefore, urges that unless the pramanas: 
themselves are absolutely real, no metaphysical investigation 
can be carried on and consequently no truth can be estab- 
lished by them.* 


+ Thid. 
See also Vedartha-samgraha: adhikaro-anupayatvat na vade giinya vadinah. 
2 Cp. Khandana-khanda-khadya, pp. 31-2 (Chowkamba Edn.). 
3 Ista-siddhi, p. 2. 
satyam prasiddhirasti ata eva vyavaharamah kintu 
nasyamulam pasyamah 
4 There is an elaborate statement of the pitroapaksa on this subject in defence: 
of the Advaitin’s position which is mainly drawn from Sri Harsa’s Khandana- 
Khanda-khadya, but there is no refutation of it by Desika except a few words he 
says at the outset of the Vada. There are two explanations for the absence of 
the refutation of the parvapaksa. One explanation, which has been suggested 
by Mahacarya, the commentator of the Satadisani, is that it is the intention of 
Desika to show through the arguments of the pirvapaksin himself that he is 
eligible for debate like the Madhyamikas even without the acceptance of the 
reality of the pramanas and thereby establish indirectly that the Advaitin like 
the Madhyamikas is not eligible for the debate since both accept only empirical 
reality of the pramanas. If otherwise the criticism were levelled direct against 
the parvapaksin, the latter would become eligible for debate in so far as such a 
criticism could be levelled only against one who has entered the debate, but not 
against one who is indifferent to it. This explanation docs not appear to be very 
convincing. When the prima facie view has been stated in detail it is but proper 
that it should have been criticised in detail. Vedanta Deéika also states at the 
beginning of the vada, after quoting the view of Ramanuja, that it will be 
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IV Scripture and Perception 


In cases of conflict between scripture and perception, which 
is to be regarded as of greater validity? The Advaitin main- 
tains that in cases of such a conflict, scripture is stronger than 
perception and as such the former is more authoritative 
than the latter. The reason for holding such a view is obvious. 
According to the Advaitin non-dualism is the purport of 
scripture.! Perception, on the contrary, apprehends a world 
of plurality and difference and as such there is a conflict 
between the two.? How is this conflict to be overcome? When- 
ever there is a conflict between two cognitions based on two 
different sources of knowledge, either both of them or one of 
them should be considered as invalid. It is not possible to 
deny both. For there is no room for a third alternative other 
than the cognition being cither real or non-real. Thus it 
follows that in cases of conflict between two cognitions one 
of them should be sublated. What is weak is sublated by that 
which is strong. How are the strength and weakness of the 
two conflicting cognitions to be determined? This is to be 
decided on the basis of the principle which determines the 
relation of the sublated to the sublater. The sublated one 
is that which affords room for being non-authoritative 
and hence admits of being accounted for in another way 
(badhyam); while that which affords no room for being held - 
non-authoritative and cannot, therefore, be accounted for 
otherwise is the sublater (4adhakam).8 How are we to as- 
certain whether a particular cognition is authoritative or 
not? This is to be decided, says the Advaitin, from the nature 
of the source of the cognition. If the source of a particular 


explained in detail (etacca vistarat upapadayamali). Obviously he had the intention. 
of answering the prima facie view. It is therefore possible that the last portion of 
the Vada containing the criticism might have been lost. Vada 15, for instance, 
is incomplete and similarly the present Vada also may be incomplete. 


Sce Candamaruta on Vada 9, p. 188. (Sastra Muktavali Series). 


1 Sarikara Bhasya on V.S. I. 1. 4. 


®The author of the Brahma-siddhi holds that there is no opposition at all’ 
between perception and scripture since the former too like the latter reveals: 
non-difference. See Brahma-siddhi, p. 39. This view is discussed in the next 


chapter. 
*§.D,, Vada 29. 
See also Sri-bhdsya, I. 1. 1. p. 18. 
savakaéatvat anyathd siddham badhyam; anavakaéatvat ananyatha sid— 
dham badhakam. 
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-cognition is defective then that cognition is to be held non- 
authoritative; otherwise, it is authoritative. Now as for 
-scriptural knowledge its source is absolutely free from defects. 
In the first place, scripture is not assigned to an authorship 
-and as-such there is not the least suspicion of its being the 
product of one’s delusion, deceit or negligence or of the in- 
capacity of the agent. Secondly, it is transmitted down from 
generation to generation in the same order without the 
possibility of any portion of it being cither lost or added to. 
‘Thirdly, the Upabrmhanas such as the Puranas and Itihdsas are 
fully in support of scripture and as such it cannot be suspected 
of any bias by any one who studies it. These are the three 
possible kinds of error in respect of verbal testimony and as 
scripture is free from them, the knowledge that is derived from 
it is authoritative and is also superior in validity to perception. 
Perception on the contrary is capable of imperfection as it 
has for its source the impression of difference (bheda-vasana) 
which is found to be a defect. Scripture is thus of greater 
force than perception and it is, therefore, reasonable to con- 
‘clude that the knowledge of non-dualism which arises from 
the defectless scripture sublates the cognition of difference 
which‘is the product of a defective source.1 

Against this theory Vedanta Desika points out that it is wrong 
to assume that the alleged conflict between perception and 
scripture cannot be overcome except by negating the former 
by the latter. The conflict could be overcome by interpreting 
the scriptural texts in such a way as is not opposed to 
perception. In fact, when scriptural texts are in direct con- 
flict with perception, the former should be interpreted in 
conformity with the perceptual experience and with due 
regard to their context.? 

Perception is considered to be non-authoritative on the 
ground that it rests on a defective source, viz., the cognition 
of difference, while scripture which is free from defects is 
authoritative. This argument is untenable, contends Deéika. 
In so far as scripture is also held by the Advaitin to 
be a product of nescience (avidy@) it is no better than 
(perception. 


1$.D., Vada 29. 


Some of these arguments are found in the Tarkakanda of Brahma-siddhi. 
See Brahma-siddhi, pp. 39-40. 
2 §.D., Vada 29. 
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How is it known that the impression of difference (bheda- 
vasana) is a defect? Is it known by any other means that the 
impression of difference like that of defective sight is the 
cause of an altogether perverse view? If it be regarded asa 
defect because it is in direct conflict with the import of the 
scriptural text, then the argument would inyolve a vicious. 
circle. The defectiveness of the cognition of difference is proved 
by the fact that scripture has for its purport non-difference. 
The fact that scriptural import is non-difference is established 
only when it is known that the cognition of difference is a 
defect. 

Further, ifin some cases the cognition of difference be a 
defect, it does not follow that it is always so in respect of 
everything. In that case such a contingency would arise even 
in respect of non-difference. For the knowledge of the sacred 
texts cannot arise except with the knowledge of the difference 
involved in the words, the sentences and their meaning etc. 
The knowledge of non-difference too is dependent upon the 
cognition of difference like perception and therefore the dis- 
tinction made between perception and scripture as the 
sublated and the sublater respectively does not hold good. 

It may be argued that scripture although it'is based on a 
defect yet sublates perception in so far as it generates the 
cognition which dispels all plurality apprehended through 
perception and is thus later than perception (param). Accord- 
ing to the principle of the Mimamsa known as the apaccheda- 
nydya ® what comes later is stronger than the earlier. Against 
this it is pointed out that the defectiveness of the source of 
scripture having once been recognised the circumstance of its 
being later is of no avail. This is explained in the Sri-bhasya 
by an illustration. If a man is afraid of a rope which he 
mistakes for a snake, his fear does not cease because another 
man, whom he considers to be in error himself, tells him, 
© This is no snake, do not be afraid’. That scripture is founded 


‘Ibid., Séstrena, nirvisesatve siddhesyat bhedavasani; dosastaddosa_bhave 
ca siddhesyan-nirvisesadhih. See also Sri-bhagya, I. 1. 1. p. 48. 

2 Apaccheda-nydya is the principle of the later sublating the earlier. It is so- 
called since it is formulated in the Pirva-Mimarhsa in connection with the 
expiatory rites consequent on different priests letting go (apaccheda) their hold 
of the tucked up waist cloth of the priest in front, while going round the 
sacrificial fire. See Pareamimamsa-Sittra, 6. 5. 54. 

® See Brahma-siddhi, p. 40. 

amniya eva balavan tadvirodhe paurya parye piirva daurbalyam prakrtivat;. 
piirva-badhena notpattih-uttarasya-hi siddhyati iti. 
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-on something defective is known at the very time of studying 
the sacred texts (sravana) for the recollection (manana) 
-which follows hearing consists in repeated attempts to cognise 
oneness of Brahman, a cognition which is destructive of all 
plurality apprehended through the hearing of the Veda.t 

Vedanta DeSika, therefore, concludes that whenever 
scriptural texts conflict with perception, the former should be 
interpreted without opposition to the latter. Perception is 
the foundational and basic factor of all experience. It offers 
-subsistence to inference and scripture (upajivya) and as such it 
is of greater force than scripture which depends on perception 
(upajivaka). 

There is one objection to the above conclusion. It is 
argued that the fact that perception offers subsistence to 
inference and scripture (upajivya) does not make it stronger 
than the other sources of knowledge. For we find the sub- 
lation of the perceptual cognition of the flame of the lamp as 
one by the inferential cognition that proves that there is a 
succession of different flames judlabhedinumana. The flame of 
the lamp, as long as it burns appears to the perception as one 
and the same; but on the ground of the observation that the 
different particles of the wick and the oil are consumed in 
succession, it is inferred that there are many distinct flames 
succeeding one another. Thus the inferential cognition even 
though it is mediate sublates the immediate perceptual cogni- 
tion. Hence what is an upajivya need not be stronger than 
what is an upajivaka. 

Vedanta Degika controverts this argument. In the in- 
stance under consideration there is no opposition between the 
upajixya and upajivaka. The cognition of the oneness of the 
flame is not the upajivya of the inference referring to the 
difference of the flame of the lamp. On the contrary, it is 
the perception which | cognises the concomitance between 
the particles of the wick and the oil and the flame of the 
lamp that actually constitutes the upajivya of the inference and 
this particular perception is not sublated by the inference 
proving difference of the flame. Thus the illustration in 
question does not prove the fact that the upajivaka is stronger 
than the upajivya. Vedanta Desika, therefore, concludes that 
jn cases of conflict perception is definitely stronger than 

scripture. 


1 See Sri-bhdgya, I. 1. 1. p. 48. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF PERCEPTION 


Tue discussion on the relative validity of perception and 
scripture leads to the consideration of an important epistemo- 
logical issue regarding the nature and content of perception. 
If perception cognised a world of plurality and difference, it 
would no doubt conflict with the scripture in so far as its 
purport is non-dualism. Does perception really cognise 
difference? Such a question has been raised by some Advaitins 
and an answer is given in the negative. Perception, it is 
contended, does not cognise difference; on the contrary it 
apprehends an undifferentiated and indeterminate Being 
(nirvisesa-sanmatra-grahi) and as such there is no conflict at all 
between perception and scripture since both have the same 
content. Perception is of the one real, difference being super- 
imposed thereon,* 

The arguments adduced in favour of the above theory are 
two-fold. First, it is held that difference is not established by 
any of the pramanads (pramdapd-nupapattih); secondly, it is 
pointed out that the concept of difference is not logically 
intelligible and as such it is illusory and cannot be regarded 
as the content of true perception (pramepa-nupapattih). Both 
these arguments have been developed on an elaborate dia- 
lectic. Quite naturally Vedanta Deégika discusses them in 
great detail and attempts to prove that difference is real and 
is also the content of perception.? 


1 See Brahma-siddhi, p. 39. 
ahurvidhatr pratyaksam na nigedhr vipascitah; 
naikatva agamastena pratyaksena virudhyate. 


Both Ramanuja and Desika seem to have this in view when they discuss 
this subject. 


See Sri-bhasya, p. 21. 
See also Darsanodaya, p. 326. 
2 $.D., Vadas 12 and 13. 
sanmitra pratyaksa bhanga vadah and bhedadisana nistara vadah 
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I The Advaitin’s View 


The prima facie view that comes up for criticism in the 
Satadiisani is as follows. We say that the pot is real and the 
cloth is real, and so on; the reality that is constant in all these 
is the true content of perception. When the truc content of 
perception is thus one, there is no room for difference. Let 
us assume that difference too is perceived. Then perception 
would have two functions, positive and negative, the former 
relating to the proper nature of what is perceived (svariipa) 
and the latter to its difference from others (bheda). Does percep- 
tion apprehend both svariipa and bheda or only one of them? 
If it apprehends both, it should do so either simultaneously or 
in succession. It cannot apprehend them simultaneously. 
For the apprehension of mere svariipa is immediate since it 
depends on no other factor, while the apprehension of bheda 
is not so, as it depends on the knowledge of what is different 
(asraya) and that from which it is different (pratiyogi). 
Nor is it possible to apprehend them in succession, as there 
is no sequence in a single act of cognition. Perception which 
is momentary, apprehends what is in sense-contact, say 
the svartipa and subsides with it; it does not continue for 
another moment to grasp difference. If perception cannot 
apprehend both svardpa and difference, it should cognise only 
one of them, Difference cannot be cognised through percep- 
tion, because it is apprehended along with the counter- 
correlates which are remote in space and time. Hence it 
follows that perception apprehends the mere svariipa and 
nothing else (svariipa mdtra grahi pratyaksam). If perception 
cannot establish difference much less can the other pramanas 
prove it since they all depend on perception.1 

Regarding the nature of difference the Advaitin puts forth 
the following dialectical arguments.2. What is difference? Is. 


18.D., Vada 12. 


‘The entire argument has been strikingly summed up in one stanza by 
Yamuna in his Samvit-siddhi. 
yaugapadya kramAyogid-vyavaccheda vidhinayoh; 
aikyayogacca bhedho na pratyaksa iti yo bhramah, 
The arguments have been drawn mainly from Brahma-siddhi, pp. 43-4, 
See also Tattoa-suddhi, pp. 5-6. 
See also Tattuapradipika, pp. 165-6. 


2 The dialectic on difference is found in almost all the important treatises. 
of Advaita. Mandana appears to be the earliest thinker to refute difference; 
Sri Harga and Gitsulha followed it later. Our author has mainly drawn the 
arguments from Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi. 
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it the nature of a thing or is it an attribute of it? + Ifit were 
the nature of the thing, the illusion of shell-silyer would not 
arise. The shell is mistaken for silver because the difference 
between the two is not cognised. If according to the present 
position the cognition of shell itself makes known the differ- 
ence of it from silver, how can there be the apprehension of 
silver in the shell? Again, if difference were the nature of the 
thing, it would follow that the object and the so-called differ-- 
ence are synonymous. Consequently, such usage as ‘ the pot is. 
different ’ etc., would be redundant as it would amount to 
saying that the pot is qualified by pot. Difference, there- 
fore, cannot be the nature of the thing. 

Nor can it be an attribute of the object. If it were an 
attribute, then is this attribute different from its substrate or 
not? If it were not different, then the attribute and the sub- 
strate would become identical and in the absence of any 
attribute whatsoever there cannot be a difference of attributes. 
If the attribute be different from the substrate, then is that 
difference between substrate and the attribute the very 
nature of the substrate or an attribute of it? If it be the 
latter, we are launched on an infinite regress (anavastha). 

Further, our knowledge of difference is bound up necessarily 
with that of the differents. That is, the cognition of 
differents would not arise if there were no prior knowledge 
of the differents as differents; and this cognition of differents. 
would not arise as such without the apprehension of the differ- 
ence. We are thus involved in a vicious circle (anyonyasraya). 

The concept of difference is thus unintelligible and it is 
reasonable, therefore, to hold that difference is only an 
appearance and nota reality. In the words of Bradley, cat 
is a makeshift, it is a device, a mere practical compromise 
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most necessary but in the end most indefensible ”.* 


Il Nature of Difference 


Vedanta Desika examines in detail the dialectic on difference. 
The cognition of difference, he contends, can never be denied 


See Brakma-siddhi, pp. 47-8. 
Khandana-Khanda-Khadya, pp. 111-2 (Pandit Reprints) 
Tattoapradipika, Chapter II, pp. 165-8. 
1 Sri Hara raises four alternatives—difference as (a) svariipa, (b) anyonabhava, 
(c) vaidharmya (d) something else (anyadeva). 
2 Appearance and Reality, p. 33. 
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as that would amount to the denial of one’s own words. It 
almost stands opposed to perception which, as it will be 
shown presently, establishes difference. 

The Advaitin raises two alternatives to refute difference. 
Vedanta Desika asks whether these alternatives have been 
raised after accepting or rejecting in general the difference 
between the nature of the thing and its attribute? If it be the 
former, it would be a futile attempt to refute difference. If 
it be the latter, there would be no room for the alternatives. 

It may be said that difference is accepted as presented but 
‘denied as real. In other words, the alternatives are in 
respect of the difference that is spoken of in the empirical 
world, while the criticism of it refers to the difference that 
is contended to be ultimately real. This will not do, since 
the difference in question (vimarsa-bheda) is not admitted by 
the Advaitin to be ultimately real. If that were admitted, 
it would result in the contradiction of his own position. 

It may be argued that the alternatives are raised in view of 
the difference admitted in the system of the opponent. But 
even then the position will not improve, since difference is 
established in the system of the opponent. If difference were 
not proved to be real even in the opponent’s system, then there 
would be absolutely no room for the alternatives in respect 
of difference. Vedanta Desika, therefore, urges that if the 
alternatives are raised, then it follows that difference is real; 

if they are not raised, even then difference is real. In other 
words, if difference is not refuted, it stands established as real, 
since it is admitted to be real in the system of the opponent. 
If it is refuted, then the refutation is possible only by raising 
the alternatives, which consequently would lead to the accept- 
ance of difference. 

Further, the arguments advanced against difference may 
be directed against the concept of non-difference and what- 
ever difficulties present themselves in respect of the former 
do occur in the case of the latter as well. Thus, it may be 
asked whether non-difference is the nature of the thing or 
its attribute. If it be the very nature of the thing, nowhere 
would the illusion of difference arise. When the object is 
perceived, its svariipa is also known; since the svariipa of the 
object itself is non-difference, that being cognised, how can 
there be the super-imposition of difference > 


1§.D., Vada 13. 
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If, on the other hand, non-difference be an attribute of the 
thing, difference would become established since the concept of 
substrate and attribute necessarily involves difference. Again, 
is this non-difference between the nature of the thing and its 
attribute the very nature of the substrate or an attribute of it? 
If it be the latter, it leads to an infinite regress. Ifit be the 
former, old difficulties follow. Thus, Vedanta Desika con- 
tends that it is possible to refute even the concept of non- 
difference by adopting the same dialectic put forth by the 
Advaitin against difference." 

Coming now to the question whether difference is the 
nature of the thing or its attribute, Vedanta Desika replies 
that in some cases it is the nature of the thing and in some 
cases it is an attribute of the object. Difference is defined as 
that which gives rise to the empirical usage, viz., that it is 
different (vydvrtta vyavahara hetuk). Such a usage is found 
‘sometimes in respect of the very nature of an object and 
sometimes in respect of the attribute of an object. 

We say ‘x’ is different from ‘y’. On what ground do we 
distinguish between ‘x’ and ‘y’? The answer is obvious. 
We distinguish between the two on the basis of the attribute 
which the one possesses and which the other does not. In so 
far as this attribute gives rise to the judgment that ‘x’ is 
different from ‘y’, it may be treated as difference of ‘x’ 
from ‘y’. 

The question arises whether or not the attribute that stands 
for the difference is different from the substrate. It should 
be admitted that it is different; otherwise there is no meaning 
in saying that attribute is the difference. If that be the 
.case, what is this difference again? Is it a quality of that 
attribute or the very nature of it? Vedanta Desika answers 
that it is not a quality of it in which case it would lead to an 
infinite regress. It is, on the contrary, the very nature of 
the attribute. The attribute which stands for the difference 
of two objects stands also for the difference of itself from its 
substrate. There is no need to postulate another quality to 
account for the difference of the attribute from its substrate. 
If that were so, the fallacy of an infinite regress would become 
unavoidable. There is absolutely no contradiction in ad- 
mitting that one and the same thing accounts for others as 
-well as for itself. Knowledge, for instance, reveals objects as 


1 S.D., Vada 13. 
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well as itself. Similarly, colour reveals itself as well as the 
thing that has colour. Likewise an attribute that stands for 
the difference of its substrate from other objects can also: 
account for its own difference from its substrate.1 

In view of the above explanation Vedanta Desika refutes 
the other objections of the Advaitin against difference. It 
was contended that if difference were the nature of the 
thing, the shell-silver illusion would not arise. This is not 
correct, argues Vedanta Desika. The illusion of silver is due: 
to the non-apprehension of the attribute or the essential 
characteristics of the shell, viz., shellness (Suktitva).2 It is not 
the mere shell itself but its essential characteristic, viz., shell- 
ness that is different from the silver. Hence, even though the 
shell is apprehended, the illusion of silver does take place 
because the shellness which constitutes the difference of the shell 
from the silver is not yet cognised. In view of this, difference 
is also defined as that which when apprehended does not give 
rise to illusion (bhranti pratipaksopalambhatvam). When on 
cognition of a certain attribute in a substance, there is no. 
possibility of the superimposition of certain others on that 
substrate, that attribute stands for the difference of the 
substrate from other substrates. 

It was also pointed out that if difference were the nature 
of the thing, then in such empirical usage as “ the pot is. 
different” it would follow that pot is qualified by a pot. 
This objection is untenable because the term bhinna has an 
altogether different connotation from that of the term ¢ pot’. 
That which is the cause of the judgment of difference or that 
which when apprehended does not give rise to illusion is the 
meaning of the term ‘ bhinna’ and as such it cannot by synony- 
mous with the term, ‘ pot’. 

Is not our cognition of difference bound up with the knowl- 
edge of the correlates? The cognition of difference arises. 
when we know the differents as differents; we can know the 
differents as such when the difference between them is cognised. 
Thus, there is a vicious circle. 

Against this objection Vedanta Deéika points out that it 
is tenable only if we regard the cognition of differents as a 
process distinct from the cognition of difference. This is not 
the case. When there is an apprehension of differents there 

1 S.D., Vada 13. 

Sri-bhasya, I. 1. 1. p. 28. 

# The explanation given here is based on the theory of Akhyati. 
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is at the same time the cognition of difference too. In other 
words, when we perceive two objects we perceive them as 
different. 


III Perception and Difference 


‘This raises the question whether perception cognises differ- 
ence. The Advaitin’s contention, as has already been pointed 
out, is that perception apprehends mere ‘Being’. Difference 
is a relative notion and as such its cognition is dependent 
upon the knowledge of its substrate and counter-correlate 
while ‘ Being’ is not so. Perception which is momentary 
is capable of cognising only ‘ Being’ while difference is im- 
posed on it later by thought. 

This argument does not hold good, contends Vedanta 
Degika. As pointed out by Ramanuja, even if perceptual 
cognition lasts one moment, it is possible within that moment 
to cognise both difference as well as Being (svartipa) in as much 
as both are capable of being known by the same sense 
organ.! 

Whenever we perceive an object we see the object (vastu) along 
with its particular structure or form named samsthdna. Samsthana 
is defined as svd-sadharana riipa. It is that inseparable quality or 
attribute (ripa) exclusively belonging to the object (asadharana) 
and is capable of being known.? The samsthana of the object 
itself is regarded as the generic character (jati) in the Visist- 
Advaita System unlike that in the Nyaya System, for we do not 
sec anything other than the structure as recurrent in the individ- 
uals of the same class that are perceived. Thus, forinstance, when 
‘we see a cow, we perceive at the first instance the triangularly 
shaped dewlap which constitutes the exclusive characteristic of 
the cow. This particular structure in the from of the dewlap is 
Jjati or the generic character of the cow-class, because it is observ- 
ed to be common among the other cows as well. Thus, we find 
the empirical usage in the form ‘ This is possessed of dewlap’. 
‘Even this (cow) is possessed of dewlap’ etc. The jati itself 
‘constitutes the difference of the object from others because it 
is only on its apprehension that the empirical usage that the 
object is different takes place. Difference, as has already 
been explained, is that which gives rise to the judgment of 


1 Sri-bhasya, I. 1. 1. p. 28. 
4 Sce Sruta-prakasikd, Vol. 2, p. 698. 
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difference. The judgment of difference in respect of cow is: 
made only on the apprehension of the generic character of 
the cow. ati which constitutes the difference of the object 
from others, is apprehended along with the svartipa, since 
both are capable of being perceived by the same sense organ; 
difference is, therefore, as much the content of perception as. 
the svariipa is. 

How can that which does not require its counter-correlate 
for its apprehension be called difference? Vedanta Degika 
replies that there is no need for the knowledge of the counter 
correlate when jati_ is known as such; on the contrary, when 
the same is known in the capacity of its being the difference, 
the knowledge of the counter-correlate is required. 

The knowledge of the counter-correlate is not required 
when the generic character of an object is apprehended. 
Nevertheless, the apprehension of the generic character is. 
regarded as the perception of difference because the judg- 
ment that the object is different is made only on the basis. 
of the cognition of the generic character. The generic 
character itself constitutes the difference of the object from 
others. The generic character of a cow, for instance, means 
just the exclusion of everything else; as soon as that character 
is apprehended, all thought and speech referring to other 
creatures belonging to the same wider genus which includes. 
buffaloes and so on, ceases. It is through the apprehension 
of difference only that the cognition of oneness comes to an 
end. In such usage as ‘this is different from that,’ where 
there is a specific reference to the counter-correlate, the 
knowledge of the counter-correlate is required. In fact, 
the empirical usage that it is different takes place with 
reference to the object that is different from the one we are 
perceiving.” 

Vedanta DeSika therefore concludes that through percep- 
tion we do apprehend difference as marked by generic 
character etc. constituting the structure of the thing. When 
we perceive an object we see it as characterised. In so far as. 
perception reveals a thing as characterised, it is maintained 
that perception, even though it be momentary, cognises both 
difference and the svariipa of the thing. 


1§.D., Vada 12. 
2 Sri-bhagya, p. 29. 
See also Sruta-prakasika, p. 709. 
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IV Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 


Vedanta DeSika next proceeds to show that even the percep- 
tion produced by the first contact of the sense organs with the 
object has for its content an object qualified by charac- 
teristics. The Advaitin generally recognises two types 
of perception, the indeterminate perception (nirvikalpaka 
pratyaksa) and determinate perception (savikalpaka pratyaksa). 
The former, it is held, reveals the mere ‘Being’ devoid 
of all characteristics, while the latter reveals the object with 
its characteristics. Against this, Vedanta Desika urges that 
even the indeterminate perception also has for its object only 
what is marked by characteristics, for it is on the basis of 
indeterminate perception that the object distinguished by 
generic character etc., is recognised in the act of determinate 
perception. In the determinate perception there is the 
recognition of the generic character being common to all 
the objects of the same class. This is possible only when 
the object with its generic character etc., is already appre- 
hended in the state of indeterminate perception. 

Is it not a self-contradiction to assert that what is called 
ninvikalpaka pratyaksa apprehends an object qualified by 
characteristics? The VisistGdvaitin replies in the negative. 
The apprehension of a mere ‘ Being’ without any character- 
istic whatsoever is in the first place not observed to take place 
(grahana adarsandt) and secondly it is untenable (anupa-pattesca) . 
Tt is never found to take place because all cognitions are in 
terms of ‘This is such and such’. Nothing can be appre- 
hended apart from some particular form or structure of 
the object, as for instance, the triangularly shaped dewlap 
in the case of the cows. It is, therefore, not possible even to 
postulate such a kind of apprehension on the basis of reason- 
ing, as it is in direct conflict with experience. In view of 
this, it is necessary to restrict the import of the term nirvi- 
kalpaka. The term can be understood as devoid of some 
characteristics. As Sri Rimanuja points out “ Indeterminate 
perception is the apprehension of an object devoid of some 
qualifications but not all qualifications.” * 

The real distinction between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception is that in the former there is the 


1 Sri-bhagya, I. 1.1. p. 27. 
nirvi-kalpakam nama kenacidvisesena viyuktasya grahanam na 
sarvavisesarahitasya. 
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apprehension of the first individual among a number of 
objects belonging. to the same class while in the latter there 
is the apprehension of a second, third and other individuals. 
‘On the apprehension of the first individual, say a cow, one 
is not conscious of the fact that the special shape which 
constitutes the generic character of the class “ cows”? extends 
to the other individuals also, while the cognition of this 
arises in the case of the perception of the second and third 
cow. In the indeterminate perception there is only the 
apprehension of the generic character and there is no 
awareness that this character is common to the other 
individuals of the same class as there is no perception of the 
other individuals. But in the perception of the second 
individual and so on, the generic character is recognised as 
‘common to the whole class. Thus, what was indeterminate 
in the perception of the first individual is made determinate 
in the perception of the second and the subsequent 
individuals. It is on this basis that the distinction between 
the indeterminate and the determinate perception has to be 
maintained but not on what those terms may literally mean, 
In view of this, Vedanta Deéika gives the following defini- 
tions: Savikalpaka perception is the apprehension involving 
recognition because of its being produced by the sense organs 
influenced by samskara; nirvikalpaka perception, on the other 
hand, is the apprehension which is produced by the mere 
sense organs without the association of samsk@ra.» Thus, in 
the perception of the first individual the cognition is of the 
form ‘this’ and in the perception of the subsequent individ- 
uals, because they belong to the same class, it is of the form 
‘such it is’. Thus, perception, whether it be determinate 
or indeterminate, reveals an object qualified with some 
characteristic. In the words of Sri Ramanuja, “ perception 
never has for its content an object that is devoid of all 
characteristics,” 2 


4 $.D., Vada 11. 
samskara sahakrta-indriya _janyataya_sapratyavamarsam 
savikalpakam; samskara nirapeksa kevala-indriya-janya-jiana 
kalpakam. 
See also Nyaya Parisuddhi, pp. 81-82 (Chowkamba Edn.) 


2 Gri-bhdsya, I. 1.1. p. 27. 
atah pratyaksasya na kadacidapi nirvisesa visayatvarh. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Tue present chapter is devoted to a discussion of the theory 
of consciousness (anubhiti) as advocated by the Advaitin. 
According to Advaita Vedanta consciousness is an indepen- 
dent and eternally existing Reality. It is pure contentless 
knowledge which is neither produced nor destroyed. It 
manifests everything else but is itself not manifested by any 
other entity (svayamprakas@). Such a knowledge is identical 
with the Reality. It is, in other words, Brahman itself. The 
consciousness that is apparent in the usual distinction of 
knower, known and knowledge is not real but is only em- 
pirical (yydvaharika). It is the psychosis of the inner organ 
(antahkarana vrtti) and is regarded as knowledge because of its 
being a determinant of consciousness.* 

Both Ramanuja and Vedanta DeSika have devoted great 
attention towards the criticism of the above theory in so far 
as it is in direct opposition to common experience. Knowl- 
edge for the Visistadvaitin, as for any other realist, implies 
on the one hand a subject to which it belongs, and on the 
other, an object to which it refers. Knowledge as such 
is always found to be a function of the subject. It always 
and necessarily pertains to the self, which is a permanent 
spiritual entity. The Visistadvaitin, therefore, does not admit 
that consciousness is identical with Reality. 


I Advaitin’s Theory of Consciousness 


Before going into a detailed discussion of this theory of 
knowledge, let us state briefly the view of the Advaitin. The 
Advaitin contends that the existence of a transcendental 
consciousness which is undifferentiated and indeterminate in 
character cannot be doubted as it is self-evident or self-proved 


2 See Vedanta-paribhasa, p. 8, (T.P.H.). 
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(svatah-siddha).* It is the basic experience on which is depen- 
dent all determinate knowledge and as such it needs no- 
further proof in repect of itself. Ifsuch a foundational ex- 
perience or consciousness were not admitted, then knowledge 
itself would not be established, and consequently nothing 
would be manifested in the universe. Though such an 
experience is not clearly manifest in the waking state, it is 
apparent in the states of dreamless sleep (susupti), trance 
(samadhi) and release (mukti), where consciousness manifests. 
itself in its true nature. 

As regards the nature of consciousness, the Advaitin points out 
that it is self-luminous (svayam-prakasa). That is, it reveals every 
other object but itself is not revealed by any other entity. If 
it were manifested by anything else, it would no longer be 
consciousness. Its essential nature, therefore, consists in its 
being self-luminous. In terms of modern philosophy, consci- 
ousness is a pure subject and it can never be an object.? 
Thus, it is stated in the form of a syllogistic argument: 
“* Consciousness is self-luminous, because it is consciousness; 
if consciousness were the object of another knowledge, it 
would not be consciousness, as in the case of a pot ”.3 

Consciousness which is self-luminous is eternal (nitya),, 
because it is neither produced nor destroyed. Whatever is 
produced must admit itself a prior non-existence. Even 
granting that there is a prior non-existence of consciousness, 
how is it known? It cannot be apprehended through that 
very consciousness itself, because the two are incompatible. 
While there is the prior non-existence, consciousness is not 
produced and as such there is nothing to cognise it; when. 


1§.D., Vada 10. 
Op., Iifa-siddhi, p. 1. 


The pirvapaksa on this subject stated in the Sri-bhasya as well as in the 
Satadisani has been mainly adopted from the Ista-siddhi. See Tattuatika 
(Vol. II, p. 557. Mad. Edn.) 


atra “ yanubhittirajameya-nantatmananda vigraha; mahadadi jaganmaya 
citra-bhittim namamitam ” ityukta kramena uparitana upanyasah. 


#p., Gentile’s theory of the pure subject which cannot be made an object. 
Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 6-7. 


3 S.D., Vada 20. 


anubhatih svayam prakasa, anubhiititvat, anubhiteranubhavyatve 
ghatadivat ananubhititva prasanga iti. 


Cp., Ista-siddhi, p. 1. 
See also Tattvapradipika, p. 11. 
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consciousness is produced, its prior-non-existence would not 
be there to be cognised. Nor can the prior non-existence of 
consciousness be apprehended through some other knowledge. 
The cognition of the non-existence (abhdva) necessarily pre- 
supposes the knowledge of its counter-correlate. The counter- 
correlate of the prior non-existence of consciousness is the 
consciousness itself. But consciousness as has already been 
pointed out, cannot be an object of another cognition. The 
prior non-existence of consciousness cannot, therefore, be 
proved. Hence consciousness is unproduced.t 

The fact that consciousness is not produced implies that it 
cannot undergo any transmutation (vikara). Thus it is argued: 
“Consciousness is immutable (nirvikdrd), because it is not 
produced; whatever is mutable is produced; as for instance, 
the pot ”’.® 

As consciousness is unproduced it does not admit of any 
plurality. Plurality is the characteristic feature of objects 
which are produced. To put it in the form of a syllogistic 
argument: ‘ Consciousness is not manifold (nd ndnd) because 
it is unoriginated; whatever is manifold, is originated, as for 
example, the pot”.® The plurality of consciousness that is 
found in our ordinary experience is not real in so far as it is. 
conditioned by the different objects as well as the different 
finite selves. ‘This is comparable to the single moon which 
appears to be many when reflected in the waves. 

Consciousness does not also admit of any difference within 
itself, It is undifferentiated in character, because it is con- 
sciousness; whatever admits differentiation is invariably found 
to be an object. Besides the qualities (visesas) are objective 
and cannot be attributed to consciousness which is a pure 
subject. 

The transcendental consciousness which is self-luminous, 
eternal, and immutable is the very self (aman) in so far as it 


1$.D., Vada 21. 
See also Sri-bhasya, pp. 23-4, 
Cp., Ista-siddhi, p. 1. 
ne ca_svatah-siddhasya pragabhavadayah svata anyato va siddhyanti,. 
ato aja. 


2§.D., Vada 22. 
3 $.D., Vada 23. 
* 9.D., Vada 24, 
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is sentient (jada), unlike an object. True knowledge, in 
-other words, is identical with the Reality.1 

The main contention of the Advaitin regarding the nature 
‘of consciousness or anubhiti are: (1) Consciousness is self- 
proved (svatah-siddha); (2) it is not an object of another 
knowledge (avedya); (3) it is eternal having neither a begin- 
ning nor an end (nitya); (4) it is immutable (nirvikara) ; (5) it 
is not many but one; (6) it is undifferentiated in character 
(nirvisesa) ; (7) and lastly it is the very self (man). Vedanta 
DeSika subjects each one of them to a critical examination, 
‘devoting a separate vada for each issue. The criticism is 
mainly based on the Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge, viz., 
that consciousness is that which involves the duality of the 
subject and the object and as such it is not a pure subject 
but a function or an attribute of it. Though it is self 
luminous, it is not absolutely unknowable. It is not eternal 
in the sense the Advaitin understands, as it is a transitory 
function of the subject. It is not one but many and is also 
subject to change in the form of contraction and expansion. 
Lastly, it can never be identical with the self in as much as 
consciousness is its attribute only. 


II Transcendental Consciousness 


The question whether any such consciousness devoid of all 
characteristics (nirvisesa) exists is taken up for consideration. 
Vedanta Deégika at the very outset points out that such a 
‘consciousness does not exist at all. All that we know of is a 
consciousness which manifests itself as related to a subject on 
the one hand and an object on the other. A consciousness 
other than this is as unreal as the horns of the hare. 

Granting that there is such an unqualified consciousness, 
what is the proof for its existence, asks Vedanta Degika. If 
it is said that consciousness itself is a proof (siddhih) and as 
such there is no need for any other proof, then it is asked, 
proof of what and to whom? The term ‘ proof? is a relative 
notion like that of ‘son’ and therefore these two questions 
arise. The Advaitin may say that consciousness is the proof 
of itself and for itself. Ifit is further questioned as to what 


1 $.D., Vada 25, 


samvid-4tma ajadatvat, yaduktasidhyam na bhavati taduktasidhanam- 
api na bkavati, yatha ghatah iti. 
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the self is, the Advaitin would reply that it is consciousness, 
as the two are regarded identical by him. The argument 
thus involves a vicious circle. Vedanta DeSika, therefore, 
urges that on the basis of self-proof it is impossible to prove 
the existence of an undifferentiated consciousness.* 

Vedanta Degika further proceeds to show that neither 
the different states of experience in general nor any of the 
pramanas prove the existence of an indeterminate conscious- 
ness. In the waking state consciousness always manifests 
itself as related to a subject and an object. All states of 
experience, as Ramanuja points out, have for their object 
something that is marked by some characteristics as is evident 
from the following judgment: ‘I saw this ’.* 

Nor in the other states does consciousness manifest itself 
as indeterminate. Taking into consideration the state of 
deep sleep, Vedanta Desika asks whether or not there is 
any experience in that state? If there be any experience, 
it will present itself as qualified by attributes; if there 
be no experience, what is it that manifests itself as 
indeterminate? 

A more detailed study of the state of deep sleep will make 
the point clear. It is an admitted fact that there is no 
experience of any object in the state of deep sleep. If there 
were an experience of it, one should have had the recollection 
of it soon after waking from sleep. Nor is there any experi- 
ence to the effect that consciousness exists as devoid of 
objects and its substrate because it would conflict with the 
experience that follows after sleep in_the form: ‘I was not 
aware of any thing all this time’. This judgment clearly 
indicates that knowledge or consciousness was not present 
during deep sleep. If knowledge existed then, it would 
have been recollected soon after sleep. What was experi- 
enced should have been remembered unless there be some 
factors that obliterate all traces of experience (samskdras) as 
for instance, the dissolution of the body or the death-pain. 
The very fact that there is no recollection of it goes to 
show that knowledge does not exist during the state of 


deep sleep.t 


15.D., Vada 10. 
2 Sribhagya, I. 1. 1. p. 26. 
idamaham adaréam iti kenacit visesana visista visayatvat saravesam 
anubhavanam. 
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The Advaitin argues that the judgment, ‘I was not aware 
-of anything all this time’ refers to the manifestation of the 
‘consciousness as a witness of ajfana or ignorance. This is 
untenable, contends Vedanta Deéika. The negation of 
knowledge (jnana-pratisedha) as implied in the judgment in 
question cannot testify to its existence.1 On the basis of the 
judgment in question it is not possible to prove the presence 
of consciousness during deep sleep as the witness of ajitana. 
All that we can say is that the entity denoted by the concept 
‘I’ persisted during deep sleep and it did not experience 
anything in that state except a good sleep (sukha-svapa). What 
is denoted by the notion of ‘I’ isitself the very self? Knowl- 
edge which is a dharma or attribute of the self does not 
function during deep sleep but is present in a quiescent form. 
If this were not admitted the recollection that follows soon 
-after sleep cannot be accounted for satisfactorily. Recollec- 
tion is possible only when there is the trace of what has been 
-experienced. If during deep sleep, ajfidna and consciousness 
alone were present, as the Advaitin says, the question would 
arise as to where does the samskara inhere? Pure conscious- 
ness cannot be the repository of the samskara since that would 
-conflict with the view that it is immutable and indeterminate. 
Besides, consciousness cannot be a witness. As it will be 
‘shown in the next chapter, only the subject or the self as a 
knower can be a witness. Thus it is difficult to prove that 
in the state of deep sleep consciousness manifests itself as 
devoid of all characteristics.3 

The same explanation holds good for other states of experi- 
ence such as swoon, trance and release. Knowledge in general 
always and necessarily manifests itself as related to a subject 
and having reference to an object. 

Vedanta Deésika next proceeds to show that even the 
pramanas do not prove the existence of an indeterminate 
knowledge. Perception, as has been pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, reveals an object as qualified by some characteristics. 


1 This criticism is based on the view that ajfidna means absence of knowl- 
edge and not a positive entity, as the Advaitin holds. The latter view is 
refuted by the Visistadvaitin. (See Chapter VII). 


2 This issue is discussed in detail in the subsequent chapter on the Nature 
.of the Individual Self. 


See Chapter IV, Section I. 
2§.D., Vada 10. 
na svapadyavasthasvapi nirvisesa prakasa siddhih. 
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Even the so-called indeterminate perception has for its 
-content a qualified entity.* 

Nor does inference establish it. Any inferential argument 
put forth to prove the inderminate character of consciousness 
would render it determinate. Inferential argument proceeds 
‘on judgment. In a judgment the predicate always adds 
something to the subject and as such it makes it determinate.* 

Verbal testimony also cannot prove it. Verbal testimony 
-can have the denotative function either in the form of words 
‘or in the form of a sentence (v@kya). In neither way does it 
point to an indeterminate consciousness. Words convey their 
senses not in isolation but in relation to other words and as 
such no word by itself conveys any meaning.® Even granting 
that words by themselves convey their meaning, the situation 
does not improve. For a word (fada) is a combination of 
two elements—a root and a suffix and as these elements have 
different meanings, it necessarily follows that the word conveys 
-only a sense affected with qualities.* 

As regards verbal testimony in the form of a sentence, the 
position does hardly improve. A sentence which is an aggre- 
gate of words expresses some special combination of senses 
(meanings of words) and hence has no power to denote 
anything devoid of all characteristics. Thus the author of 
the Sri-bhasya sums up the position in the following pithy 
statement: “As to verbal testimony, it is specially apparent 
that it possesses the power of denoting only such things as 
are characterised by qualities”. 

Vedanta Degika therefore, concludes that it is a false 
assumption to hold that the indeterminate consciousness is self- 
proved since there is neither a cognition of it nor the support 
of any other pramAnas, either inference or verbal testimony. 


1 See Chapter II, Section 4. 


2See Section VII for a detailed discussion of the syllogistic argument to 
prove the indeterminate character of consciousness. 

8 There are two views regarding the function of words. According to one 
view, known as anvité-bhidana vada, held by the Prabhakaras, words convey their 
own sense not in isolation but as in relation. As such no word by itself gives 
any clear meaning but only in combination with other words. According to 
the other view, known as abhihité-nvaya vada, held by the Bhattas, words pri- 
marily signify their own senses; but in this respect they serve only as causes of 
wecall (Smaraka) and as such they have no pramanya. 

See §.D., Vada 10. 


4 Sricbhasya, p. 26. 
na nirvigesa vastuni fabdah pramanam. 
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III Consciousness and Self-Luminosity 


We now come to the consideration of the second issue re- 
garding the self-luminosity (svayamprakagatva) of conscious- 
ness. The function of knowledge is to reveal an object. 
When knowledge reveals an object, it does not require to be 
revealed by another knowledge. On the other hand, knowl- 
edge reveals itself as well as the object. In other words, 
it is self-luminous (svayam-prakasa). It means that conscious— 
ness does not require to be manifested by another knowledge: 
at the time of revealing an object (visaya praka@ana velayam). 
This is the meaning of svayam-prakasa that is generally 
accepted by most of the thinkers including the Vigistad- 
vaitin. 

The Advaitin, however, does not accept the above meaning 
of self-luminosity. According to him consciousness is self- 
luminous in the sense that it can never at any time become 
the object of another knowledge. To put it in the words. 
of Citsukhacarya, ‘“ Self-luminosity is the capability of being 
called immediate in empirical usage, while remaining at the 
same time a non-object of knowledge ”’.1 

This meaning of self-luminosity, Vedanta Degika contends, 
is in direct conflict with experience. Our experience shows. 
that the knowledge of one person may become the content 
of the cognition of another. For instance, the experience of 
another individual is the object of the inferential knowledge 
based on the person’s friendly or unfriendly appearance. 
Even in the case of the same individual, his past states 
of experience become the object of his cognition as ex- 
pressed in the judgment, ‘at one time I knew, etc.. If 
knowledge were not admitted to be the object of another 
knowledge there would be an end to all empirical usage 
depending on speech. All emprical usage takes place through 
mutual understanding, that is, through the understanding of 
each other’s thoughts. As Ramanuja points out, “ Unless 
it were admitted that there is the inferential knowledge of 
thoughts of others, there would be no connection between 
the words and their meanings and this would imply the termi- 
nation of all empirical usage depending on speech ”’.2 

1 See Tattoapradipika, p. 9. 
avedyatve saty-aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyata, 
Sce also Nyayamakaranda, p. 135. 
2 Sri-bhasya, p. 30. 
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The Advaitin contends that if consciousness were the object 
of knowledge, it would be no better than an object. Hence 
the essential nature of consciousness should consist in its not 
being an object of knowledge. 

Vedanta Degika refutes this contention. The essential nature 
of consciousness does not consist in its not being an object of 
cognition; on the contrary, it consists in that it manifests its 
own object by its own being or that it manifests itsef to its 
own substrate. 

The conception of self-luminosity, in other words, does not 
necessarily imply that consciousness is a pure subject without 
in any form being an object, but on the contrary it means that 
knowledge when it manifests an object does not require itself 
to be manifested by anything else; and when it manifests, it 
also manifests itself to its own substrate, the self. 

If consciousness possesses one of these characteristics, it 
does not cease to be consciousness even if it becomes an 
object of another consciousness. A pot is not regarded as. 
conciousness not because it is the object of knowledge, but 
because it does not possess any of the characteristics of con- 
sciousness mentioned above. 

If consciousness were not the object of knowledge in any 
sense of the term, it would become a non-existent like the 
sky-flower. A sky-flower is not an object of knowledge and 
it is not consciousness. It may be argued that the sky-flower 
is not knowledge because it is a non-existent and not for 
the reason that it is not an object of cognition. On the same 
ground, it is replied that a pot too is not knowledge not 
because it is the object of knowledge but because it is opposed 
to knowledge (ajridna avirodhitvat), Vedanta Desika thus comes 
to the conclusion that ananu-bhdvyatva or not being an object 
of knowledge does not constitue the determinant of conscious- 
ness, as the Advaitin holds.* 

It is not possible to prove that consciousness is not an object 
of knowledge in the strict sense of the term. Thus, in the 
premise, ‘ Consciousness is self-luminous’ does the term anubhiitt 
denote something or not? If it denotes something and if that: 


15.D., Vada 20. 
sva sattayaiva svisrayam prati prakasamAnatva ripasya sva sattayaiva. 
sva vigaya bhasakatva riipasya va kasyacit anubhiti laksanasya svanu~ 
bhava-siddhasya anapagamat. 
See also Sri-bhasya, p. 31. 
2S.D., Vada 20. 
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be the Reality or Brahman, then that becomes manifested in 
so far as it is the object of knowledge, conveyed by that term. 
If it be said that the nature of Brahman which is illuminating 
itself is only restated by the term, even then the manifestation 
of it is inevitable in as much as it is the object of that cognition 
conveyed by the restatement. To avoid all these difficulties 
it cannot be said that the term denotes nothing, in which 
case it would have no meaning. Thus in some form or other 
consciousness should be admitted to be an object of knowledge 
even though it be self-luminous in character. Thus, the author 
of the Sri-bhasya sums up the position: ‘* The contention that 
something which is an object of consciousness cannot be 
consciousness is unsound *’.1 


IV Is Consciousness Eternal? 


The next issue to be considered is whether consciousness is 
eternal. The Advaitin’s conception is that consciousness is 
unproduced because its prior non-existence is neither known 
by itself nor through another consciousness. 

Vedanta Desika rejoins that the prior non-existence of 
knowledge is apprehended through itself as well as through 
another knowledge. Thus, the following cognition, «I was 
not aware of anything all this time’, apprehends its non- 
existence in the previous state. The competent non-cognition 
(yogyanupalabdhi) is the pramana in support of the cognition 
of prior non-existence of knowledge as well as of any other 
object.2_ It may be asked as to how the non-cognition which 
is past is helpful in establishing the prior non-existence of an 
object. This is possible, replies Vedanta Degika, because of 
the absence of recollection of the cognition of the object. If 
knowledge were present during deep sleep, we should have 
had its cognition in so far as it is capable of being known 
(yogya) and consequently we should have had a recollection 
of it soon after waking from sleep. But there is no remem- 
brance of it after waking up from sleep and this proves the 
non-existence of knowledge during deep sleep. It cannot be 


1 Sri-bhasya, p. 31 
ato anubhavyatve anarubhititvam iti upahasyam. 
# Anupalabdhi (non-cognition) is accepted by some as a separate pramdna, the 


sixth one, while by some as part of perception (fratyaksa). This is the means 
through which non-existence or negation (abhdva) is apprchended. 
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said that the non-recollection is due to the extinction of the 
samskaéra or latent impression. Only such factors as intense 
pleasure, intense pain and long interval are capable of extin- 
guishing the samskara and in the absence of these it is absurd 
to speak of its extinction. Nor can it be argued that deep 
sleep itself extinguishes the samskara. If that were the case 
there would be no recollection of what was experienced on a 
previous day. 

The prior non-existence of knowledge is also cognised 
through another knowledge. ‘This is possible since knowledge 
can be the object of another knowledge. If one’s knowledge 
were not the object of cognition of another, there would be an 
end to all empirical usages depending on speech. We come to 
know of the non-existence of knowledge by means of inference. 
In fact, it is on the basis of the presupposition of the absence 
of knowledge about a particular fact, we proceed to instruct 
a person on it. Again, when a preceptor teaches his pupil, he 
does it on the supposition that the pupil does not possess the 
knowledge of that which is taught to him. This absence of 
the particular knowledge of a thing or fact is the prior non- 
existence or the praghabhiva of knowledge. This is known, 
vas has been explained, by means of knowledge. The prior 
non-existence of knowledge of the future which exists in 
oneself is known through competent non-cognition, while the 
prior non-existence of knowledge of the past is known through 
recollection or by means of inference. Thus, it is possible 
to prove the non-existence of knowledge and in view of that 
it is not logically unintelligible to hold that consciousness is 
originated. 

As regards the contention that consciousness is eternal and 
therefore it is neither produced nor destroyed, it is pointed 
out that destruction and origination are possible even though 
consciousness is eternal. Origination and destruction are the 
particular states of consciousness. When knowledge flows 
through the channel of sense organs to the object and it 
apprchends the object, knowledge becomes produced. When 
the knowledge of the object ceases to exist, it is destroyed. 
Thus, the author of the Sri-bhasya says, “In view of the 
‘expansion and contraction of knowledge through the sense 


49.D., Vada 21. 
Sri-bhdgya, I. 1. 1. p. 33. 
tasmat na pragabhavadi asiddhya samvidah anutpattih upapattimati. 
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organs, there is the designation of orignation and destruc— 
tion ”.t In so far as these states do not affect in any way the 
essential nature of consciousness, consciousness even though it 
be eternal, admits both a beginning and an end. 


V Is Consciousness Immutable? 


On the basis of the foregoing conclusion Vedanta Deéika 
proceeds to refute the theory that consciousness is not subject 
to transmutation. Since knowledge is originated, it is futile 
to argue on that ground that it does not undergo any 
transmutation. 

In the judgment ‘knowledge is nirvikara’, what does the 
term nirvikarad mean? It can be understood in three ways. 
It may mean not having an upper limit or in other words, not 
being subject to destruction (uttard-vadhi-rahityam). Secondly, 
it may mean, which is a more appropriate sense, the mere: 
absence of particular states which are named differently 
(avastha-visesa-rahityam). Lastly, the word nirvik@ra may even 
refer to the absence of mere transformation (avasthamdira 
rahityam). 

Vedanta Defika contends that in none of these senses it is 
possible to understand the immutability of consciousness. 
Taking the first alternative, the argument put forth by the 
Advyaitin becomes inconclusive in respect of avidya. Avidya, 
according to the Advaitin, is not originated and yet it has an 
end since it is removed by right knowledge. It cannot be 
argued that avidya itself is illusory and hence its destruction 
too is illusory. For the Advaitin even the destruction of the 
pot is illusory and there would be nothing which could be 
truly regarded as having an end or destruction. In view of 
this it would not be possible to prove the negative con- 
comitance (watireka-vyapti) viz., whatever has an end has a 
beginning. If the destruction of the pot has an empirical 
reality, this is true of avidya as well. Nor can the Advaitin 
argue that what is implied by the probandum is the absence: 
of real end (paramdrtha-vikara). For there is no object which 
can be regarded by him as having a real end. 

To overcome this difficulty the syllogism may be expressed in 
a different form: ‘“ Consciousness does not have an end which 
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4s absolutely real, because it is unoriginated; whatever is un- 
originated does not have an end that is absolutely real, as 
for example avidya”. Even this does not solve the difficulty, 
‘contends Vedanta Degika. The syllogism suffers from the 
defect of the non-established probandum. The absence of an 
end that is absolutely real, which is the probandum of the 
syllogism, is a non-existent for the Advaitin. If he admits 
such a thing, it would lead to the denial of one’s own theory. 
(apasiddhanta). 

The second alternative is also untenable because the argu- 
ment is inconclusive in respect of avidya. The Advaitin 
himself maintains that avidya which is unoriginated trans- 
forms itself into different states that are designated as mahat, 
ahamkara etc. Consciousness also assumes different states 
known as smrti, anubhiti etc. This is proved by experience 
and it would be difficult to deny them. It cannot be said 
that the different states of consciousness are illusory in 
character because for the Advaitin there is no such state that 
is truly real. 

For the same reason the third alternative is not valid. It 
also results in the denial of one’s own theory. The Advaitin 
himself admits illusory transformation in respect of consci- 
cousness. If this were not admitted, the illusion of the 
universe, the need to overcome it and for this purpose the 
study of the sacred texts would all be meaningless. 

The Vigistadvaitin also admits that Brahman is unori- 
ginated and immutable. Nevertheless the criticisms levelled 
against the Advaitin do not apply to his own theory. 
The Visistadvaitin does not say that the knowledge which 
is evident to ordinary experience, which admits changes 
in the form of origination and destruction and which 
is the attribute of the self, is identical with Reality 
(Brahman). Nor does he accept that the transcendental con- 
sciousness devoid of a substrate and unrelated to objects 
js Brahman. According to the Visistadvaita Vedanta, Reality 
is a qualified entity. Brahman is associated with cit and 
acit, the sentient individual selves and the non-sentient 
matter. The changes such as origination and destruction 
belong to the latter, and these do not in any way affect 
Brahman. Brahman is no doubt omniscient but His knowl- 
edge is not subject to contraction and expansion, unlike the 
knowledge of the individual self. It is in this sense that the 
immutability or nirvikdratva of the Reality is understood in 
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the Visistadvaita system. In other words, the concept 
of immutability is intelligible in respect of a qualified Brah- 
man but not in the case of a transcendental consciousness 
which is identical with Reality. Vedanta Des ka, therefore, 
concludes that it is impossible to establish by means of 
reasoning that consciousness is immutable. In fact, consci- 
ousness, as is evident from our ordinary experience, assumes 
different states which are called by such names as anubhitt, 
smyti, buddhi etc. All these are synonymous with jadna or 
knowledge. These cannot be dismissed aside as false states. 
of consciousness.? 


VI Js Consciousness Manifold? 


The argument that consciousness is not manifold is also 
untenable. What does the term ‘manifold’ (ndna) mean? 
Taking the premise as a whole, viz., ‘ Consciousness is not 
manifold’ the words ‘not manifold’ can be interpreted in five 
ways. It may cither mean that consciousness is not different 
from anything; or it is not different from the knowledge- 
class; or it is not different from the svariipa of knowledge or 
it is not different from another consciousness; or it “may 
simply mean that there is no consciousness of a similar kind. 

Vedanta Degika examines each of the above alternatives. 
To take the first alternative, it is not possible to say that 
consciousness is not different from anything. It is, as a matter 
of fact, different from the external objects. Samkara himself 
admits the distinction between consciousness and objects.® 
If there were no distinction between the two, it would follow 
that they are identical, a position which is philosophically 
unsound. 

Nor is it sound to say that samuit is not different from 
samvit-class or that it is not different from its own nature. 
Both the alternatives are acceptable to the Visistadvaitin and 
as such the argument does not accomplish anything new. 

The fourth view is of some importance and is to be exa- 
mined in detail. The contention that consciousness is not 
different from another consciousness raises the issue whether 
or not another consciousness does exist. If it exists, it is not 
sound to argue that consciousness is not different from 
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another consciousness. If it does not exist, the proposition 
itself falls to the ground. 

It may be argued that there is only one consciousness, but 
the same as a result of its being conditioned by an adjunct 
assumes the form of another consciousness. In view of this 
it is said that consciousness is not different from the svariipa 
of knowledge just as the moon is not different from the 
reflected moon. 

Even this will not hold good, contends Degika. Avidya is 
unoriginated according to the Advaitin and yet it is distinct 
from another consciousness, and as such the probans becomes 
fallacious. If nescience and the other consciousness (samvi- 
dantara) are not distinct, it would follow that they are essenti- 
ally one—a position which is unacceptable to the Advaitin. 
The analogy of the moon and its reflection does hardly serve 
the purpose. The reflected moon which alone is illusory 
cannot be admitted to be identical with the original moon 
which is real.* 

As none of the alternatives stands logical examination, the 
proposition that consciousness is not manifold falls to the 
ground. Consciousness, on the contrary, should be admitted 
to be manifold. As Raméanuja points out, the difference of 
knowledge is proved by means of the difference of the objects 
of cognition which is established by valid knowledge in the 
same way as the difference of acts of cutting is proved by the 
difference of the objects cut.2 If all cognitions were identical 
then a single cognition which has for its object a pot only, 
should manifest the object of another cognition as well. 
But this is not the case in as much as there is the distinction 
of the known and the unknown. Hence it should be admitted, 
Vedanta Degika urges, that cognitions which are reciprocally 
related to objects are by their nature manifold in the same 
way as the acts of cutting, operating on different objects, are 
reciprocally different. 

It may be asked how knowledge, which is eternal, can 
admit in itself difference? This is possible, contends Desgika. 
Knowledge though it is eternal assumes contraction and 
expansion in respect of its objects in accordance with the 
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Karma of the individual.1_ It is in view of such changes 
which only consist in the respective objects becoming the 
content of experience conforming to Karma, that the difference 
in the act of knowing as well as the relationship of knowledge, 
to the respective objects (pratiniyata visayata) are accounted for. 
The Advaitin cannot adopt the same explanation, since con- 
sciousness has been admitted by him to be eternal, immutable 
and self-luminous. It may be argued that maya obscures it 
and as a result of this variegated experience takes place. But 
as it will be shown later,? this theory is hardly satisfactory. 


VIL Is Consciousness Undifferentiated? 


The theory that consciousness does not admit of any differ- 
entiation is also untenable. The Advaitin puts forth two 
arguments, both in the form of inference, in support of this 
theory. The first argument is that consciousness is undiffer- 
entiated because it is consciousness. To express the same 
negatively, whatever is differentiated is not consciousness, as in 
the case of a pot. The second argument which is more 
significant than the first is based on the contention that the 
characteristics which are objective in so far as they are know- 
able (drfya) cannot be attributed to consciousness which is 
pure subject. 

Vedanta DeSika refutes both the arguments. Taking the 
first argument, it is asked whether in the premise ‘ conscious- 
ness is nirvisesa’, the term nirvisesd denotes anything more than 
what is implied by the term ‘ consciousness’ or not. Ifit be the 
latter, it would amount to saying that consciousness is con- 
sciousness which is tautologous. If it be the former, then the 
predicate adds something to the subject in which case con- 
sciousness becomes determinate. It may be argued that the 
term ‘indeterminate’ implies that consciousness is devoid of 
all characteristics including indeterminateness itself as a 
quality of consciousness. This will not do, contends Degika. 
In a judgment, the predicate should be amitted to be related 
to the subject in some way or other. If it is not related in 
any way, then the judgement has no meaning. According to 
Indian Logic, there would follow the fallacy of non-relationship 
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between the subject and the probandum (ananvitanigraha- 
sthanam). If, on the contrary, the probandum is admitted 
to be related to the subject, it would inevitably follow that 
the subject is determinate. Hence it is not possible to assert 
that consciousness is devoid of all characteristics.t 

The second argument is refuted by pointing out that it is 
not possible to deny all characteristics in respect of con- 
sciousness. The Advaitin himself admits, to distinguish his own 
theory from that of the Vijiianavadins, that consciousness is 
eternal. Vedanta Desika asks whether or not eternity is 
denied as a characteristic of consciousness. If it be denied, 
then it would conflict with his own position. If it were not 
denied, the argument would be inconclusive. 

The Advaitin may however argue that eternity as a char- 
acteristic of consciousness is illusory and as such even if it 
be attributed to consciousness it will not involve any logical 
difficulty. In that case Vedanta Desika replies that the 
Advaitin’s attempt to establish that consciousness is eternal 
against those who deny it is futile. If the eternity of con- 
sciouness is illusory, then there would be no need to refute the 
view that consciousness is not eternal. To avoid these 
difficulties if eternity is regarded as the very nature of con- 
sciousness then the Advaitin should have no dispute with the 
Buddhists in so far as they also admit it as the anubhiiti-svariipa. 

Further, if the term anubhiti refers to the knowledge 
current in the empirical world, then there is the sublation of 
it by perception, because it is evident that such knowledge is 
manifold, being qualified by an object, a substrate and many 
other qualities involved in it. If, on the other hand, it 
refers to the nature of Brahman evident in scripture, even 
then the inference stands contradicted by the very scriptural 
texts which point out that Brahman is qualified by countless 
attributes. Thus, it is not possible to prove conclusively by 
means of inference that consciousness is devoid of all 
determinations. 


VIII Consciousness and the Self (Atman) 


We come to the last and most important issue, viz., whether 
consciousness is identical with the self. One of the arguments 
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put forth by the Advaitin to prove their identity is that 
consciousness is ajada. Vedanta Degika refutes the argument. 
on the ground that consciousness and self are of different 
nature and as such the two cannot be identical. According” 
to the Visistadvaita Vedanta knowledge can, unaided, reveal 
the external object. What it thus manifests is never for itself 
but always for another. That is “it can only show but 
cannot know”. It is only the self that can know what is. 
revealed or manifested by consciousness while it cannot reveal 
anything but itself. Knowledge is like a lamp which can 
reveal the presence of an object as well as its own, but cannot 
see cither, its revelation of things being always for another. 
It is thus a function of the self, an attribute of it and as such 
cannot be identical with its substrate.1 

On the basis of the above theory, the inferential argument 
of the Advaitin is subjected to a critical examination. What 
is the meaning of the term ajada? If it means, as the 
Visistadvaitin understands, the manifestation for itself (svasmai 
bhasamanatvam) then consciousness cannot be regarded as 
identical with the self on that ground. Consciousness mani- 
fests not for itself but for the self. 

The word qajada may be understood in the sense of mani-- 
festation without depending upon another knowledge (samoi- 
dantara nirapeksa prakasa). To whom does consciousness mani-- 
fest itself ? Does it manifest itself for itself or to something 
else? The former is untenable since consciousness does not 
manifest for itself but for the self (aman). Nor is the latter 
tenable as in that case it would be contrary to its nature of” 
being ajada. Manifestation to another is the characteristic: 
feature of an object but not of the self. 

The word ajada may also mean knowledge (jiana).. 
Knowledge is of the nature of manifestation (prakasarapa).. 
Prakasa or manifestation is a relative notion and the question: 
naturally arises as to whom it manifests? Does it manifest to- 
oneself or to somebody? As has been shown above neither is. 
possible. It cannot be said that it does not manifest to any 
body at all. In that case, it would cease to be prakasa or 
knowledge. Thus, it is difficult to prove that consciousness is: 
self on the ground that it is ajada.* 


‘See Prof. Hiriyanna’s article on “RamAnuja’s Theory of Knowledge" im 
the proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1925. 
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Let us consider the meaning of the term ‘self’ (aman) and 
see whether consciousness can be identical withit. It may 
mean a knowing subject (jrdta); or it may be understood in 
the sense of that which manifests itself for itself (svasmai-bhasa- 
manatvam) or it may also refer to that which is self-luminous 
(svayam prakasatvam). These are the three important views 
regarding the meaning of the term se/f and in none of 
these senses, Vedanta Degika contends, can consciousness be 
regarded as identical with the self. 

To take the first view, a knowing subject or jnata is that 
which is the locus of consciousness (jdndsraya).1_ If con- 
sciousness be the self in this sense, then it would amount to 
saying that consciousness is the locus of consciousness which 
is a self-contradiction in so far as the substrate as well as that 
which inheres in it are opposed to each other. 

As regards the second alternative, it is found on the analysis 
of experience that consciousness manifests itself to its substrate 
only and not for itself. The term svasmai signifies that which is 
the self should be the recipient of the manifestation (prakasa- 
phali). To be a recipient of manifestation is to have an 
empirical usage independent of the manifestation. This’ is: 
not admitted by the Advaitin in respect of consciousness. 
The view that phalitva is superimposed on consciousness does 
not solve the difficulty. 

The last alternative regarding meaning of the term ‘ atman” 
does not favour the Advaitin’s theory. That consciousness is 
a self-luminous entity is acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. On 
this ground, the identity of consciousness and the self is 
hardly established. 

The inferential argument may be stated in a different way 
to avoid the above logical difficulties. Atman is conscious- 
ness, because it is atman; that which is not consciousness is 
not atman, as for instance, the pot. Even this inference, 
Vedanta Degika urges, is not free from defects. If what is 
affirmed in the above premise is that the substrate is identical 
with the attribute, then it involves a contradiction in as 
much as the two are incompatible. If mere jidnatva be 
predicated of the self, the position is acceptable to the 
Vigistadvaitin and as such nothing new is accomplished by 
the inference. 
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Vedanta Desika, therefore, concludes that consciousness is 
not the very self. On the contrary, it is only an attribute of 
the knowing subject. 

All these criticisms, it may be argued, apply to the so-called 
‘common sense view of consciousness or the empirical know- 
ledge which admits a duality of subject and object and not 
to the transcendental absolute consciousness which is the 
very Reality. We also admit, the Advaitin may say, that the 
vytti-jnana or the knowledge of the psychosis is non-eternal, 
mutable, manifold and determinate. Against this argument 
Vedanta Desika urges that there is no such transcendental 
absolute consciousness devoid of all differentiations in so far 
asit is not established by any of the pramanas.!_ Hence the 
only consciousness that we know of is that which is related to 
a subject on the one hand and has a reference to an object. 
Such a knowledge can never be the same as the self or the 
Reality. 


4 Vada 33. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NATURE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL SELF 


Wiru the refutation of the theory that consciousness is identi- 
cal with the self, we are presented with the problem as to 
what the self is? According to Visistadvaita Vedanta, the 
individual self or the jivatman as it is called, is an eternal 
spiritual entity. It is the very Ego or the entity denoted 
by the notion of I’ (akamartha). Thus, it is not mere knowl- 
edge, but a knowing subject (jfata). There are many such 
jivas each with its own individuality. It is also a separate 
entity distinct from Brahman, a ‘ spiritual monad’ of Brahman. 

The Advaitin holds a different view which is in direct 
conflict with the above doctrine. He does not admit that 
the ‘Ego’ or the notion of ‘I’ is the true self in so far as it 
is only a product of illusion. Nor does he admit that the 
self is the knower (jada) in as much as knowership involves 
change, while the self must be immutable. Further, the true 
self is one only and cannot be many. The so-called knowing 
self or the jiva is either a reflection of the Brahman in avidya 
or the limitation of Brahman by avidya. The plurality of 
the self is thus due to avidya. True self is identical with the 
Absolute or the Brahman (Atmdca Brahma). 

Thus, there are four issues involved in the doctrine of the 
individual self. The first one which is psychological in 
character refers to the question whether the ‘ Ego’ is the self? 
The second issue, which is epistemological in nature, relates 
to the question whether the self is a knower. The third and 
the fourth are ontological issues and refer to the questions 
whether the individual self is one and whether it is identical 
with the Absolute. Vedanta DeSika discusses each one of 
these issues at great length and refutes the Advaitin’s views 
with a view to defending the Visistadvaitin’s doctrine.t 


1 See Vadas 26, 27, 36 and 37. 2 
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Regarding the first issue, the Advaitin contends that the 
notion of ‘I° or the ‘Ego’ (ahamartha) is not the true self. 
His main argument is based on the view that the self is 
eternal. What is eternal should persist in all the states. The 
notion of ‘I’ does not satisfy this condition; it does not per- 
sist during deep sleep as well as in the state of release. If it 
were present in the state of release, it would follow that even 
in the state of moksa there is ignorance. During the state 
of bondage the notion of ‘I’ is found to be co-terminous with 
_nescience and if that were admitted to persist in the state of 
release, ignorance would continue even in the state of release. 
The ahampadartha is, therefore, a product of illusion and as 
such it cannot be regarded as the self. Consciousness alone 
is the self.t 

The criticism of the above contention which is very elaborate 
is mainly directed to show that the notion of ‘I? persists both 
in the states of deep sleep and release. Let us first analyse 
the sleep experience. Soon after waking from sleep we make 
the judgments, ‘I slept happily’, and ‘I was not aware of 
anything all this time *. Obviously this is a case of recollection 
of the previous state of experience. To whom does this ex- 
perience belong? Does it belong to the entity denoted by the 
notion ‘I’ or does it belong to something else? If it be the 
former, it follows that the notion of ‘I’ persists in deep sleep. 
If it be the latter, then the Ego that recollects the past ex- 
perience would not be the same as that which experienced 
the sleep. It is true that the notion of ‘I’ is not manifest 
in deep sleep, but nevertheless its existence cannot be denied. 
‘The notion of ‘I’ is present both prior and subsequent to 
.deep sleep. Obviously it must have persisted even during 
deep sleep. The time, for instance, that lapsed during sleep 
is not experienced, but nevertheless it is not denied. We infer 
it on the basis of its being present prior and subsequent to 
sleep. Same is the case with the notion of «I ’, 

Further, the recollection of an experience is dependent 
upon the residual impression (samskara) of the experience. If 
sthe entity denoted by ‘I’ were not present during sleep, 
wherein does the samskdra inhere? Neither consciousness nor 
.avidya can be its repository since there is no proof either of 
,avidyd or consciousness being present in sleep. Even granting 
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that they persist in sleep, the residual impression cannot in- 
here in either of them. If the impression inheres in consci- 
ousness, it would conflict with the immutable and indeter- 
minate character of consciousness. If, on the other hand, 
avidya be its repository, it would become the knowing subject 
since the residual impression can inhere only in a knowing 
subject. Moreover, the samskara residing in some particular 
entity cannot be the basis of the recollection by some other 
entity.t 

What is the proofin support of the existence of conscious- 
ness and ignorance in the state of deep sleep? The judgments, 
‘I slept well’ and ‘I did not know anything all this time’ do 
not prove it. They only refer to the persistence of ‘I’ as 
associated with sound sleep. The latter judgment does not 
contradict the persistence of ‘I’ in sleep. It only negates the 
experience of external objects. In other words, it simply 
refers to the absence of knowledge of anything (jndnd-bhava). 
Nobody recollects after sleep that for such and such a time 
‘I did not exist’. On the other hand, the cognition is to the 
effect that ‘though I was present I did not know anything’. 
If, on the basis of the negative judgment the existence of the 
notion of ‘I’ during deep sleep be denied, it is possible on 
the same ground to deny even consciousness as the witness 
‘of ignorance. If consciousness persists in sleep because it is 
self-manifest, the same explanation holds good in respect of 
the notion of ‘I’. It is not, therefore, possible to deny the 
-existence of the notion of ‘I’ during deep sleep. ‘To say 
that ‘I’ alone slept previously and even then ‘I’ did not 
‘persist in sleep is a self-contradiction.* 

The Advaitin contends that the Ego does not persist in deep 
sleep but nevertheless, it can recollect the sleep experience. 
Consciousness endures in sleep as the witness of ajidana and 
chappiness (sukha). The same is called (saksi-pratyaksa). Saksin 
is the consciousness qualified per accidens -by the internal 
‘organ, whereas the Ego is the consciousness qualified per 
-proprium by the internal organ.® As there is thus an identity 
between the sdksin and the the Ego (akam-pratyaya ) the ignor- 
cance and happiness experienced by the sdksin during deep 
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sleep is recollected by the Ego in the form ‘I slept well” 
and “I was not aware of anything all this time’. 

The above theory is not sound, contends Vedanta Deégika. 
What is the nature of the pleasure that is experienced in deep 
sleep? It cannot be ordinary sensual pleasure because the: 
Sense organs are not admitted to be functioning in that state. 
Tf the pleasure be that which constitutes the essential nature 
of the self, then there is no need of its being experienced by the 
witness-self in so far as it is selfmanifest. Nor is there the 
manifestation of ajmana. The presence of ajnana during the 
state of deep sleep is only inferred by the absence of the re- 
collection of jfdna at the time of waking up from sleep just 
as the time that lapsed during sleep is inferred. Ajiidna is 
not, therefore, witnessed by consciousness. 

Vedanta Desika further argues that the conception of saksin 
itself is untenable. What is the nature of saksitva? Ts it 
the act of knowing (kartytvam) or is it the direct awareness. 
(saksatkaratvam)? Or is it something else? It cannot be the 
act of knowing in as much as the Advaitin does not admit 
any real cognisership in respect of the Self or Brahman. 

Nor is the second alternative tenable. A witness or saksin 
is one who knows about something by personal observation 
(saksitvam-ca saksat jidtytoam). A person who himself directly 
does not know cannot be a witness. In our ordinary experi- 
ence too we do not speak of mere knowledge as a witness. 
This view is also in consonance with the meaning offered b 
the learned grammarian, Panini. Thus, it is said that saksin 
means one who knows in person (sdksat drastari Sam-jnayam) * 
Pure consciousness cannot, therefore be the witness of Qjiana 
and pleasure. The conclusion to which we are led to is that 
it is not the pure consciousness but the notion of «I? that 
endures in deep sleep. 

The notion of ‘I’ endures even in the state of release. Its 
continuance in the state of release does not cause ignorance 
to the self (ajfatva). For the notion of ‘I’ manifests itself in 
the state of release in its true nature. What manifests in its 
true form does not cause ignorance.? If that were the case, 
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then the persistence of consciousness too in deep sleep would 
cause ignorance. Further, if the notion of ‘I’ did not persist 
in the state of release, then no one would attempt to study 
the moksa Sdstra in as much as release would bring about the 
destruction of ‘I’. No one would cherish one’s own 
destruction. 

Further, if the notion of ‘I’ were not the self, how could 
the cognition of ‘I’ in the body, the non-self, be called the 
delusion of self in the body (dehatma-bhrama)? According to 
the position held by the Advaitin it should be named as deha- 
ahamkara-bhrama, that is, the delusion of the body as ahamkara. 
The Advaitin may say that there is the illusion of the self and 
the ahamkara as identical and hence the deha-ahamkara-bhrama 
is itself called dehdtma-bhrama. But this does not hold good 
because the illusion of the self as identical with akamkara is 
itself unfounded.? 

The notion of ‘I? is generally identified with the ahamkara 
or the ego which is the product of the mahat-tattva, the evolute 
of prakrti. In view of that, it may be said that the entity 
denoted by ‘I’ is not the self. This is not sound, argues 
Vedanta Deégika. For on the same ground it may as well be 
said that samvit or consciousness is mahat in as much as it is 
synonymous with buddhi. The empirical ego is quite distinct 
from the notion of ‘I’. The former is that which causes 
attachment to the body, the non-self, while the latter is the 
pure self. The self-hood indicated by ‘1’ cannot be rejected 
as it is involved even in the very thought of renunciation. 
Vedanta Deéika, therefore, concludes that the entity denoted 
by ‘1? which is the knowing subject is the true self.? 


Il Self is the Knowing Subject 


Self, we have said, is the knower (jaata@) and not pure con- 
sciousness. Can knowership be attributed to the self without 
affecting its immutable character? The Advaitin’s contention 
is that cognisership involves change and as such it cannot be 
the property of the self which is immutable. Cognisership, 
on the other hand, belongs to the internal organ (antah-karana). 
The self only appears to be the knower or cogniser because 


19.D., Vada 26. 
* Tbid. 
siddham anaropita jfiatrtva visistah ahamartha eva atma iti. 
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of the superimposition of the property of the internal organ 
on it. The manifestation of cognisership is an illusion 
because it takes place in him alone who has the illusion of 
the body as the self as in the case of the cognition, ‘I 
am fat ’.t 

The above argument is subjected to a critical examination. 
The criticism is two-fold. First, the superimposition of the 
cognisership on the self is in no way possible. Secondly, the 
admission of the cognisership in respect of the self does not 
affect its immutable character. 

Cognisership cannot be a superimposition on consciousness 
or the self. Superimposition is possible only in respect of a 
substrate (adhistana) which is real. What is the substrate on 
which cognisership is superimposed? Apparently it must be 
consciousness, since for the Advaitin there is nothing else 
which is real. But this does not hold good, argues 
Vedanta Deéika. Whenever there is a superimposition, 
the substrate and the superimposed object are found in 
apposition. Thus, in the case of shell-silver illusion, ‘'This is 
silver’, silver is found in apposition to-this. If consciousness 
be the basis for the superimposition of cognisership on it, the 
latter should be found in apposition to the former in the form, 
viz., ‘Consciousness is the cogniser’. This is not actually 
the case. 

Further, superimposition is possible either when there is 
some similarity between two things or where the distinction 
between the two objects is not distinctly apprehended. In the 
case of the consciousness, as it is devoid of all determinations, 
it does not admit similarity with any other object and con- 
sequently the question of non-apprehension of distinction does 
not arise at all. 

The Advaitin may account for the superimposition of the 
congnisership on consciousness in a different way. Just as the 
white crystal when placed near a china rose appears to be red 
and iron ball hot, likewise consciousness too, because of the 
reflection of the ahamkara in it or of its contact with it, ap- 
pears to be the congniser. , 

Even this position is unsatisfactory, contends Vedanta 
DeSika. Redness and heat are really found in the china rose 
and the iron ball respectively. Because of the reflection of 
the red flower in the white crystal and of the contact of the 
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fire with iron ball, the appearance of the redness and the heat 
‘as the qualities of the crystal and the iron ball respectively 
is perfectly intelligible. In the case of the cognisership, how- 
ever, since real cognisership is not admitted either in respect 
of consciousness or in respect of ahamkara, the position is 
totally different.t 

It may be argued that consciousness becomes reflected in 
the particular psychosis of the internal organ and as a result 
of this there is the manifestation of the cognisership. Even 
this is inadmissible. The reflection of an entity that has no 
form (niriipasya) in that which is also devoid of form is im- 
possible just as there cannot be any reflection of sound, 
odour, taste etc. 

Another explanation is put forth by the Advaitin. Aham- 
ké@ra_ which possesses capacity for action (kriya-Sakti) and 
whose nature is to manifest things, manifests consciousness as 
if possessing its action, that is, as abiding within itself, just 
as the mirror manifests the face as abiding within it. It is, 
therefore, that the delusion in the form of ‘I know > arises. 

Even this is untenable. Consciousness which is ever 
Juminous needs no manifestation. Even if it is to be mani- 
fested, non-intelligent akamkara cannot manifest it direetly in 
the same manner as consciousness manifests other things.” 

Further, does the akamkara that has not been manifested 
reveal consciousness or the ahamkara that has been mani- 
fested? If it be the former, ahamkara would become real in 
so far as it can manifest consciousness by its being self-existent, 
i.e., without depending for its existence on consciousness. If 
it be the latter, unless the consciousness itself were manifest, 
ahamkara would not be manifested. If the unmanifested 
‘consciousness be manifested by ahamkara then there would 
be the denial of the self-luminosity of consciousness. 

‘After having shown that the superimposition of cogniser- 
ship is unintelligible, the other contention of the Advaitin is 
taken up for criticism. Cognisership, it is argued, like motion 
involves change because it is a particular act of knowing 
which involves action (kriyavisesa kartrtuartipa). Hence it is 
the property of the internal organ which is possessed of 
action. Because of its proximity to the self which is 


1 §.D., Vada 27. 
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essentially consciousness, it appears to be of the nature of 
knowledge. Thus, cognisership is an adventitious property of 
the self. 

The entire argument, Vedanta Degika contends, is based 
upon the wrong assumption that cognisership involves change. 
In what sense does it involve change? It cannot be in the 
sense of the transformation from one state to another, as in 
the case of a lump of clay, since no such transformation is 
admitted in respect of the self. Nor is it in the sense that the 
word jidia, in so far as it admits a root meaning, involves 
change. If that be the case, then consciousness too involves 
change in as such as it is connected with such words as asti, 
bhavati etc., which admit a root meaning. If the words 
asti and bhavati do not involve change as they are eternal, 
the same may be said of cognisership too. If it be argued 
that knowership is found to be accidental then it can as well 
be said that astitva too is found to be accidental. If on the 
strength of scriptural texts astitva is regarded to be eternal 
not involving any change, then it may also be pointed out 
that scriptural texts establish that cognisership too is eternal.! 

Thus it is difficult to prove cither on the strength of 
scriptural texts or by means of reasoning that cognisership is 
an adventitious property of the self. The Vidi advaitin, 
therefore, strikes at a compromise by holding the view that 
knowledge is the essential attribute of the self. The function 
of such knowledge is to reveal objects through the respective 
sense organs. Whenever it functions it is said to have been 
originated. When it does not function, it it said to have been 
destroyed. What is meant by the origination and destruction 
of consciousness is its manifestation and non-manifestation. 
The self is overlaid with the previous deeds (karma) and this 
accounts for the expansion or contraction of knowledge. 
Knowledge is eternal and by its very nature it is pure and is 
capable of revealing everything. Nevertheless it does not 
manifest things always because of the fact that its functions 
are subjected to karma. This is explained by the analogy of 
the diamond encrusted with dirt. The lustre of the gem is 
not produced by the mere removal of dirt. It is already 
there as unmanifest on account of its being covered by the 
dirt; as soon as the latter is removed it shines itself in its true 
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nature. So also knowledge in the self is not originated but 
is always there. When karma is overcome knowledge shines 
forth in its true nature. As long as there is karma, the 
contraction and expansion of knowledge takes place and in 
this sense we speak of origination and destruction of knowl- 
edge. As these states do not directly belong to the self, the 
immutable character of the self remains unaffected. When- 
ever knowledge reveals an object there arises the cognition 
<I know’. This cognisership belongs to the self. It is not, 
therefore, a mere superimposition but is real. 


III Plurality of the Individual Self 


True self, according to the Advaitin, is one only. If this be 
the case, naturally the question arises, regarding the plurality 
of the individual selves or jivas. The individual selves as far 
as our experience goes are many and they appear to be real. 
How are we to account for the plurality of the jivas? The 
Advaitin answers that the one self appears as many and so 
the plurality of selves is not ultimately real. The self appears 
as many because of the difference of the bodies, the internal 
organs etc. This is explained on the analogy of the reflection 
of the single moon in the waves. Just as the single moon 
appears as many being reflected in the waves, likewise the 
self appears as many being reflected in the numerous internal 
organs. ‘This is the theory of bimba-pratibimba-vada associated 
with the name of Prakagatman, the author of the Vivarana.* 

There is another view known as avaccheda-vada, which is 
associated with the author of the Bhdmati, Vacaspati Misra, 
who holds that the plurality of the individual selves is 
conditioned by the adjuncts. The individual self is not the 
reflection of the pure consciousness in the internal organ, but 
it is the pure consciousness itself conditioned by the internal 
organs. The illustration offered to explain this view is the 
‘cosmic ether (dkdsa) which is one and all-pervasive and 
which is conditioned by pots etc. In either of the views, the 
plurality of the self is only illusory. 

The following inferential argument is put forth to prove 
the illusory character of the plurality of selves. ‘‘ The bodies 
in question possess my Own self as their selves because they 


1 See Paficapadika Vivarana, pp. 64-6 (V.S.S.). 
2 See Bhamati. 
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are bodies just like my own body in question”. ‘ The self 
of all is myself, because it is sentient like my own self.” 
Again, it is argued, “ The plurality of the bodies in question 
is not dependent on the plurality of selves, because of the 
difference of the bodies, just like the different bodies of 
Saubhari. If this were not accepted, there would follow the 
prolixity of assumptions ”’.1 

There are two possible objections against this theory. We 
find different types of individuals in our ordinary experience 
and the difference in respect of them is made only on the 
basis of the different characteristics they possess. Thus, we 
call one a wise man and another a fool. One is considered 
happy while another unhappy. From these distinctions it 
follows that the selves are many. In view of this Aksapada 
says, “Selves are established as many”’.* The Sankhyas. 
also point out that there are many selves because of the fact 
that birth, death, sense organs etc., are distinct in each 
individual. 

The second objection refers to the difference of experience 
from individual to individual. If the self of ‘A’ is the 
same as the self of ‘B’ then the experience of ‘B’ should 
be had by ‘A’ as well. But this is not the case, as far as 
our ordinary experience goes. Hence the self should be 
admitted as many. 

As regards the first objection the Advaitin contends that it 
is not established that there is opposition between the charac- 
teristics in question. What is understood by an opposition 
is that the qualities do not exist together (sahdnavasthana). 
That the qualities do not exist together can be known when 
the difference between the substrate (in which the qualities 
inhere) is established; that there is difference between the 
substrates can be known only when the difference of the 
qualities is established. The argument thus involves a vicious. 
circle, 

As regards the other objection it is argued that the experi- 
ence of each individual is determined by the nescience of the 
individual as well as his internal organ which experiences 
pleasure and pain and hence there is no possibility of one 
individual having the recollection of the experiences of the 
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other. This is the case as far as ordinary human beings are 
concerned. In the case of Prahlada and Vamadeva, the 
Advaitin admits that they can have the recollection of the 
experiences of all. 

Further, the Advaitin argues that the recollection of the 
experiences of other individuals by oneself is acceptable to 
him. The experience of another is also the experience of 
oneself, because the self of another is identical with one’s own 
self. It is not possible to establish the difference of another 
from oneself. Perception cannot prove it. For all that we 
know in perception is that an mdividual exists there and it 
cannot prove that that individual is different from oneself. 
Nor can it be inferred by such characteristic features as 
appear in his face. As has been already pointed out, it is 
not possible to prove that the characteristics are mutually 
opposed. 

It may be argued that if the selves are identical, the 
distinction between the bound and the released selves would 
be unintelligible. This cannot be, contends the Advaitin. 
According to those who hold that qjaana is located in the 
Absolute, there is no one who has been released. There is 
only one self who being bound by one avidya is deluded and 
the same is released when that avidya is removed. On this 
view the release of such persons as Suka and Vamadeva has 
to be understood as illusory as the release of the dream 
persons.1 As for those who hold that ajnana is located in the 
jiva, release consists in the cessation of ajnana of that parti- 
cular jiva. Though one jiva is released, the other jivas 
continue to be in bondage since the ajiana located in them 
continues. Brahman, however, is eternally free and has neither 
bondage nor release. 

Vedanta Degika first examines the soundness of the syllog- 
istic arguments put forth by the Advaitin. In the inferential 
premise, “The bodies in question possess for their selves my 
own (mayaiva)”. What is meant by the expression my own? 
Does it mean the entity denoted by the Ego-notion or the 
consciousness that is associated with the ‘I’ or something 
that supersedes both and stands as their witness (saksin) ? 


1 This is the view of the Eka-jiva-vadin associated with the author of Vedanta 
Siddhanta Muktavali (Prakasananda). 
See p. 16 (Benares Edn.) 
ata evajiidnasya jivopadhitvat tasya caikatvat tadupadhika atma jivo 
bhavanneka eva bhavatityeka jivavadino vadanti. 
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The first alternative will not do, because the Advaitin does 
not admit that the entity denoted by ‘I’ is the self and as 
such the argument becomes fallacious in so far as one’s own 
body (which is the illustration of the syllogism) is devoid of 
a self. Nor does the second alternative hold good. Samvit 
or consciousness is not admitted to be the self by the 
Vigistadvaitin and the argument is, therefore, defective for 
the opponent. Nor is the third alternative correct because 
the conception of saksin as understood by the Advaitin is 
proved to be untenable.t 

Similarly in the case of the other argument viz., “The 
self of all is my own self, because it is sentient ”, what is 
it that is sought to be established here? If the identity of the 
individual selves is sought to be established, the argument 
falls to the ground. As it will be shown presently there 
cannot be any identity of the individual selves in so far as 
there is mutual opposition between the characteristics Ppossess- 
ed by the different individuals. Thus, it is not possible to 
prove on the basis of the inference the identity or the oneness 
of the self. It is also possible to put a counter argument. 
The self of ‘A’ is different from the self of *B® because A? 
can never at any time recollect the experience of °B’, as 
for instance, the pot. The probans is supported by one’s 
own experience.* i 

It is argued that there is no opposition between one indi- 
vidual being wise and the other ignorant as it is not possible 
to establish that there is opposition between these two 
characteristics. Against this argument Vedanta Degika asks 
whether the opposition in question is denied after having 
accepted opposition in general in some other case or is it 
denied without admitting the opposition anywhere. If it be 
denied everywhere it would be absurd even to argue with the 
opponent in so far as there is no opposition (according to the 
position held by the Advaitin) between one’s own view and 
that of the opponent. If opposition is accepted in some other 
instances, it is hardly possible to disprove it in the present 
instance. 

It was pointed out that the experience of other individuals 
cannot be recollected by oneself because of the variegated 
nature of the avidyd located in each individual self or because 
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of the difference of the limiting adjunct. This will not do, 
contends Degika. The theory of avidya, as will be shown 
in a subsequent chapter,! is riddled with contradiction and 
hence on that ground the difference in the experience of the 
different individuals cannot be accounted for. As for the 
difference of adjuncts (upadhi), it cannot constitute a hind- 
rance to the recollection of the experience of one individual 
by another as in the case of Saubhari, the Puranic personality. 
The different bodies assumed by Saubhari had different 
internal organs and yet the experience of one body was 
recollected by the other. Hence, it is not the mere difference 
of the adjuncts in the form of internal organs but the different 
selves etc., that actually account for the difference of the 
experience in each individual. If difference in experience 
be determined on the basis of the difference of antah- 
karana, then why not the same be determined on the basis 
‘of the difference of external sense organs? Actually that is 
not the case, for we only recollect what we have seen or 
experienced.* 

‘Tke contention that the experience of another is one’s own 
because the self in both is the same does not hold good since 
the experiences of two individuals are quite different. That 
the other individual is different from oneself is established 
by inference, if not by perception. The apprehension of 
otherness is definitely possible by means of inference based 
on such factors as joy etc., which are not present in oneself. 

Unless the difference of the individual self is admitted to 
be real, the distinction between bondage and release cannot 
be accounted for satisfactorily. According to those who hold 
that Brahman is the locus of ajfdna, there is no individual 
who has been released. And even the release of such persons 
as Suka, Vamadeva etc., is also illusory. If such a theory be 
admitted then the release of the preceptors who teach Advaita 
would be illusory and as such they would hardly attract any 
aspirants for the release. How can then the preceptor per- 
suade the disciples to study Vedanta for the sake of attaining 
release? Such a view would lead to the conclusion that there 
was never any release of any self nor was there at any time 
bondage. Such a position would also lead to the theory that 
there is eternal bondage which is never removed and in the 
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absence of the removal of bondage, the sacred texts which are 
meant for the purpose of imparting the means of overcoming 
bondage are meaningless. 

On the view that ajfana is located in the jivas, Brahman 
would be free from bondage; but the distinction between 
bondage and freedom would stand unaccounted for. For 
everything other than Brahman is illusory and as such 
bondage would only mean what is illusory while freedom 
means what is real. Such a distinction is philosophically 
unsatisfactory. Hence it should be admitted that there are 
many individual selves distinct from each other. 


IV The Individual Self and Isvara 


After having set aside the view that the individual selves are 
identical, Vedanta Desika takes up for consideration the theory 
of the identity of the individual self and the Absolute. The 
self in us, the Advaitin contends, is identical with the Absolute 
(ISvara). What is the ground on which the finite self’is held 
to be identical with the Absolute, asks Vedanta Deéika. Is 
it established by means of perception or inference or scrip- 
tural texts? These are the three pramanas which could 
establish the theory of the identity of the self and the Absolute. 

Perception does not prove it because in perception we 
always apprehend ourselves as other than [ivara. It is not 
necessary that Ivara should be known directly in order to 
apprehend ourselves as different from Him. The knowledge 
of Igvara as given to us by the peepee texts is sufficient for 
the purpose of knowing the self as different from Him. 

Is there an apprehension in the form ‘I am not the Lord’? 
There is such an apprehension in respect of him who is weak. 
Even if one does not have such a cognition, there is at least 
the cognition in oneself of such characteristics as are contrary 
to those of Igvara. The individual selves are subject to karma, 
possess unfulfilled desires and are tortured by the three-fold 
misery. They are, therefore, seeking some means of over- 
coming the bondage. Thus, it is evident through perception. 
that the individual selves are not identical with [évara.2 

Nor is it possible to establish the identity of the self and 
Igvara on the strength of reasoning. Just as in one’s own 
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body the self is found to be different from Isvara, in the same 
way the selves in the other individuals are different from. 
Iévara in so far as the former possess such characteristics as 
are different from the latter. This is evident, as has been 
shown above, from one’s own experience. Thus, the inferen- 
tial argument viz., the jiva is identical with Igvara because 
it is sentient, stands sublated. The very premise involves. 
selfcontradiction in so far as the jiva is known to be different 
from Igvara. 

It may be argued that there is identity between the two- 
because the characteristics of jiva that are opposed to Igvara 
are allillusory. This will not hold good. For the Advyaitin him- 

“self admits that [svara and jiva are superimposed on Brahman 
in the form of cause, effect and upadhi just as the snake and 
the crack in the ground are superimposed on the rope; 
nevertheless if Iévara and jiva are identical, then the super- 
imposed snake and the crack in the ground would also become 
identical which is absurd as far as our ordinary experience 
is concerned. The superimposed objects are never identical, 
much less the substrate and the object superimposed on it. 

The scriptural texts also do not establish the identity of the 
self and Ivara. There are numerous scriptural texts which 
explicitly point out the difference of the individual self from 
the Absolute.t In some places the sacred texts also point out 
the distinguishing characteristics of the self and the Absolute. 
Inother contexts the texts also refer to the Sambandha or the rela- 
tionship between the self and the Absolute which accounts 
for the difference.* Even during the state of release the 


1 See Mundaka Up., 3-1-2. 
justam yada pasyati anyam-Kam. 
Suet. Up., I. 6. é 
prthagatmanam preritaram ca matya. 
Mund. Up., 3-1-1. 
Tait. Up., 2-5-2. b 
tasmadva ctasmat vijdana mayat; 
anyontara atma anandamayah. 
Gita, 15-7. 
* See Mundaka Up., 1-1-9. 
Yyah-sarvajniah-sarvavit. 
Svet. Up. 6-8. 
a parasya Saktih vividhaiva sriyate svabhaviki jana baiakniya ca. 
Suet. Up., 6-9 and 6-10. 
3 See Brah. Up., 5-7. 
a Atmani tistan.... . . yasyatma Sariram. 
‘Svet. Up. 11-3. u 
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Absolute and the self are spoken of as different.1_ Thus, it is 
established by the sacred texts that the self and the Absolute 
are different which is also in conformity with our ordinary 
experience. 

Nevertheless if some texts refer to the identity of the self 
and Igvara, then they should be understood in a secondary 
‘sense as referring to the relationship between the two in the 
form of the Master and the servant. Ifsuch an interpretation 
were not accepted, then whenever Igvara and matter (acetana) 
are spoken of as one, it would follow that they are identical. 
It may be argued that matter and Ivara are stated in apposi- 
tion and as such the former in so far as it is unreal is meant 
to be sublated by the latter.2 This will not do since the same 
interpretation can as well be applied to the statements where 
jiva and Iévara are stated in apposition and as a result of it 
jiva would stand sublated by Ivara. 

It may be said that if the self itself be negated, release 
would not be a summum bonum (purusartha). But this con- 
tention docs not hold good for the Advaitin because he 
negates the existence of the entity denoted by the notion ‘I? 
and still holds that release is the ultimate goal. On the 
analogy of the cosmic ether and the ether conditioned by the 
pot, the self and Igvara may be regarded to be identical 
in the state of release. But such an interpretation will not 
do as it would stand in direct conflict with the texts pointing 
out equality (samya) between jiva and Igvara in the state of 
release. If this conflict is to be avoided identity of jiva and 
Igvara cannot be maintained. The two are spoken of as 
identical only in view of the fact that Igvara is the inner self 
of the individual. This meaning is implied in the following 
Vedanta Sutra: Avasthiteriti Kasakrtsnah. In the Mahabharata 
also it is said “The Lord is different, likewise the self which 
is the twenty-fifth principle is distinct; wise men say that 
they are one because the former resides in the latter ’.4 The 
individual self therefore, which is a permanent spiritual entity 
-can never be identical with Igvara. 

1 Tait. Up., 1-7. 

so’ Sunte sarvan kaman saha brahmana vipatciteti, 


Up., 3-1-3. x 
niranjanah paramam simyam upaiti. 
Gita, 14-2. 
* See Vada 32. ° Vedanta Siitra, 1-4-2-2, 


4 See Mahabh., Moksadharma. 
anyasca rajan sa parah tatha anyah pafica vimsakah; 
tatsthatvat-anupagyanti-hy ckaeveti sadhavah, 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE DOCTRINE OF NIRGUNA BRAHMAN 


Tue most distinguishing feature of Advaita Vedanta on its 
metaphysical side is the advocacy of the doctrine of nirguna 
Brahman. The one and the only reality admitted is the pure 
Brahman devoid of all determinations (nirvisesa). In view 
of this Advaita is designated as Wirvisesa Brahma Vada.‘ This. 
doctrine is established mainly on the strength of the scrip- 
tural texts. 

The rival schools of Vedanta which also take their stand on 
the scriptural texts in determining the nature of the ultimate 
Reality maintain that Brahman is qualified by numerous 
attributes. In other words, they uphold the theory that 
saguna Brahman is the ultimate Reality. Quite naturally 
the critics of Advaita have subjected the Advaitin’s doctrine 
of nirguga Brahman to severe criticism. The criticism is 
mainly directed towards the examination of the scriptural 
texts quoted by the Advaitin in support of his theory and 
showing that their import is something different from what 
the Advaitin holds. 

Vedanta Degika does not take up in the Satadasani a de- 
tailed examination of the meaning of the scriptural as well as 
the smrti texts referring to the nature of Brahman, as this 
has been covered by Ramanuja in his Sri-bhdsya. He, on the 
other hand, devotes his attention to the discussion of some of 
the important issues which constitute the basis for the 
Advaitin’s interpretation of the scriptural texts. The first issue 
is whether scriptural texts referring to Brahman as nirguna 
are more authoritative than the texts that refer to Brahman 
as saguna. Secondly, does a scriptural text wherein the terms 
are found in apposition (sémanadhikaranya) convey an impar- 
tite and non-relational sense (akhandartha) ? Lastly, would it be 
possible to conceive a nirguna Brahman as ananda, nitya and 
advitiya? How far do the smrti texts in general and Vedanta- 
Sitras in particular support the doctrine of nirgura Brahman?’ 


1 Gp, the opening sentence of Vada 1. 
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What then is the function of the sacred texts in respect of 
Brahman which is not characterisable in any way? Each one 
-of these questions will be considered in the course of the 
present chapter. 


I Saguna Srutis and Nirguna Srutis 


Sruti is the final authority in spiritual matters and hence 
the question whether Brahman is saguna or nirguna in cha- 
racter will have to be ultimately decided on the strength of 
the scriptural texts. But here we are faced with a difficulty. 
There are scriptural texts which speak of Brahman as devoid 
of qualities,+ while there are also texts which openly declare 
Brahman to be qualified by numerous attributes.2 How are 
we to overcome such a conflict? There are two ways of re- 
solving it. One way is to accept the validity of both the 
texts and interpret them in such a way that the apparent con- 
flict does not arise at all. This is the method adopted by the 
Visistadvaitin. The other way of solving the difficulty is to 
ascribe a superior validity to one of the two conflicting texts 
and deny the other as non-authoritative. The Advaitin who 
does not agree with the former method adopts the latter. Both 
the texts, he contends, cannot be maintained to be equally 
valid in view of the fact that they refer to an existent (siddha- 
vastu). Obviously one of them has to be negated as invalid. 
Now, of the two conflicting texts, saguna Srutis, and nirguna 
rutis, which of them are of greater validity? The Advaitin’s 
answer is that the texts which deny all qualities of Reality are 
Jater in order than the texts which refer to the Reality as 


1 See Svet. Up., VI. 19. 
niskalam nigkriyam éantam niravadyam niranjanam, 
Mund. Up., 1. 1.6. 
yattad-adrésyam agrahyam agotram avarnam aciksuh afrotram tad- 
apanipadam. . . 
Ch. Up., 8. 1.7. Apahatapapma vijarah. 
Brah. Up., 5.8.8. Asthilam ananu. . . 


“2 See Mund. Up., 2. 2.7. 
yas-sarvajiiah sarvavit. 
satyakfmas-satya-samkalpah, 

‘Ch. Up., 8. 1.5. 
Soet. Up., 6. 
‘Tasit. Up., I. 1.2. 
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qualified, because denial presupposes that which is to be 
denied. Negation in view of affirmation is later and what is 
later, according to the principle of the subsequent sublating 
the earlier (apaccheda-nydya) 3, is of greater force and occupies 
the position of the sublater (badhakam). In view of this the 
nirguna Srutis are of greater validity than the saguna Srutis. 

Vedanta Deéika controverts the above argument. He con- 
tends that the entire argument is based on the assumption 
that the apaccheda-nyaya holds good here. This is far from the 
truth. The apaccheda-nyaya holds good where the two texts 
that are not regularly opposed to each other follow as the 
earlier and later (aniyata virodha paurvaparye-hy-apaccheda nayah). 
Where there is a regular opposition between the two texts 
coming as earlier and later, (niyata virodha paurvaparye), the 
earlier text is predominant, according to the principle known 
as upakramadhikarana-nyda,* and as such the question of later 
being stronger does not arise at all. Thus the apaccheda-nydya 
does not apply in the case of the saguna and nirguna texts as 
the two are mutually opposed to each other by their 
very nature. 

On the other hand, the principle known as utsargd-pavada- 
sydya offers a better solution to the problem. According to 
this principle, the negative text will have to be interpreted in 
accordance with the affirmative text. Thus, for instance, 
there is a scriptural text which says that animals should not 
be injured while another text points out that an animal 
(pasu) should be used for a particular sacrifice.* The conflict 
here is overcome by interpreting the former text to mean that 
animals other than those enjoined in the scriptural text for 
sacrificial purposes should not be injured. The same logic 
holds good in respect of sagura and nirguya texts. If some 
texts affirm that Brahman possesses qualities while others 
deny the same, the later should be understood to mean the 
denial of qualities other than those mentioned in the former 
(vihita vyatirikta guna nisedhak). In other words, the implica- 
tion of the negative texts is that Brahman is devoid of such 
inauspicious attributes as change, karma etc., but not that it 
is devoid of all characteristics. Such an interpretation, 
though it restricts the import of the negative texts to some 


1 See fn. 2, p. 29. 
2 This is the principle of the earlier being stronger than the later. 
* na himsyat sarvabhitani 

agnifomiyam pasum-alabheta. 
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extent, maintains the validity of both the saguna and nirgune 
$rutis. If, on the contrary, the principle of the later sublat- 
ing the earlier is adopted, it is not possible to maintain the 
validity of both the texts. The apaccheda-nydya holds good 
where the later cannot arise except as contradicting the 
earlier, as in the case of the two cognitions, ‘ This is silver” 
and ‘ This is not silver’. The later cognition cannot arise 
except as sublating the earlier and as such what is sublated 
cannot be regarded in any sense as valid. 

It may, however, be argued that though the saguna texts 
are contradicted by the zirguna texts the former do not 
become invalid so far as they subserve those texts referring to 
contemplation for the purpose of definite ends. This will 
not do, since those very texts point out that contemplation of 
saguna Brahman leads to moksa, the supreme goal of 
spiritual endeavour. It is therefore, not possible to maintain 
the validity of either texts except on the basis of the inter- 
pretation offered by the Visistadvaitin. 

Vedanta DeSika, concludes that saguna srutis are as valid 
as the nirguna Srutis in as much as both refer to the same 
Reality. Negation only refers to those qualities other than 
those affirmed (vihita watirikta visayah nisedhah). As the 
contents of the two texts apply to different aspects of Reality, 
there is absolutely no conflict between them. In the absence 
of conflict the question of the sublater and the sublated does. 
not arise at all.2 Thus, it is not possible to establish on the 
strength of the nirguna texts that Brahman is nirguna in 
character. 


Il The Theory of Akhandartha 


We now come to the second issue, viz., whether any of the 
scriptural texts can convey an impartite and non-relational 
sense (akhandartha). This question arises particularly in con- 
nection with the interpretation of the Upanisadic text, 


1$.D., Vada 52. 
See also Srutaprakasika, Vol. 3, pp. 975-6. 
* $.D., Vada 52. 
See also Tattvasara. 
yad-brahmanah guna-Sarira-vikarajanma- 
karmadi-gocara-vidhi-pratisedha vacah; 
anyonya-bhinna-visayah na virodha-gandham 
arhanti tanna visayah pratisedha bodhyah, 
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‘Satyam Fitdnam Anantam Brahma” * which gives the definition 
of Brahman as ‘ Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude’. The 
main issue is whether in this text the terms in question 
denote the very svaripa of Brahman or its characteristics. 
The Advaitin maintains the former view while the Visistad- 
vaitin holds the latter. The chief argument of the Advaitin 
for adopting the above view is that a sentence in which the 
terms are found in apposition (sdmanadhi-karanya) conveys an 
impartite and non-relational sense. Thus, for instance, in 
the judgment ‘He (is) that Devadatta’ the two terms *He’ 
and ‘ Devadatta’ which stand in apposition do convey the 
idea of one individual. In other words, a sentence conveys 
the idea of one entity only when all its constituent terms 
denote one and the same thing. Accordingly, the Upanisadic 
text in question is understood to mean that Brahman 
is Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude and not that it is 
possessed of these three characteristics. The argument is also 
stated in the form of a syllogism: “ The text under dispute 
refers to what is impartite and non-relational; because itis an 
appositional sentence just like the sentence, ‘He is that 


2992 


Devadatta’. 
If all the terms denote the same sense would it not follow 


that they are synonyms? To this the Advaitin replies that the 
terms can convey one meaning without being synonyms. 
These terms convey a meaning which is contrary to what is 
ordinarily implied by them. They have a negative impli- 
cation and serve to distinguish the entity denoted by them 
as different from things which possess characteristics other 
than what are ordinarily implied. In the Upanisadic text 
under question Brahman is defined as what is contrary in 
nature to all other things. Whatever is opposed to its nature 
is virtually contradicted by these three terms. The term Satya 
for instance, has the purport of distinguishing Brahman from 
whatever things are not real (anyia). The term Jnana 
distinguishes Brahman from things which are non-sentient 
(Jada). Similary, the term Ananta distinguishes it from 
whatever is limited in space, time and object (desa kala vastu 
paricchinna). Thus, these terms, though they denote the 


1 Tait. Up. 
2 $.D., Vada 38. 
vigitam vakyam akhandartha param; samanadhi-karana vakyatvat; 
so, yam devadatta ityadi vakyavat. 
Cp. Tattvasuddhi, p. 59. 
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svaripa of Brahman, do not become synonyms in so far as 
they convey the essential distinction of Brahman from every- 
thing elsc.t Brahman as defined by the Upanisadic text is 
one homogeneous being devoid of all difference. 

The criticism of this doctrine is very elaborate. The main 
point of the criticism is that a sentence, where the terms stand 
in apposition, does not convey an impartite and non-relational 
sense but on the contrary it denotes one entity as qualified by 
the characteristics connoted by the terms of the sentence. 
This, the Visistadvaitins contend, is the true meaning of 
sdmanadhi-karanya. This meaning is adopted on the basis of 
the definition given by the grammarians. Thus, it is defined: 
“ Bhinna pravrtti nimittanam sabdindm ekasmin arthe vrltih sama- 
nadhi karanyam.” “Tt is the application to one thing of 
several words, for the application of each of which there is a 
different motive.” To put it in terms of modern logic, 
samanadhi-karanya is that where the terms having different 
connotations denote one thing. Though the terms of the 
proposition have different connotations, they can yet denote 
one and the same thing. Thus, for instance, in the judgment 
‘blue lotus’ (nilotpalam), the term ‘blue’ has a different 
connotation from that of ‘lotus’. The connotation of 
‘blue’ is the quality of blueness while that of lotus is ¢ lotus- 
ness’ and yet the two terms refer to one object viz., 
‘lotus’. Such terms are said to be in apposition and a 
sentence containing such terms is called a samanadhikarana- 
vakya. i 

Keeping this point in view Vedanta Desgika critically 
examines the arguments of the Advaitin. Taking the 
syllogism, he asks the meaning of the term ‘akhandartha param’, 
which is the probandum of the syllogism. It is resolved into 
seven alternatives: (1) that which is formless (niravayava), 
(2) that which is indivisible (acchedya), (3) that which is 
devoid of all characteristics (nirvisesanatva), (4) that which is 
the substrate only (visesya), (5) that which admits of no 
difference (nirbhedartha), (6) that which is devoid of qualities 


1 See Sri-bhasya, I. 1.1. p. 19. 
See also Sruta-prakasika, Vol. I, p. 260. 
Nydyamakaranda, p. 260. 
laksyartha bheda-bhave-pi vyavacchedya vibhedahtah; 
vijfiana-nanda padayoh paryaya vyarthatakutah, 


2 Thibaut’s translation of Sri-bhasya, p. 79. 
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of positive character, (7) that which is a substance only 
(eka visesya) + 

The first two alternatives are acceptable to the Visistadvaitin 
and as such the syllogism would suffer from the defect of 
what is already established (siddha sddhanata). Besides, the 
illustration of the syllogism would also be fallacious; because 
the sentence ‘He is that Devadatta’, does not denote an 
individual who is either formless or indivisible (acchedya). 

As regards the third alternative viz., that akhandartha means 
nirvisesanaiva, it is asked whether this meaning is ascertained 
on the strength of the denotative power of the terms in 
question (sabdabodhyatva) or on the basis of the fact that the 
object denoted is nirvisesa by its every nature? If it be the 
former, it would follow that the entity referred to is that 
which is qualified by the characteristic viz., nirvisesanatva. 
If nirvisesanatva is not an attribute but the very nature of 
Brahman, then there would be no need to establish it in so far 
as the svaripa of Brahman is already established. Ifit be the 
latter, there would be nothing to distinguish the text referring 
to Brahman as nirguna from those which refer to it as saguna, 
because for the Advaitin all texts in general refer to Brahman 
which is by its nature zirvisesa in character. 

The fourth alternative, that akhandartha means that which 
is the substrate only (visesyamdira), is also inadmissible. If 
the term visesyamdira means the mere svariipa of the visesya, 
then the position is acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. If 
something more than the svaripa is implied by it, then it 
would hardly establish the Advaitin’s position. The admission 
of any additional factor would make it relational. 

The fifth alternative also is untenable. If akhandartha is 
understood to mean an entity that does not admit of any 
difference in it (nirbhedartha), even then the interpretation 
of the text adopted by the Advaitin viz., that Brahman is 
other than non-real, inert and finitude would stand con- 
tradicted. 

Nor does the sixth alternative hold good. For if akhandartha 
means that entity which is devoid of positive characteristics, 
then whatever arguments are used against the admission of 
positive qualities would equally apply against the admission 
of negative qualities as well. Moreover, the syllogistic 


1§.D., Vada 38. 
Cp. the alternatives raised by Citsukha in his Tattuapradipika, pp. 105-06. 
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argument would be inconclusive in respect of the sentence: 
*Devadatta is dark and young’. This is also a sentence 
where the terms are in apposition and yet it refers to a 
single entity as qualified by positive characteristics such as 
darkness and youth. 

The seventh alternative also does not hold good, for the 
meaning of akhandartha in the sense of one substance only 
(eka visesya) is acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. 

Further, does the premise of the syllogism, vigitam vakyam, 
cover the Upanisadic text only or all the samanadhikarana 
texts other than that cited as an illustration of the syllogism ? 
If it be the former, then the argument would be inconclusive 
in respect of the sentence ‘ Devadatta is dark and young” 
In this sentence the terms are found in apposition and yet 
they do not convey an impartite and non-relational sense. 
Tf it be the latter, then again the syllogism would stand 
contradicted by the sentence ‘ Devadatta is dark and young’. 
The syllogism thus does not establish the Advaitin’s con- 
tention. 

To avoid these difficulties the syllogistic arguments may 
be stated in a different form. Thus, it is stated: « The text 
under dispute refers to what is impartite and non-relational, 
because it is a sentence giving the definition (laksana vakya) ; 
just like the sentence ‘what is very luminous is the 
moon’ ”’.2 

Even this syllogism is not free from defects. In the first 
instance, the main thesis of the syllogism (pratijna) is opposed 
to the probans. The probans is, ‘ because it gives a defini- 
tion’. The sentence that defines would always imply the 
distinguishing characteristic of the object defined. On the 
contrary, the thesis of the syllogism asserts that the sentence 
under dispute refers to what is impartite which obviously 
does not admit of any kind of characteristic in respect of the 
entity denoted by it. 

The illustration of the syllogism also does not support the 
view sought to be established. In the proposition, prakrsta 
prakdsah candrah, is the term, brakysta-prakasa, meant to be 


1S.D., Vada 38. 
* Ibid. 
vigitam vakyam akhandartha param, laksana 
vakyatvat, prakrsta prakasah-candra iti vakyavat, 
Cp., Nvapamakaranda, p. 263. 
See also Tattvasuddhi, p. 62. 
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the connotation (pravrtti-nimitta2) of the term ‘ moon’ or the 
qualification per accidens of the term ‘moon’ (upalaksana)? If 
it be the former, then the two terms would have different 
connotations since the term ‘moon’ can denote by its 
‘own connotation the actual moon and as such the object 
denoted would be a qualified one. Supposing the two terms 
have the same connotation, then there would be no need 
to use two terms to denote the same object. In the absence 
of different connotations, it would hardly be possible to 
call it a samanddhikarana vakya. It is only when the terms 
of a proposition having different connotations denote the 
same object that they are said to be in apposition. As such 
the terms that have the same connotation do not constitute 
the sdmdnadhikaranya1 If it be the latter, even then the 
object denoted would be a qualified one. That is, if the term 
prakrsta prakagah is understood to mean a qualification per 
accidens of the term ‘moon’, there would be the distinction 
of one term being an upalaksana and the other upalaksaniya 
and as such what is denoted by them would only be a 
qualified object. 

Against this the Advaitin may argue that in all defini- 
tions, the subject of the definition (/aksya pada) is meant 
to refer to the svaripa of the object, while the generic 
character or differentia through which it is defined is in- 
tended to distinguish the object from what is other than its 
‘own svariipa (svetara samasta vydorttik). Thus, if one looking 
at the sky asks which is the moon in the sky, naturally the 
reply given would be that which is very luminous is the moon. 
‘Obviously, what is intended to be pointed out by the latter 
is not that the moon is that which is qualified by luminosity 
but the very moon itself. The term connoting the qualifica- 
tion ‘luminosity’ is intended to distinguish the moon from 
other entities in the sky such as stars, etc. Thus, the qualifica- 
tion only refers to the svaripa of the moon itself by distin- 
guishing it from other entities.* 

Vedanta Deégika controverts the above argument. The 
definition of an object is possible only through the exclusive 
characteristic of the object and as such the object denoted by 
‘such a sentence would inevitably be that which is qualified 


1 §.D., Vada 38. 
na hi paryayenapi samanadhi-karanyam. 
2 Cp. the arguments given in the Tatteaéuddhi, p. 62. 
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by the characteristic. If the exclusive characteristic of the 
object is not known, it is not even possible to understand its. 
distinction from others (/aksana_vaisistya pratipattau vydvrtterapi 
asiddheh). Thus, for instance, it is not possible to know that 
the earth is different from others without knowing gandhavativa 
or odour which is the exclusive characteristic of earth.1 
Vedanta Deéika, therefore, urges that all sentences convey 
what is only characterised by something (sarvesu api vakyesu 
vaisistyam dustyajam). As such the Upanisadic text, ‘‘ Truth, 
Knowledge and Infinitude is Brahman” also conveys the 
idea that Brahman is qualified by truth, knowledge and 
infinitude. 

It cannot be argued that the distinction of several attributes 
predicated of one thing implies a distinction in the thing itself 
to which the attributes belong and as such the several terms 
would denote several things. This is not the case, contends. 
Vedanta Deéika. Even though the characteristics connoted 
by the several terms found in apposition are different, the 
object denoted remains one and the same without losing its. 
integrity. The mere fact that an object is related to several 
characteristics would not mean that the object itself is not an 
integral whole. One and the same entity may be related to: 
several characteristics without in any way impairing its in- 
tegrity. This is what is implied by samanadhikaranya. It aims. 
at conveying the idea of one thing as qualified by several 
attributes. In other words, the true meaning of samanadhi- 
karanya is not absolute identity but the relation of a thing 
to its attributes. 

Further, if what is connoted by one term is exactly the 
same as that connoted by the other term, the terms would be 
synonymous and as such the use of more than one term to 
denote an object is superfluous. If it be said that it is not 
superfluous because there is difference in respect of their 
connotations (nimitta-bheda), then the object denoted by those 
terms would be a characterised entity. If, on the contrary, 
it be argued that all the terms denote the very svariipa of the 
entity, then not more than one term would be required for 
the purpose. 

The Advaitin may retort that the terms even though they 
denote the svaripa are meant for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing it from what is opposed to it (éattat pratiyogi vypavrttt 


1$.D., Vada 38. ? S.D., Vada 38. 
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siddhyartham). This will not do, argues Vedanta Degika. On what 
basis is it ascertained that the terms in question are meant to 
distinguish the svarupa from the characteristics opposed to 
it? Ifit be on the strength of the connotation of the respective 
terms, then the object denoted would be characterised. If, 
on the contrary, it be ascertained on the basis of the fact that 
the terms denote only the svariipa, then even one term would 
do for the purpose and as such the use of other terms 
would be superfluous. 

Tf the several terms of the Upanisadic text in question are 
understood in their primary sense (mukhya-vyttt) then what is 
denoted by them is obviously a qualified entity. If, on the 
contrary, the terms are understood in their secondary sense 
(laksan@) as the Advaitin does, then also the difference in 
respect of their connotation will have to be admitted. Other- 
wise, the terms would become synonymous. If difference in 
connotation be accepted, then the object denoted would 
necessarily be a visisfa entity in so far as its qualities are con- 
noted by them. Vedanta Degika, therefore, concludes that 
the Upanisadic text in question refers to what is qualified by 
characteristics (atah sakhanda param satyamityadi vakyam).+ 


TI Brahman as Advitiya 


Vedanta Deéika also examines the meaning of the scriptural 
text which refers to Brahman as one only without a second 
(ekam-eva advitiyam) and points out that the term advitiya in 
the text does not imply a nirvisesa Brahman.? 

What is the meaning of the term advitiya? It is apparently 
a compound word and as such it may be a éatpurusa compound 
or a bahuvrihi compound. Ifit is a tatpurusa compound, then the 
word must mean either that Brahman is different from the 
second (dvitiyat anyatvam), or that it is opposed to it (tadvirud- 
dhatoam) or that it does not have the second (tadabhava). In 
none of these senses it woud follow that Brahman is nirvisesa. 

If the term adzitiya signifies different from or similar to the 
second, the second entity would clearly be established. If 
the second entity exists either as similar to Brahman or as 
different from it, Brahman would not be nirvisesa. 


1 §.D., Vada 38. 
* $.D., Vada 59. 
This ee is entirely based on the arguments given in Yamuna’s Samvit- 
siddhi. 
See Siddhitraya, pp. 175-7 (Annamalai Univ. Edn.) 
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Tf advitiya means opposed to the second, then Brahman 
must be either a first or a third entity, for what stands opposed 
to the second is the first or the third. 

If the term means the absence of a second, Brahman would 
be self-existent and as such the negative particle could not be 
associated with the term Brahman. 

Even if the word is taken as a bahuvrihi compound, it 
would follow that Brahman is savisesa. According to the 
Sahuvrihi compound the term would mean that for which there 
is no second. When we say that it has no second, it would 
only follow that all other objects which in relation to 
Brahman could be spoken of as the first, the third, fourth 
and so on, would exist safely and without any danger of ever 
being contradicted, for all that is denied is merely the 
possession of a second. 

Tf, on the contrary, everything other than Brahman is 
denied, then it would not be a bahuvrihi compound at all. 
In a bahuvrihi compound the negative case implied by it (that 
for which there is no second) would be appropriate only in 
the event of there being a true relation (of Brahman) with 
something else. It is only when the phrase, ‘ not having a 
second’, is attributed to something that advitiya could be 
taken as a bahworihi. 

The phrase, the absence of a second, does not mean 
Brahman itself nor an attribute thereof. For it is essentially 
negative, while Brahman is positive. If it is an attribute it 
would conflict with Brahman being devoid of characteristics, 

What then is the true meaning of advitiya? As Sri Yamuna 
strikingly explains it, “Advitiyais one who neither has, nor 
had, nor will have an equal or superior capable of being 
counted as asecond”’. In other words, it implies that there 
is no second similar to Brahman (sadysa dvitiya nisedha param), 
For instance, the statement, ‘The paramount ruler of the 
Chola country now reigning is without a second in this 
world ”, is only intended to deny the existence of a ruler equal 
to him; it does not deny the existence of his servants, sons, 
consort and so on.! Again, in the statement, “ There is but 
a single sun in the sky and not two”, the presence of the 
ray of the sun is not contradicted. Similarly, when Brahman 


1 See Siddhitraya, p. 117. 
yatha colanrpah samrat advitiyotra bhiitale; 
iti tattulya nrpati nivarana param vacah; 
na tu tad-bhrtya-tatputra kalatradi nisedhakam. 
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is declared to be without a second, the existence of his 
possessions is not denied but there is nothing similar to 
Brahman. 


IV Brahman as Ananda and Nitya 


If Brahman, as the Advaitin contends, is pure consciousness 
devoid of all characteristics (nirvisesa) it cannot be regarded 
‘even as dnanda in any sense of the term. If dnanda means 
that which induces an agreeable experience (anukila veda- 
niyatvam), then Brahman would be knowable, a position 
which is not welcome to the Advaitin. It cannot be said 
that this knowability is only empirical, for the dnandatva of 
Brahman too would then be empirical and as such Brahman 
in reality would be other than pure bliss. 

If dnanda means merely an agreeable experience, (anukila 
vedanatva) then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate 
‘consciousness in so far as an clement in the form of agrec- 
ableness (anukilatvam) in addition to experience (vedana) is 
admitted in Brahman. If this be not admitted, then the 
qualification added to vedanatva would be superfluous. 

If, on the other hand, dnanda means a mere agreeable 
attitude (anukilatvam) then in so far as that is a relational 
notion the unity of Brahman would be affected. 

Nor can we understand by dnanda the negation of pain 
(duhkha nivrtti-rapata) for Brahman in that case would not be 
positive. This is quite against the purport of the Upanisadic 
teaching. According to the Advaitin himself, the state of 
intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep. 

Nor can it be said that pure bliss is of the nature of con- 
sciousness itself (jfanatmakalva). For in the scriptural text 
vijfiznam dnandam brahma, the two are stated to be distinct. 

Thus, in whichever way one may look at the problem, the 
contention that the indeterminate Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss becomes untenable.* 

Similarly, Brahman cannot even be conceived as eternal 
(nitya). According to Advaita Vedanta, Brahman alone is 
‘eternal; and time and avidya, which are other than Brahman, 
are all non-eternal. What is this eternity which is admitted 


18.D., Vada 57. 
atah na kathaficidapi nirvigesa-cinmatra-vadinah tad-anandatva siddhih. 
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in respect of Brahman? Does it mean existence in all time 
(sarvakala satta ripam)? Or that which does not cease in time 
(kaldvaccheda nivrtti ripam)? Or being devoid of destruction? 
Or being non-sublated, or being immutable? Or having 
neither a beginning nor an end (ubhaydvadhi rahitatvam)? Or 
some other unique characteristic? 1 

If eternity means existence in all time, then avidya too 
would be eternal. It is also associated with all time, and 
time is itself regarded as its product. If it is argued that 
association with all time does not mean existence in all time, 
then the term sarva kala used to define eternity would be of 
no significance. Consequently, eternity would simply mean 
existence (sata) since it is possible to distinguish Brahman 
from other things on that basis itself. It cannot be said 
that existence (satid) itself is eternity since the two terms. 
are admitted to be different. We are therefore forced 
to accept that eternity means existence in all time; in 
that case, such an eternity could be affirmed of avidya 
as well. 

Eternity cannot also be understood as that which does not 
cease in time, since such a definition would apply to time also: 
which does not cease in time. 

Nor can it be understood in the sense of absence of des- 
truction. In that case destruction (pradhvamsa) would itself 
become eternal since that is also devoid of destruction. 

Nor can eternity be regarded as that which is non-sublated 
(abadhitatvam). For the so-called real object which is not 
sublated, as far as our ordinary experience goes, is never 
regarded as eternal. P 

The fifth alternative, viz., that eternity is that which is 
immutable is also untenable. In this sense, transformation 
(vikara) itself would be eternal in so far as it does not undergo. 
any further transformation. If transformation be mutable, 
then it would lead to an infinite regress, 

The sixth alternative also does not hold good. That is,. 
eternity in the sense of that which is devoid of a beginning 
and an end is untenable. If it is an empirical beginning and 
end, since it can be admitted in respect of Brahman, it would 
be non-eternal. If, on the contrary, a real beginning and 
an end are implied (pdramarthika), then the world would be 
eternal since they are absent in respect of it. 


1 §.D., Vada 58, 
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Further, if eternity is the very svarapa, then eternity would 
be identical with Brahman and the expression ‘ Brahman is 
eternal’? would be unnecessary. If it be the characteristic of 
Brahman, Brahman would be determinate in character. 
Thus, it is impossible to conceive xirguza Brahman as 
eternal. 


V Thought and Reality 


If Brahman is pure consciousness devoid of all characteristics. 
what then is the function of the sacred texts which impart to 
us the knowledge of Reality? If the sacred texts refer to 
Brahman, then the latter would become the object of knowl- 
edge generated by the sacred texts. If not then the sacred 
texts would become purposeless. 

The Advaitin faces this difficulty directly. No word can 
have any direct reference to Brahman. A word has a refer- 
ence to its corresponding object on the basis of its connotation 
(pravytti_nimitta). Connotation is intelligible only in respect 
of an object that has some characteristics. Since Brahman 
is devoid of all characteristics, words cannot have any direct 
reference to it. Nor is there any need for the manifestation 
of Brahman which is self-manifest. Nevertheless the teaching 
of the sacred texts is not futile. It has a negative value. It 
serves the purpose of removing the false notions about 
Reality. The words like ‘ Brahman’, ‘ Self’, etc., appearing 
in the Vedanta texts referring to Brahman do not also have 
a direct reference to Brahman but serve as upalaksana or quali- 
fication per accidens as in the case of the moon appearing 
through the tree branches (sakhd candra). The moon appearing 
through the branches of the tree does not affect the original 
moon but yet serves to identify it. Similarly, the words ‘ Self* 
and ‘Brahman’ have an indirect reference to the object of 
metaphysical investigation.* 

Vedanta Defgika refutes the above theory. Reality is not 
without any characteristics as the Advaitin contends and 
hence it is not correct to argue that words do not function in 
respect of the nirguna Brahman in so far as the former do not 
have any primary import in respect of the latter. 


15.D., Vada 58. 
See also Chapter III, Section IV for the criticism of the theory that 
consciousness is eternal. 
2 $.D., Vada 45. 
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Nor is it sound to argue that what is selfluminous does not 
require to be manifested by anything. As it has been shown 
already, even that which is self-luminous can be the object of 
another knowledge. The contention that Reality is absolutely 
unknowable in the sense that it is not the content of any kind 
of knowledge involves a self-contradiction. If that were the 
case we cannot even speak of Reality. The Vedanta texts 
would all become purposeless. It cannot be said that they” 
are useful in removing the false notions about Reality. How 
‘could that be possible without any reference to Reality? Even 
if the Vedanta texts are meant to bring into mind the nature 
-of Reality, it would not follow that Brahman is avedya, in so 
far as the reference to Brahman is unavoidable. 

The analogy of the moon in the tree-branches also does 
not hold good. For there is a relationship between the 
qualification per accidens and what is qualified by it.2 The 
relation is one of manifested and the manifester or bodhya 
and bodhaka. This much is enough to prove the knowability 
of Reality by verbal testimony. It may be said that the 
reference is only indirect (laksana) and not direct. Even 
then it would follow that Reality is knowable. Besides, a 
secondary implication is dependent upon the primary sense 
of the term. If knowability in the above sense is acceptable, 
why not accept it in the full sense of the term, asks Vedanta 
Desika. It cannot be for the reason that the words denoting 
Reality do not have a connotation in view of the latter being 
devoid of all characteristics. For even the very svaripa of 
the object can constitute the connotation of the word referr- 
ing to it. Thus it is impossible to maintain that Brahman is 
avedya in the strict sense of the term. 

According to the position taken up by the Advaitin the 
application of the term Brahman to the ultimate Reality is 
also unintelligible. Has the term Brahman any primary 
import or not? Ifa term is devoid of primary import (mukhya 
vylti), then it must be considered to be ill-used or definitely 
fallacious from the linguistic standpoint. Ifa term is devoid 
of primary import, its subsequent operations are all arrested. 


1 See Chapter IIT, Section 3. 

2 $.D., Vada 45. 
upalaksya upalaksanayor-api bodhya-bodhaka- 
bhava-laksana samsparSasya sarvatra dustyajatvat. 
tavataiva ca Sabda-vedyatva siddheh. 

3 $.D., Vada 1. 
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If there is to be a secondary import or if there is to be an 
inferential development, these would be impossible as they 
necessarily have to be grounded on the primary import. It 
means language will cease to be the medium of communica- 
tion. In the absence of the primary import, a secondary 
import is unimaginable. 

If the term Brahman has a primary import, then it is asked 
whether the reference is in respect of something else or it is in 
respect of the content of philosophic enquiry. 

The reference cannot be elsewhere as the connotation of 
the term Brahman does not apply to anything other than 
Brahman. Nor does the term apply to the object of enquiry, 
viz., Brahman. If it applies to Brahman, does it refer to the 
pure Brahman or the qualified Brahman? It cannot be the 
former as the connotation pointed out by the scriptural texts 
suggestive of the attributes growing and causing to grow is 
not applicable to what is believed to be eternal and devoid 
of attributes.1_ It cannot be argued that it is applicable since 
Brahman is the substratum and the root of all illusory mani- 
festations, for these are not admitted in Brahman. If these 
be admitted, then the concept of final release would vanish 
into nothing as these would exist even in the state of release. 
It cannot be contended that the characteristics viz., brhatva 
and bymhanatva are meant as qualifications per accidens; for 
there would be no contradiction in understanding them as the 
attributes proper. The Sruti text, “Therefore, it is called 
higher Brahman etc.” (tasmat uchyate param brahma) analysing 
the etymological meaning of Brahman refers to them as 
attributes; so does the smrti text: “It is called Brahman 
because it grows and causes to grow”’.® 

If the qualified Brahman is itself admitted to be the object 
principally referred to it involves an obvious contradiction of 
the Adyaitin’s position, if the qualities intended are the 
natural omniscience etc., declared by the Sruti, if it is held 
that the pure Brahman qualified by avidya is the primary 
import of the term, it is replied that this position is not 
sanctioned by any pramdnas either perception, or inference 
or érutis including smrtis and the Vedanta-siitras, Thus, 


1S.D., Vada 1. 


na hi nirvisesatiiya abhimate suddhe brhati 
brmhayati-iti srutyukta nimattam asti. 


* Ibid. 
brhatvat brmhanatyat ca tad-brahmeti abhidhiyate. 
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the author of the Sri-bhasya points out that the term Brahman 
refers in virtue of primary import to the supreme Lord free 
from all traces of blemish, full of countless excellent attributes. 

If Brahman is not an object of knowledge, even metaphy- 
sical enquiry in respect of it is impossible.” ijadsa or desire 
to know generally springs up when an object is understood in 
its generality i.e., in respect of general and superficial features 
and when its details or its specific features are yet to be un- 
-derstood (s@manyatah vedite visesatasca veditavye). In the absence 
of these, there will be no desire to know the object. The 
conditions that are necessary to bring about the quest will 
not be there, and there will be no specific reward or fruit 
‘either. The Advaitins do not admit that Brahman is sus- 
ceptible of being the object of these two ways of knowing, a 
prima facie approach through the specific features. 

Suppose it is argued that 7irdsa is possible in respect of 
the qualified Brahman (upahita brahma) since that can be 
the object of the two approaches of knowledge. While it may 
be possible that an object of a lower degree of Reality may 
somehow be conceived as the cause of the Jijfasa, it cannot 
be the final goal or the ultimate fruit, as the fruit anticipated 
would also be illusory. And since illusion is not a thing to 
be attained, an endeavour to attain an illusory goal is futile. 

The Advaitin may contend that there is a general knowl- 
edge of the svaripa of Brahman and the specific nature of 
Brahman as contradictory to adhydsa is to be understood and 
as such enquiry can take place. This cannot be, argues 
Vedanta Defgika. One can speak of generic and specific 
provided a given entity is capable of that differentiation. But 
Brahman is devoid of all differentiations. Where there is 
no differentiation, the distinction between generic and specific 
-cannot apply. ; f 

What then is the object of philosophic quest? Ifit be the 
tainted lower Brahman (upahita brahma), the quest would 
be a fruitless endeavour. Such a knowledge of tainted Brah- 
man can never be admitted as an effective cure for the ills of 
‘mundane existence (samsara bhesajam). Nor can the Advaitins 


1 Sri-bhasya, 1.1.1. p. 2. 
brahma Sabdena svabhavatah nirasta nikhila dosah 
anavadhikatisaya asamkhyeya kalyanaguna ganah 
purusottamah abhidhiyate. 


2 See Vada 2. 
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hold that the pure Brahman may be the object of fznasa, 
since by its very nature it is inaccessible to knowledge. 

It may be said that although Brahman is not accessible to 
knowledge, yet it can be known just as the moon is identified 
through the tree-branches. This will not do. Unless it is 
admitted that Brahman and the moon are the objects of 
knowledge (derived from the upalaksana, viz., through knowl- 
edge and tree-branches respectively) the former (Brahman 
and the moon) cannot be taken as upalaksyas. In other 
words, the analogy is inapplicable unless it is admitted that 
Brahman is an object of knowledge. If it be admitted to be 
the object of knowledge, then Brahman would become know- 


able and determinate. 


VI Upabrmhanas and Brahman 


It was shown in the previous sections that the scriptural texts 
in general do not support the theory of Brahman advocated 
by the Advaitin. We now come to the question whether smrti 
texts and the Vedanta siitras do teach such a doctrine. 
Vedanta Degika examines this issue and comes to the con- 
‘clusion that neither the smrti texts nor the Vedanta sitras 
are in consonance with the Advaitin’s theory of Reality. 

As to the smrtis, Vedanta Desika does not examine indivi- 
dually the meaning of the various smrti texts that are quoted 
by the Advaitin in support of his theory for the obvious 
reason that Ramanuja had already done this in his Sri- 
bhasya2 He confines his attention to the general issue viz., 
whether smrtis and puranas can be regarded as upabrmhanas 
in the sense of being elucidation of the meaning of the scrip- 
tural texts in view of the position held by the Advaitin. 

Vedanta Degika argues that it is not possible to regard 
smrtis and puranas as upabrmhanas if Brahman is nirvisesa. 

That Brahman is devoid of all determinations is taught by 
the scriptural texts themselves. If anything more than that 
is to be revealed or elucidated by smrtis, then Brahman would 
become determinate. It may be pointed out that the nature 
of Brahman alone which has been known to some and un- 
known to others in the scripture is revealed in the smrtis and 
puranas. In that case smrtis and puranas would cease to be 
the auxiliaries to scripture (anangatva prasangat). The smrtis 


1 Sce the opening sentence of Vada 48. 
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and puranas are regarded as upabrmhanas in as much as they 
subserve the scripture in the form of either pointing out the 
specific nature of what has been obtained in the éruti or 
making clear what is vague. And the mere teaching of some- 
thing independently would not secure for it the status of 
being the upabrmhanas.+ 

The smrtis and puranas cannot be considered as upa- 
bymhanas in the sense of the restatement of what is already 
said in the Vedas. For the term in question is not widely 
current in that sense. Besides, the restatement of what has. 
already been said serves no definite purpose. Nor can it be 
understood in the sense of the description of something that has 
not been said already (anukta vastvantara varnanam). For it 
would follow that even the different portions of the Vedas are 
the upabrmhanas of each other in as much as they refer to 
different things. j 

Vedanta Desika, therefore, argues that it is not possible to 
uphold smytis and purdnas as upabrmhanas unless it were admitted 
that Brahman taught in the scripture is endowed with 
infinite attributes and vibhitis. The attributes and vibhiitis of 
Brahman which are not ordinarily known through scripture 
are revealed by smrtis and puranas and as such the latter 
could rightly be called upabymhanas in the true sense of the 
term viz., manifestation or elucidation of what has already 
been said in scripture.? 


VII Vedanta-Siitras and Nirguna Brahman 


The discussion on the question whether the doctrine of 
Reality advocated by Advaita Vedanta is in consonance with 
the teachings of Vedanta-siitras is rather elaborate. The 
various topics or Adhikarands of Vedanta-siitras bearing on 
Brahman are examined briefly and shown to be in direct 
conflict with Advaita.? We will only enumerate here the main 
points of the cirticisms without entering into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the interpretation of the siitras by the two schools 
of Vedanta, 


1 See Candamaruta on Vada 48. 
2 S.D., Vada 48. 
See also Sri-bhasya, p. 63. 
3 See Vada 66. 
paramate sitra svarasya bhanga vadah. 


om 
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Taking the first aphorism of Vedanta, “ Then, therefore, 
the desire to know Brahman”! Vedanta Desika points out 
that it is in direct conflict with the theory of nirvisesa 
Brahman. In the first instance, ijnas@ or the desire to know 


fully in an earlier section. A 

The second aphorism of the Vedanta points out that 
Brahman is that from which the origin etc., of the universe 
proceeds. This aphorism, Vedanta Degika points out, is 
intended to define the nature of Brahman, The function of 
definition is to point out the essential characteristic (asadha- 
rana dharma) of the object. How would this be possible if 
Brahman is devoid of all characteristics? That definition in 
terms of the essential characteristic of the object is impossible 
in respect of nirvisesa Brahman. If it is said that Brahman is 
defined (negatively) through its accidental characteristics, 
even then Brahman would be savisesa in so far as it is qualified 
per accidens by those characteristics. 

The third aphorism says that scripture is the source of the 
knowledge of Brahman (‘astra yonitvat). This does not hold 
good in respect of Brahman which is not the object of knowl- 
edge. If Brahman were admitted to be the object of knowl- 
edge, it would become a drsya. 

The fourth aphorism referring to the harmony of the texts 
samanvaya does not also hold good in respect of nirvisesa 
Brahman.  Samanvaya means right relation.* Relation 
necessarily presupposes difference, while Brahman is devoid 
of all difference. 

The next topic of the Vedanta Sitras known as Iksatyadhi- 
karana,t does not also favour the Advaitin’s view. For the 
aphorism primarily indicates that Brahman is associated with 


1Y,S., I. 1.1. 
2 V.8.,1. 1.2. janmadysya yatah. 
2 Cp. Bhamati, p. 149 (T.P.H. Edn.) 
samyaganvayah samanvayah. 
4 This topic comprises the aphorisms I. I. 5 to I. 1. 12 according to Ramanuja 
and upto I. 1. 11 according to ‘Samkara. 
7 
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the characteristic of Jksana or thinking (Jksanadi guna 
Dogasya mukhyataya abhidhanat)» 

The same is the case with regard to the topic known as 
Ananda-mayadhi-karana® which points out that Brahman is 
blissful, for in the term ‘ Anandamaya’ the suffix maya is used. 
in the sense of abundance (pracuryarthe mayat prayogdi). 

The topics known as Akasadhikarana and Pranadhikarana 
mention Akasa and Prana as the characteristic mark of 
Brahman (linga).? A characteristic mark is the essential 
attribute of the object. If Brahman is nirvisesa, what is its 
characteristic mark? 

Similarly, the remaining two topics of the first pada known 
as Jyoliradhikarana and Pranadhikarana also refer to what 
is savisesa. The former topic points out that Brahman is light 
(oti) on account of the mention of the feet ( potiscarana- 
bhidhanat).* The reference to Carana or feet docs not hold 
good in respect of Brahman which is nirvisesa in character. 
The latter topic refers to Brahman as prana, on account of 
connection (prdnah tathanugamat).® It is ascertained that 
the siitras refer to Brahman alone as the inner self (Antar- 
jamin) of Indra etc. This apparently implies that Brahman 
is savisesa and not nirvisesa as the Advaitin holds, 

Thus, the first pada of the first Adhyaya is in favour of a 
qualified Brahman. As the siitras of the remaining padas 
have to be interpreted in conformity to the teachings of the 
first pada, these too do not favour the Advaitin’s theory 
of Brahman. 

The second Adhydya is meant to establish the teachings of 
the first Adhyaya on a sound basis by refuting the rival 
theories. Obviously its purport also must be the same as that 
of the first Adhyaya, 

Coming to the third Adhyaya of the Vedanta Sitras, 
Vedanta Desika points out that the first two padas known as 


16.D., Vada 66. 
See also Sri-bhdsya, I. 1.12, p. 166. 


*See V.S. I. 1.13 to I. 1.20. (According to Ramanuja), 
1.12 toT. 1.19. (According to Samkara), 


*See V.S. I. 1. 23 (According to Ramanuja). Akaéah tallingat. 


I. 1. 24 ata eva pranah. 

4.8. I. 1. 25 according to Ramanuja. 
I. 1. 24 according to Samkara. 

5 VS. I. 1. 29 according to Ramanuja. 
I. 1. 28 according to Samkara. 
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Vairagya-pada and Ubhapalinga-pada, refer to the difference of 
the Individual selves (ivas) who are in bondage and the Lord 
who is the remover of bondage. This teaching is in direct 
opposition to Advaita. 

The third pada known as Gunopasamhdra-pada is also 
opposed to the theory of nirguna Brahman. For it discusses 
the question whether the Vidyas or the different forms of 
meditations on Brahman which the Vedanta texts enjoin are 
different or non-different in view of the infinite attributes 
possessed by Brahman. This question obviously implies that 
Brahman is savisesa and not nirvisesa. 

The last section of the third Adhyaya deals with the 
‘question of what is principal and subordinate to contem- 
plation. This again implies difference only. 

The last Adhyaya which is known as Phaladhydya deals with 
the nature of the fruit or the ultimate goal of spiritual 
endeavour. ‘The teaching of this Adhyaya does hardly fit in 
with the metaphysical position held by the Advaitin. The 
realization of a supreme end, the summum bonum, in the form 
of manifestation of its true nature in its full splendour 
(sevenarupena abhinispattih), is intelligible only when it is held 
that the individual Jivas, by worshipping the supreme Purusa 
(Paramatman) overcome the bondage and realize the said end, 
from whence there is no return, as the last Vedanta-Sitra + 
expressly declares. Wedanta Degika, therefore urges that the 
Vedanta-sutras in general do not in any way support the 
doctrine of the nirguna Brahman. 


4 anavrttih Sabdat anavrttih sabdat. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Tue theory of Reality as advocated by the Advaita Vedanta 
presents a problem which every monistic system has to face. 
If the Self or Brahman alone be real, how the plurality of the 
universe, which we perceive, is to be accounted for? This is. 
the vexed problem of the one and the many—the hard rock on. 
which most of the monistic systems break. A solution is 
offered to this problem in the Advaita system by maintaining 
the theory that the universe is illusory (mithy@). How far 
does this theory solve the problem is the question which is 
taken up for discussion in the present chapter. 


I Drsyatva as the Proof of Illusoriness 


What is the ground on which the universe is characterised 
to be illusory? The Advaitin offers several arguments to 
prove the illusory character of the universe, the chief of which 
is the famous syllogism having for its probans cognisability 
(drsyatva). That is, the phenomenal world is regarded as 
illusory on the ground that it is presented to knowledge or 
objective in character (drjya). The argument is thus stated: 
«The universe under dispute is illusory, because it is cog- 
nised; whatever is cognised is illusory, like the shell-silver ??.2 
The inference is called dysyatudnumana, because it establishes 
the probandum, mithyatva by means of the probans drgyatva. 


1§.D., Vada 15. 
vigitam mithy4, drsyatvat, yadyadittham, 
tat-tatha, yatha suktirajatam-iti. 

Cp. Anandabodha's Nyaya Dipavali, p. 1 (Chowkamba Edn,). 

Adoaita Siddhi, p. 31 (Nirnayasagara Edn.), 

The theory ofthe phenomenality of the worldly existence is 
by the Vijfiana-vadins and the Madhyamikas. This has be 
Gaudapada who establishes the illusory nature of the world 
four grounds: (1) it is similar to dream states, (2) it is pi 
relations that organise it are unintelligble, and (4) it does not pe 
See Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2. p. 458. Except the 
examined by Desika. 


first propounded 
een adopted by 
of experience on 
resented, (3) the 
rsist for all times. 
first all the other views are 
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Vedanta Deégika subjects this syllogism to a critical 
examination. He first examines the meaning of the term 
mithy@. It is resolved into seven alternatives keeping in 
view the different interpretations of the Advaitins: (1) un- 
reality (tucchatva), (2) being the content of apprehension 
otherwise (anyatha-khyati visayatvam), (3) being different from 
the real as well as the unreal (sadasad-vilaksanatvam), 
(4) being the counter-correlate of the negation of what 1s 
found in a particular locus (pratipanna-upadhau nisedha prati- 
yogitvam), (5) being cognised in the same locus as its own 
absolute non-existence (svdtyanta-bhava samanadhi-karanataya 
pratiya-manatvam), (6) being different from the real Brahman 
[eabrahima vilaksanatvam), (7) something else (anyadeva 
kificit) 1 

The first two alternatives are not of importance as 
the Advaitin himself does not admit them. By illusori- 
ness he does not mean cither that which is totally un- 
real (tuccha) or that which is the content of apprehension 
otherwise. 

The third alternative is of some significance. ‘The term 
mithya is understood in the sense of that which is neither real 
nor unreal but different from both. That is, the universe is 
illusory in the sense that it cannot be characterised either as 
real or as unreal. Real is that which is not sublated at any 
time. But the universe is sublated by the Brahman-knowl- 
edge, and therefore, it is not real, Nor is it unreal because 
what is unreal is never cognised while the universe is cognised. 
It cannot be both real and unreal because of contradic- 
tion. It is, therefore, something different from the real as 
well as the unreal.2 In other words, it is indeterminable 
(anirvacaniya). ‘This is the meaning of the term mithyatva or 
illusoriness. 

This argument is untenable, contends Vedanta Desika since 
for a non-advaitin sadasad-vilaksanatva is a non-established 
qualification (aprasiddha visesana). That is, there is no such 
entity which is neither real nor unreal but something different 
from both. A thing must be either real or unreal and to say 


1 All these alternatives except the last one have been stated by Citsukhi in 
his Tattvapradipika as a parvapaksa. See Tattvapradipika (2nd Edn.), pp. 32-3- 
2 Istasiddhi, page 47. 


sattve na bhranti badhaustam né-sattve khyati badhakau; sadasadbhyam 
anirvacya-'vidya vedyaissaha bhramah. 
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that it is different from both is a self-contradiction. There is. 
no middle ground between the real and the unreal.! 

Illusoriness may be understood as that which is negated 
even where it is found to exist. This is termed as badhyatva 
or being sublated. The silver, which appears to be present 
in the shell is negated by the later cognition in the form, 
‘this is not silver’. The shell-silver is thus the counter- 
correlate of the negation of what is found to exist in shell. It 
is, in other words, sublated by the cognition, ‘ This is not 
silver’. It is, therefore, regarded as illusory. Similarly, the 
world-appearance is also negated by the Brahman-knowledge 
and hence it is illusory.* 

Vedanta Desika controverts this argument. He asks whether 
badhyatva which is the meaning of mithydtva is sublated or 
not. In other words, is the illusoriness of the universe illu- 
sory or not? If it be illusory, it would follow that the world is. 
real,? a position which is acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. Thus 
the inference would suffer from the fallacy of the establishment 
of what is already established (siddha-sadhanatva). If, on the other 
hand, the illusoriness of the world were not illusory then it is 
asked whether it is Brahman or different from Brahman. If it 
be the former, then the position would come nearer to that of 
the Visistadvaitin in so far as he maintains that the world is 
organically related to Brahman. If it be the latter, then in 
respect of this probandum only the probans in the syllogism 
would become inconclusive (anaikantyam). In a syllogistic 
argument, if the probans be present in a thing where that 
what is sought to be established (sddhya) is absent, then it 
would not be conclusive. The probans in the present infer- 
ence is dysyatua; this must be invariably co-existent with 
illusoriness (mithyatva) which is the probandum of the present 
syllogism. But according to the present alternative mithyatua 
means abadhita badhyatva i.e., badhyatva which is read; if this 
be established by the probans drsyatuat, the latter, in so far as 
it is present in that where sddhya is absent, would become 
inconclusive.* 


1 S.D., Vada 60. 
‘The Advaitins do not admit that the real and the unreal are contradictories. 
They are contraries and as such sadasad-vilaksanatoa is held to be logically 
tenable. 
2 §.D., Vada 15. : 
5 For a reply to this objection see Advaita Siddhi, pp. 210-3. 
4S.D., Vada 15. 
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Illusoriness of the universe may mean the appearance of 
the universe in the same locus where it does not exist at all 
(svd-tyantabhdva Samanadhikaranataya pratiyamanatvam).1_ The 
shell-silver, for instance, does not exist in the shell but yet it 
appears there, It is, in other words, cognised in the same 
locus as its own absolute non-existence. Similarly, the uni- 
verse does not exist in Brahman but it appears there in so far 
as it is superimposed on Brahman. In this sense it is illusory. 

Against this argument Vedanta Desika urges whether it is 
possible to prove the absolute non-existence of the universe in 
Brahman. The non-existence of the universe in the place, 
where it appears cannot be understood by perception. If 
there is no perception of it the inference, which is based on 
perception, is also not possible. Nor can it be proved on the 
strength of the scriptural texts. As it will be shown later, 
the purport of the scriptural texts is different from what the 
Advaitin means.” 

The world may be understood to be illusory in the sense 
that it is different from the ultimate reality viz., Brahman 
(satya brahma vilaksanatvam). This will not do, for the Visistad- 
vaitin also admits that the world is different from Brahman 
though it is inseparably related to it. Nevertheless, if it is 
argued that the world is illusory because it is different from 
reality, it is replied that it need not be so. For that which is 
real by its nature would not become unreal because it is 
different from another real entity. The pot, for instance, 
though it is different from another pot would not become a 
non-pot aghata.® 

It may be argued that it is evident from the scriptural 
texts that Brahman alone is real and the mere establishment 
of the world as different from it would prove its illusoriness. 
This argument does not hold good as it involves the fallacy 
of self-dependence (atmasraya). That is, on the strength of 
the scriptural text namely, Brahman alone is real, the illusori- 
ness of the world is indicated; and on this ground itis further 
established that the world is other than Brahman.* 

We now come to the last alternative viz., whether mithyatva 
means something else. Even this is not admissible, argues 
Vedanta Degika. If mithyatva means something, it is asked 
whether or not that something can be affirmed of shell-silver 


1 This is the view of Citsukhi. See Tattuapradipika, p. 39. 
2 §.D., Vada 15. 3 Ibid. “ Thid. 
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and negated in respect of the silver found in the shop. In 
the latter sense mithyatva is a non-existent (aprasiddha). In 
the former sense, it stands in direct contradiction to per- 
ception. 

The inference proving the illusoriness of the world stands 
sublated by perception in so far as the latter reveals to us that 
the world is real. Reality, Degika point out, is that which 
is the object of the valid means of knowledge (prdmanikatva). 
Thus, Ramanuja also defines that Reality is that which is 
capable of admitting an empirical usage (yavahara jogyata). 
In other words, that which serves the purpose of practical 
life is real. In this sense the reality of the universe is evident 
to perception and the same is, therefore, undeniable. On this 
ground the inference proving the illusoriness of the universe 
stands sublated, just as the inference that establishes the 
coldness of fire is contradicted by the perception that appre- 
hends the heat of the fire. 

The probans drgyatva is also examined. What does drsyatoa 
mean on the ground of which the universe is regarded to be 
illusory? Does it mean being the object of visual organ 
(caksusatva)? Or being the object of perceptual cognition? 
Or being merely the object of cognition? Or being different 
from consciousness? Or something else ? 

In none of the above senses does the probans in question 
establish the illusoriness of the universe. Taking the first 
alternative, there are many things which are not visible to 
the visual organs and yet they may be real. For the same 
reason the second alternative is also untenable. By adding 
the qualification ‘ perceptual’ the defect obtaining in respect 
of the first alternative is not overcome. 

As regards the third alternative viz., being the object of 
cognition, it is pointed out that the probans is inconclusive. 
If something is illusory merely because it is the object of 
cognition, then Brahman also would become illusory in so 
far as it is the object of knowledge in some sense or other. 
It cannot be argued that Brahman is not the object of 
knowledge. For the scriptural texts and the Vedanta 
aphorisms indicate that Brahman is the object of knowledge. 
It may be said that the cognisedness of Brahman is only 
empirical and is not absolutely real. This is inadmissible 
since the cognisedness accepted in respect of the universe is 
also empirical and not real. As has been discussed in an 
earlier chapter Brahman should be admitted to be the object 
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of knowledge in some form or other; otherwise it would 
involve a self-contradiction.1 

The fourth alternative is also untenable. If drsyatua means 
being different from consciousness or Brahman, it is asked 
whether this difference is real or illusory. The Advaitin 
does not admit the difference to be real. It, therefore, 
follows that difference is illusory. Even according to the 
Advaitin there is an illusory difference of the world from 
Brahman and as such the probans is inconclusive. 

We may therefore draw the conclusion that the syllogistic 
argument in question does not establish the theory that the 
world is illusory.” 


Il Vyavartamanatva as the Proof of Illusoriness 


The problem may be looked at from a different point of 
view. Reality is that which is constant in entities that 
change. In other words, what is real must be unchangeable. 
Judged from this standpoint the objects of our experience 
cannot be regarded as real. They come and go; they are 
constantly changing. They are, therefore, illusory. 

The same argument is expressed in the form of a syllogism. 
Pot and similar things are illusory because they are changing 
(wavartamanatvat); whatever are changing are illusory as are 
the snake, a cleft in the ground, the water-course etc., which 
have for their substrate the rope. On the contrary, that 
which is real is unchangeable just as the rope that is the 
substrate of the snake etc., or like Brahman which is the 
substrate of everything in the universe. If that which does 
not persist were real then it would not be possible to make a 
distinction between the real and the illusory.* 

Vedanta Degika examines the soundness of the inference. 
What is meant by 2avartamanatva? Does it mean (1) difference 
from something or other? or non-existence in some place 


2 Sce Chapter VI. 
®The dréyatvinumina-bhanga-vada in which the arguments given above 
are based is incomplete and hence the discussion on this topic is not compre- 
hensive. Thus, for instance, the illustration given in the syllogism is not 
proved to be faulty. 
3S.D., Vada 16. 
ghatadayah aparamarthah; vyavartamanatvat; 
yadukta sadhanam tadukta sadhyam, yatha rajvady- 
adhistana sarpa-bhiidalana-ambudharadi. 
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or other? (3) or having destruction, (4) or being sublated, 
(5) or being manifested in some place at sometime? 

The term vpavartamanatva does not mean mere difference 
from something or other. If this be the meaning of the term, 
the probans would be inconclusive in respect of Brahman in 
so far as it is different from the sphere of thou (yusmad-artha). 
The Advaitin himself admits the difference of the subject or 
the self which is the reality for him from the non-self.1 

If the difference of the self from the non-self were illusory 
then it would follow that in reality they are identical. If 
Brahman be identical with the illusory world, Brahman 
itself would be illusory or the world would become real in so 
far as it is identical with the real Brahman.* 

Nor can change be understood in the sense of non-existence 
in some place or other. The absence of a thing in a parti- 
cular place cannot be the determinant of illusoriness. The 
shell-silver is considered illusory not because it does not exist 
in some other place; on the contrary, it is illusory because it 
does not exist in that place where it appears to exist. Other- 
wise Brahman itself would be subject to change because it 
does not exist as unreal or as an entity different from both 
being and non-being. 

The third alternative is also untenable, because the probans 
understood in the present sense becomes completely divorced 
from the illustration mentioned in the syllogism. No one 
would say that the snake superimposed on the rope is 
destroyed. The terms vindsa and badha have different conno- 
tations. Destruction is the dissolution of an entity, whereas 
sublation or badha is the negation of what was cognised as 
not this.@ Only when a real snake is killed by a stick, it is 
considered to be destroyed. If on the contrary, the illusion 
of snake in the rope is removed, we say it is sublated. 

Nor can change be understood in the sense of that which 
is the counter-correlate of the negation of what is found 
in a particular locus. For the probans in this sense is 


3 See the opening sentence of Samkara’s Siitra-bhasya. 
2 For the Advaitin the world is identical with Brahman as it ig nothing apart 
from Brahman. 
See S.B., II. 1. 14. 

ananyatvam vyatirekena bhavati. 

3 §.D., Vada 16. 
pratipannasya neti nisedho badhah; vinasastu labdha sattikasya svardpa 

pracyutih. 
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non-established. We do not say that the pot does not exist 
in its place where it appears to exist. Just as there is the 
sublation of the shell-silver in the form ‘ This is not silver,’ 
there is no negation of a pot in the form ‘ This is not a pot’. 

It may be argued that ‘being’ or sat alone which is 
recurrent in everything is manifested as the substrate of every 
object. Thus, in the judgment ‘cloth is there’, if cloth is 
affirmed, the pot which is different from it becomes negated 
and as such the pot is illusory. Against this argument Vedanta 
Desika urges that sat or being is not the ground or the locus 
of cloth and similar things. Nor does it recur in them. 
Thus, for instance, in the cognitions ‘ pot exists’, ‘ cloth. 
exists’ etc., satlva or existence is apprehended as the very 
attribute of the pot and similar things, and not as their 
substrate. Just as in the usages ‘ pot moves ?, ‘cloth moves’ 
and ‘pot is big’, ‘cloth is big’, motion and magnitude are 
considered to be their activity and attribute respectively, in 
the same way ‘being’ or existence also constitutes the 
attribute of the objects. 

There is yet another view of change viz., manifestation of a 
thing in some place at some time. Even this view is inadmis- 
sible since it cannot be the determinant of illusoriness, In 
fact, the manifestation of a thing in some place at some time 
would establish its reality. The non-manifestation of a thing 
at other times is due to the absence of the accessories that 
cause its cognition. If non-manifestation at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of illusoriness, then Brahman 
also would be illusory since it is not manifest to us owing to 
avidya until the time of release. 

The negative concomitance viz., ‘that which is not illusory 
does not vary’ is also untenable. Brahman is not illusory but 
nevertheless it varies in the sense that it is other than every- 
thing. Vedanta Desika, therefore, concludes that it is not 
possible to establish the illusoriness of the universe on the 
basis of the inference having for its probans wydvartamanatva.* 


III Subject-Object Relation 


Besides inferences there are other arguments which are ad- 
vanced to prove the theory that the universe is illusory. One 
of these and the most important one, is the subject-object 


16.D., Vada 16. 
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relation (dyk-drsya sambandha). The so-called object itself 
is unintelligible. Much less is its relation to the consci- 
-ousness or the drk. The arguments put forth in support of 
this contention are mainly two. The first one, which is epis- 
temological, consists in that the concept of relation when 
subjected to logical scrutiny does not stand. Even granting 
that it is intelligible it is hardly possible to understand the 
nature of the relationship between the subject and the object. 
‘The second argument, which is metaphysical in character, is 
based on the dictum of the unity of consciousness. The unity 
of consciousness implies that there can be no relation what- 
ever between consciousness and something beside it. 

As regards the unintelligibility of the concept of relation 
it is argued as follows. Relation necessarily involves relata. 
Without the relata relation is hardly conceivable. How does 
this relation stand to the relata. If it is nothing to the relata, 
then they are not related to the terms. But here we are 
condemned to an infinite regress since we are forced to go on 
finding new relations endlessly.1 Thus, in the words of 
Bradley, ‘If we take the connection as a solid thing, we have 
got to show, and we cannot show, how the other solids are 
joined”? 

Even granting that the concept of relation is intelligible, it 
is hardly possible to understand its nature. What is the 
nature of the relation of the subject to the object? It cannot 
be an external relation as the subject is not a corporeal thing. 
Nor can it be an internal relation. For consciousness, which 
is an essential property of the subject, cannot be inherent in 
the object. Nor can the object be inherent in consciousness 
since it is external to it and it appears as opposed to its 
nature. Nor is a relation of identity possible in as much as 
the two are opposed to each other and an identity between 
them is absurd. 

There are various other theories to account for the subject- 
object relation. These theories which mainly come from the 
camp of the realists account for knowledge by relating con- 
sciousness with the object by way of representation (sa@rapya) 


> 


1§.D., Vada 17, 
® Appearance and Reality , p. 28 (2nd Edn.). 
3 $.D., Vada 17. 
Cp. Npayadipavali, p. 3. 
‘The arguments given in this work are substantially the same as found in 
the Satadisani. 
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parallelism, causation, or a unique relation called svaripa 
sambandha. ‘* The insuperable difficulty in all such attempted 
relations between consciousness and the object is that the one 
or the other end of the relation is unknown and unknowable. 
For consciousness has in that case to perform two functions at 
once; it has to appear as one of the terms related and as that 
which is conscious of the relation. It has to assume two 
positions at once and this is an impossible feat. Con- 
sciousness is nothing if not all-comprehensive and universal *’.+ 
The object cannot be placed on an equal footing with 
consciousness in which case the latter would be no better than 
an object. It is the unique nature of consciousness not to be 
related to anything outside it. Thus, the relationship 
between the subject and the object being unintelligible, it 
follows that both of them cannot be equally real. Of the 
two, subject and object, the reality of the former is un- 
deniable as it is self-evident, while that of the latter is 
doubtful in so far as its existence is dependent on conscious- 
ness or the subject. Obviously the object is illusory while 
the subject which is pure consciousness is real. 

Vedanta Deésika subjects the above arguments to a critical 
examination. Even if no relationship is possible between 
two things, it does not follow that the relata are illusory. 
Thus, for instance, there is no relationship between the hare 
and the horns or between Meru and Mandra, the mytho- 
logical mountains but nevertheless the relata in question are 
real. If the relata are held to be illusory on the ground that 
their relation is unintelligible, then both the subject and the 
object should be admitted to be illusory. There is no justi- 
fication for holding that only one of the relata is real and the 
other is illusory. 

Against this contention the Advaitin will no doubt urge 
that consciousness or the subject is not illusory because it is 
self-evident while the object is not so since it is dependent for 
its existence on consciousness. Vedanta Desika controverts 
this argument by showing that on the ground of selfluminos- 
ity or the self-proof of consciousness it is not possible to 
demonstrate the illusory character of the object. What is the 
basis on which the Advaitin claims that consciousness is self- 
luminous, and the pot etc., are not self-luminous? The reply 
is that consciousness does not require another consciousness. 


1T. R. V. Murthy’s article in the Indian Philosophical Quarterly. 
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in respect of its manifestations, while the object is not so as 
it is dependent on consciousness for its revelation. If this 
be the position of the Advaitin, then he must admit, Vedanta 
Deéika contends, that the object is related to the conscious- 
ness. If this relationship were not admitted, then it would 
follow that object is not dependent on consciousness for its 
manifestation and in view of that it would be possible to say 
that object too is self-evident like consciousness. Hence, it 
must be admitted that the object is related to consciousness. 
If it be admitted, then it is absurd to deny the relationship 
between the subject and the object. The point is that unless 
it be admitted that object is real and is related to conscious- 
ness it would not be possible to establish that consciousness 
alone is self-luminous and objects are not self-luminous. If 
the object were illusory, because of the unintelligibility of the 
relation of the consciousness to the object, then on the same 
ground consciousness too would become illusory. As regards 
the contention that consciousness, if it be related to an object, 
would cease to be self-luminous, it is pointed out that such 
a meaning of self-luminosity as not being an object of another 
cognition (avedya) is untenable. As has been discussed in an 
earlier chapter, consciousness even though it be self-Iluminous 
can be an object of another consciousness. On such a view 
the relation of consciousness to another object is not at all 
unintelligible.* 

What then is the relation of consciousness or subject to the 
object? If the name of the sambandha is asked, it may be 
designated as visaya-visayi-bhava-sambandha or subject-object- 
relation. If a definition of it is required, it is defined as that 
which makes the empirical usage about knowledge being related 
to an object (jaanagata yavahara janakatva Jogyata). If something 
is evident to our experience it cannot be denied even if it 
cannot be specifically defined. The difference in the taste of 
sugar-cane juice and that of milk cannot be defined in words 
but all the same it is undeniable in as much as it is evident 
to one’s own experience. The same explanation holds good 
in respect of subject-object relation. 

The contention that the concept of relation is not logically 
intelligible is also untenable. The entire dialectic on the 
concept of relation is based upon a wrong theory of relation. 
A relation which relates the two relata does not require 


2 See chapter III, Section 3. ?S.D., Vada 17. 
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another relation for relating itself to the relata. It can, on 
the contrary, relate the terms without depending on any 
other relation for the purpose. The point would be clear if 
we keep in mind the proper meaning of the term relation. A 
relation is that which brings about the empirical usage viz., 
that two terms or objects in question are related (vastunor- 
visistavyavahara-janana svabhdvatvam). While the relation that 
obtains in respect of the two relata could give rise to the 
judgment viz., the relata in question are related, it is rather 
superfluous to postulate another relation in order to account 
for the relation in question. A relation, like consciousness, 
is capable of accounting for itself as well as another relation. 
If a relation itself were held to be both of the nature of 
relation as well as of the relata, then it would involve a self- 
contradiction. Such a view is not admitted by the Visistad- 
vaitin. What he holds is that wherever the objects them- 
selves are found to be capable of giving rise to the judgment 
that the objects are related, there the very objects constitute 
the relation in as much as it brings about the judgment of 
relation. Wherever the relation itself is evident as in the 
case of samyoga, samavaya, visayi-visayabhdva-sambandha, there is 
no need of any relation other than what is admitted. The 
concept of relation is therefore not unintelligible and it is 
wrong to hold on that account that the objects are illusory.t 


IV Material Causality of Brahman 


That the universe is illusory is also proved on the basis of 
the theory of the material causality of Brahman. The 
Upanisads say that Brahman is the material cause of the 
universe. This material causality of Brahman, the Advaitin 
contends, would be intelligible if only the universe is regarded 
as illusory. 

The material causality of Brahman may be understood in 
three ways (1) Brahman itself transforms into the universe 
just as a lump of clay undergoes the transformation into pot 
etc. This is the view of yadava prakasa known as Brahma- 
parinéma vada. (2) Brahman associated with cit and acit in 
their subtle form (siksma cid-acid-visista) is the material 
cause of the universe. This is the view of the Visistadvaitins. 
(3) Brahman is the basis of the illusory appearance of the 


1S.D., Vada 17. 
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universe. This is the view of the Advaitins, known as the 
Vivarta-vada. The Advaitins reject the first two views and 
uphold the last one as the only possible explanation of the 
material causality of Brahman. 

The view held by yadava prakasa is untenable because it 
would conflict with the scriptural texts that declare that 
Brahman is immutable. That is, Brahman which is immut- 
able in character cannot undergo any transformation. It 
cannot be said that one part of Brahman transforms while 
the other part remains immutable or that at a particular 
time it is subject to transformation while at other times it is 
immutable, since Brahman is admitted to be partless and not 
to be delimited by time.? 

To overcome these difficulties it is held that Brahman 
associated with cit and acit or spirit and matter in their subtle 
form (siiksma cid-acid-visista-brahma) is the material cause of the 
universe. According to this view what actually transforms 
is acit or matter while Brahman which is the basis of the 
matter remains unaffected by the change. If this be the 
position, the Advaitin contends, material causality would 
apply only to matter and not to Brahman. In other words, 
it is not Brahman but matter that would be the material 
cause. To avoid this difficulty if it be said that Brahman 
along with cit and acit is the material cause, then Brahman 
would become subjected to change. Further, if the universe, 
the effect, is brought forth by the combination of the cit, acit 
and Jsvara, then in all the effects these three elements should 
be present, just as in the piece of cloth produced by white, 
black and red threads all the three colours are found together. 
To cite another illustration, a piece of wood lying in the salt 
mine contains in it predominantly the salt element. In the 
same way, if the universe be the product of Brahman the 
nature of Brahman should also be predominant in the objects. 
of the universe. But this is not the case. Hence, Brahman 
as qualified by cit and acit cannot be admitted as the 
material cause. 

The analogy of the clay and the pot offered in the Upani- 
sads to explain the material causality indicates that the 
svariipa of an object alone can constitute the material cause. 


1 See Samksepa-sariraka, II, 61. 
vivarta vadasya hi pirvabhimih vedanta vade parinamavadah. 


2 S.D., Vada 53. 
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But the scriptural text, on the other hand, points out that 
Brahman is immutable. The only way of reconciling the two 
texts is to admit that the universe is an illusory manifestation 
of Brahman. In other words, Brahman itself appears as the 
universe. This is explained on the analogy of the rope 
appearing as the snake. The rope does not transform itself 
into a snake. On the contrary, it only appears as a snake 
due to ajiana. The rope is regarded as the cause of the 
appearance of the snake in so far as it is the basis or substrate 
of the illusory snake. In the same way, Brahman which is 
the basis or the substrate of the world-appearance is said to 
be the material cause of the universe. Such a view accounts 
for the material causality of Brahman in conformity with the 
illustration cited in the Upanisads, without at the same time 
contradicting the scriptural text referring to the immutable 
nature of Brahman.* 

Vedanta Degika examines the above theory in detail and 
attempts to defend the Visistadvaitic view that Brahman 
as qualified by the individual selves and matter in their 
subtle form is the material cause of the universe. It is no 
doubt true that if Brahman as qualified by cit and acit 
be the material cause, causality would pertain to the latter. 
Nevertheless Brahman can be regarded as the material cause 
in so far as it is the basis of that which undergoes change 
(vikara-Sraya). While the matter is the substrate of change 
directly, Brahman is the substrate of it only indirectly, that 
is, through matter. Such a position is held by the Advaitin 
too. Maya for the Advaitin is the direct substrate of the 
illusory manifestation of the universe and yet Brahman is 
said to have the illusory manifestations since it is the basis 
or locus of maya. Likewise though the transformation mainly 
belongs to the matter (which according to the Visistadvaitin 
is the body of Brahman), yet it is possible to say that Brahman 
transforms it as much as it is the adhara or basis of matter. 
On such a view Brahman would not be subject to any change. 
This is illustrated by the analogy of a boy growing into a 
youth and a youth attaining manhood. In the above 
instance, the different states such as youth, manhood etc., 
indicating the changes actually belong to the body, and the 
self which is the basis of the body is in no way affected by 
them. Nevertheless in such a usage as the boy grows into a 


1§.D., Vada 53. 
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youth, the terms youth etc., are used to include the self as 
the latter is the basis of body. Vedanta Desika points out 
that the causality of Brahman also should be understood 
in the same sense. The different states involving changes do 
belong to Brahman and yet the immutable character of 
Brahman remains unaffected. Avasthd or a state is a charac- 
teristic which is accidental (dgantuka) and which is inseparably 
related to that which is the substrate of it. Accordingly 
there is no defect whatsoever in admitting the different states 
in respect of Brahman. A characteristic that is only accidental 
does not affect the true nature of that to which it belongs. 
The states of boyhood and youth are not the permanent 
characteristics of the self; they are only accidental in the 
sense that they are passing states. Hence even if they belong 
to the self, the true character of the self is not affected in 
any way. 

Nor is it necessary that if an effect is produced by a 
combination of certain factors, that the qualities present in 
the causal factors should also be present in the effect. When 
a boy grows up into a youth, the characteristics found 
exclusively in the body as well as the self do not come 
together. Nor in the case of the cloth made out of the white, 
black and red threads, there is an admixture of those qualities. 
As in the divided states, even in the combined state, the 
whiteness, blackness etc., pertain severally only to those 
threads of the concerned colours. 

Vedanta Deéika further proceeds to show that the expla- 
nation offered by the Visistadvaitin about the material 
causality of Brahman has the full support of the scrip- 
tural texts. The scriptural text referring to the causality 
runs thus: tad-dhe-dam tarhi avyakrtam-asit tannamaripabhyam 
ayakriyate.? 

In this text does the word avydkrtam refer to the pure 
Brahman or to the visista Brahman? Obviously the reference 
is not to the pure Brahman because the word avpdkyta is 
not current in respect of Brahman in the same way in which 
the term ‘Brahman’ itselfis. That it does not refer to pure 
Brahman is also evident from the meaning of the subsequent 
words viz., ndmaripabhyam vyakriyate. Apparently what is 
meant here is that the entity denoted by the word idam is 
devoid of manifestation in the form of name and form in the 
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state of dissolution. What then is the meaning of idam? 
This term, Deéika points out, refers to the spirit and matter 
(cit and acit) as it is evident from experience. The first 
part of the text would, therefore, mean that cit and acit when 
they assume the subtle form, are said to be devoid of change 
or transformation in the form of whole and parts. Hence, it 
follows that even in the state of dissolution the individual 
selves and matter do exist in their subtle form. How does it 
follow from this that Brahman as associated with the subtle 
matter and spirit exists in the state of dissolution? This is 
established on the strength of the other scriptural texts 
referring to the causality of Brahman. Thus, the text 
tama cki bhavati suggests that tamas or matter assumes the 
subtle form in the state of dissolution. That the éamas is the 
body of Isvara is evident from such texts as yasya tamah 
Sariram. Again, there are scriptural texts referring to causality 
which clearly point out that Brahman exists even in the state 
of dissolution. Hence, it is ascertained that the word 
avyakytam in the text under consideration refers to Brahman 
qualified by the individual selves and matter in their subtle 
‘or unmanifest form. The analogy of the clay and the pot is 
given to illustrate that the qualified Brahman alone is the 
material cause. Hence, even though the terms Brahman or 
Aman denote the svariipa of Brahman as the material cause, 
these have to be understood to mean the visista Brahman as the 
material cause so that there may be no conflict with the 
text referring to the immutable character of Brahman. 

The Advaitin also admits Brahman exists during the state 
of dissolution as associated with the subtle avidya. Thus in 
both the systems Brahman is the material cause only in- 
directly. Nevertheless the view of causality advocated by the 
Vigistadvaitin is sounder than that of the Advaitin in so far 
as the former maintains the reality of the universe in con- 
formity to our perceptual experience. Besides, the Visist- 
Advaitin’s theory does not conflict with the scriptural texts 
teaching that Brahman is immutable. Thus, if the material 
causality of Brahman is to be accounted for without con- 
flicting with the scriptural text referring to the immutable 
character of Brahman, the only way left is to maintain that 
Brahman as associated with cif and acit in their unmanifest 
form is the material cause of the universe. 
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Vedanta Degika sums up the position as follows: Material 
causality consists in the association of an entity with a 
different state (avasthantara-yogituam). The illustration of the 
clay and the pot is intelligible in. that sense only. In the 
case of the appearance of the rope as the snake etc., the rope 
cannot actually be called the material cause since the different 
states of appearance do not really belong to the rope. 
Similarly, the supposition of Brahman as the cause of the 
superimposed universe is untenable as it is opposed to wordly 
experience and scriptural teaching. The theory of material 
causality of Brahman as advocated by Advaita Vedanta is 
unintelligible. The Universe cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as illusory in order to account for the material causality of 
Brahman. 


V Maja as the Material Cause of the Universe 


Some Advaitins who do not subscribe to the view that 
Brahman is the material cause maintain that maya is the 
material cause of the universe. This view is maintained on 
the strength of the Upanisadic text mayamtu prakytim vidyat.® 
The meaning of this text according to the Advaitin is that 
maya is the material cause, the word prakyti: being understood 
as material cause. The term maya is current in the sense of 
illusoriness. Hence, it follows that the material cause of the 
Universe is illusory in character. If the cause be illusory 
then its effect also must be of the same nature. Accordingly, 
the Universe which is the product of mad is also illusory. 
Vedanta Deéika criticises the above view. He points out 
that the meaning of the text has been twisted to suit the 
theory of the Advaitin. If we take into consideration the 
context in which the Upanisadic text appears, it does not 
follow that either mapa is illusory or the world which is its 
product is illusory. In the text in question illusoriness is not 
attributed to prakyti. On the contrary, maya has been first 
stated and then it is asserted that it is prakyti. In other 
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words, Adaya is the subject while prakrti is the predicate and 
the latter is attributed to the former. 

Let us take the whole context into consideration. The 
scriptural text preceding the one in question runs: Asmatmayi 
srjate visvam etat tasmiscanyo mayaya sanniruddhah. In this passage 
both the terms mdyin and maa are used but their meaning 
is not pointed out. Obviously the subsequent text is intended 
to explain the meaning of these terms. Thus, it is stated “know 
maya to be the prakyti and the wielder of maya (mayin) 
to be the supreme Lord”.1 Hence the word mapa refers 
to the prakrti which is well known in the Upanisads as the 
material cause of the universe, while the word mdyin means 
that supreme Lord who is the basis or adhistata of prakrti and 
the individual selves constituting the universe.? 

Now it may be argued that if the term maa refers to prakyti, 
then it would follow that prakyti is illusory in so far as the 
term maya means what is illusory. This will not do, contends 
Degika. Since it is not possible to establish conclusively that 
the term maya in the present context means illusoriness, it 
is even possible to apply the term m@a to what is illusory 
in a figurative sense and as such it cannot be ascertained 
that prakrti which is denoted by the term mapa is illusory 
in the strict sense of the term. Further, the word maya does 
not mean an illusory thing. On the contrary, it means that 
which is an instrument or means of wonderful creation 
(vicitra srstyupakarana). The term maya is not always used 
‘only in the sense of what is illusory. It is also widely current 
in the sense of what is real. Thus, in the following passage, 
“whatever dust particles were found on the earth, were 
counted by the maya of devatas”, the term maa is used 
in the sense of that which is an instrument or means of 
counting. What serves as a means or an instrument of count- 
ing cannot be illusory. Considering the context as well as 
the etymology, it is only proper to say that maya here means a 
specific type of knowledge.’ There are many such instances 
where the term mda is used in a sense other than that of 
being illusory. 

Even granting that mdyd is the material cause and that 
it is illusory, it need not follow that the effect too is illusory. 


1 Suet. Up., 4. 10. 2$.D., Vada 54, 
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According to the principle set forth in the section called 
vilaksanadhikarana,) the effect could be of a different nature 
from its cause. Vedanta Desika, therefore, urges that even 
though the material cause be illusory, the effect of it need 
not be illusory. As a matter of fact, the material cause is not 
illusory, but real. This has been proved already in the earlier 
section of this chapter. This is also established by the 
scriptural texts teaching sadvidya. 


VI The Theory of Causality 


We considered in the foregoing sections that the universe 
cannot be proved to be illusory on the basis of its material 
cause (upddana kdrana). Now we come to another issue viz., 
whether the universe as a product or as an effect ofsomething 
(Aarya) can be regarded as real. The Advaitin points out 
that the universe as an effect is also illusory. The argument 
put forth by him in favour of this view is that all effects, 
whether established by scripture or by perception, are illusory, 
because the concepts of cause and effect do not stand a 
logical examination (sarvam karyam mithyaiva vikalpasahatvat). 
To prove that the causal relationship is logically unten- 
able, the Advaitin adopts a dialectic. Vedanta Deéika 
subjects the dialectical arguments to a critical examination 
and establishes that the theory of causality is logically 
intelligible.” 

The following is the Advaitin’s dialectic on the theory 
of causality. What is an effect? Is the effect produced out 
of the cause related with it or unrelated? If the former, 
the cause and the effect being but two relata connected to- 
gether by relation, there is no reason why the effect should 
be produced by the cause and not the cause by the effect. 
If the cause produces the effect without being related to it 
then anything might produce anything. 

Further is the effect totally different from the cause or not? 
Tf totally different, then difference being common to all, 
objects which are different from one another would produce 
one another. If the effect be non-different from the cause, 
then there would be nothing to distinguish the effect from 
the cause. It may be argued that the cause is that which 
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invariably exists prior to the effect, while the effect is that 
which invariably exists subsequent to the cause and as such 
there is a distinction between the two. If that be the case, 
how can it be said that the effect does not exist at the time 
prior to its non-existence? 

Again, is the effect derived from a material cause which 
has undergone any transformation or from one that has not 
undergone any transformation? If it be the former then it 
is asked whether or not these transformations are produced 
from some other transformations. If this question is pursued 
further we are condemned to an infinite regress. If it be 
the latter, then the effect would abide all the time the material 
cause continues. 

Further does the effect exist already in the cause or not? 
If it does not exist in the cause how can it be produced from 
it? What is blue can never be produced from what is yellow. 
If the effect exists already, then it cannot be considered to 
have been produced. It may be said that the effect which 
potentially existed in the cause is only made manifest by 
producing it. If that be the case, it is asked whether the 
manifestation does exist already or not? In either case 
old difficulties recur. If the manifestation is already 
manifest, then is that manifestation manifest or not? The 
issue would lead to an infinite regress. If it is always 
manifest, then it would follow that the effect too is always 
manifest. 

Again, is the effect produced from a positive entity or from 
a negative entity? It cannot be either; for an effect, say, 
a pot cannot be produced from its cause, the lump of earth, 
without effecting some change init. Ifa change is effected 
in it, it would no more be called a positive entity. On the 
other hand, if the effect is brought forth from a being which 
is not positive i.e., from what does not exist, then the 
effect would itself be unproduced. Thus, any attempt to 
understand the causal relation logically would involve a 
self-contradiction. Effects are, therefore, illusory and the 
universe too in so far as it is regarded as an effect, is 
illusory.? 

Just as what is produced illusory, likewise what is subject 
to destruction (nasa) is also illusory. That is, whatever is 
destructible is neither real nor unreal but something different 
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from both. The universe is non-eternal (nasvara) and hence 
is admitted to be illusory.1 

Vedanta Desika subjects the above arguments to critical 
examination. It was asked by the Advaitin whether the effect 
when it is produced is related to the cause or unrelated to it. 
Vedanta DeSika replies that the effect is unrelated to the 
cause; nevertheless it does not follow that all that is unrelated 
to the cause should be the effect, because mere unrelatedness 
itself does not cause the production of the effect. The special 
powers associated with the causal entities are responsible for 
the production of the particular effects.2 This fact can be 
established by concomitance. That is, in the presence of 
special factors in the causal entities the effect is produced, 
while in their absence no effect is produced. If the related- 
ness of the cause to effect were a requisite factor (anga) to 
the production of the effect, then it would amount to the 
acceptance of what is not required (anangangikarak) ; or it 
would amount to the rejection of what is considered to be a 
requisite point for the explanation of causal relationship 
( puktangatyaga). 

As regards the question whether the effect is different or 
non-different from the cause, it is replied that the effect is 
produced as different from the cause. The pot, for instance, 
is produced as different from the stick and the potter’s wheel. 
If it be admitted that the effect is non-different from the 
cause, then it would amount to the rejection of what is an 
essential condition of causal relation. The relation of the 
cause to the effect is only based on their difference. If, 
therefore, it is held that the two are non-different, then it 
would result in the acceptance of what is not an essential 
condition to the causal relation or the rejection of what is an 
essential condition. 

It is again asked by the Advaitin whether the effect is 
produced from the cause that undergoes modification or from 
that which does not? If by vikdra or modification is meant 
an association of an entity with any accidental characteristic 
(dgantuka dharma), then it is admitted that the effect is 
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produced from a modified cause, for any change in the cause, 
even the proximity of an accessory condition, would be a 
modification. If modification is understood in the sense in 
which the effect is regarded as a modification, it is said that 
the effect is produced by an unmodified cause. It cannot be 
said that if an effect be produced from an unmodified cause 
any and every effect might spring from any and every un- 
modified cause, for an effect is produced from an unmodified 
cause subject to time factors and in relation to accessory 
factors.4 

When a material cause passes into the state of an effect, 
there are certain parts of it which remain unchanged, even 
when that effect undergoes change into other objects called 
effects; and there are some characteristics which are found 
only in certain effects. Thus, when gold is changed into a 
bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the quality of gold 
continues to be the same both in the bangle and in the 
necklace, but the special form of the bangle does not pass into 
that of the necklace. 

As regards the question whether the effect does exist or not 
in the cause, Vedanta Desika answers that in the sense of 
a substance (dravya) the effect exists in the cause. On this 
ground it cannot be said that the effect is not something pro- 
duced or effected (sédhya). For an effect is called so because 
of the new state assumed by the cause (avasthdntarapatti). It 
is only in this sense that the Visistadvaitin adopts Satkaryavada. 
An effect in the sense of an effect-state (karyavastha) does not 
exist in the cause. The objections that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and that 
similarly anything could be produced from anything are 
untenable; for the effects are produced by specific powers 
which manifest themselves as effects subject to spatial and 
temporal conditions. 

A question was also raised whether the effects are produced 
from a positive or a negative entity? What is the implication 
of this question, asks Vedanta Degika. Does it mean whether 
the effects like pot etc., are produced from the substance that 
exists or from a substance that does not exist? Vedanta Desika 
replies that the substance persists in the effects produced from 
a particular substance. Only the states and conditions change 
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when the effect is produced. For in the production of an 
effect there is change only in the causal state and not in the 
causal substance. There is thus an agreement between the 
cause and the effect only so far as the substance is concerned 
but not with reference to their actual states or form for it is 
by the negation of the causal state that the effect state arises. 

It is argued that an effect is illusory because it is neither 
permanently existing nor permanently non-existing. But 
this argument is untenable. The fact that an entity may 
be destroyed at a later moment does not mean that it was 
non-existent at the moment when it was perceived. Destruc- 
tion only means that an entity which was existent at a 
particular moment was non-existent at another time. This 
is to be distinguished from dadha or sublation. Badha means 
that a thing does not exist even when it is perceived.? Hence, 
non-existence is not destruction, for the prior non-existence 
would also be called destruction since it is also non-existent. 
Non-existence at a later point of time also does not mean 
destruction, for even chimerical entities would also be called 
destruction. The case of shell-silver is not an instance of 
destruction, for it is obviously a case of sublation, Thus, 
the concept of effect can never be regarded as illusory. 
An effect, even if it be subject to origination and destruction, 
does exist in its own time (svakdle) and as such it cannot be 
treated as illusory. The conclusion which can be drawn from 
this is that the universe even though it be an effect does not 
become on that account illusory. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE DOCTRINE OF AVIDYA 


We discussed in the previous chapter the theory of the 
jllusoriness of the universe. If the universe, as the Advaitin 
contends, is only an appearance, the question arises as to 
why there is an appearance? In other words, why does the 
one Absolute appear as many? The solution to this problem 
is sought in the doctrine of avidya, the pivot of Advaita 
Vedanta. It is because of avidyd that Brahman appears as 
the manifold Universe. 

What is avidyd? According to Advaita Vedanta, it is the 
name given to the cosmic principle which gives rise to the 
world-illusion. The same when subjectively considered stands 
for ajidna or ignorance which is the cause of all illusions, 
(bhramopadana). It is not a mere absence of knowledge but a 
positive entity (bhdva-ripa) and beginningless (anddi) but 
removed by right knowledge.t Just as the nature of the 
world of common experience is anirvacaniya, likewise its source 
too viz., avidyd, is anirvacaniya because its character cannot 
be defined either as sat or asat.* 

Does this theory satisfactorily solve the problem? According 
to the critics of Advaita, it does not. It explains away the 
problem instead of giving any satisfactory account of the 
universe. The critics, therefore, have subjected the doctrine 
to a severe criticism. In fact, no other doctrine has been so 
vehemently attacked as that of avidya. In the first place, 
its very nature (svariipa) is shown to be riddled with contra- 
dictions. Secondly, its description as something inexplicable 
(anirvacaniya) is held to be untenable. Thirdly, it is argued 
that the theory is not supported by any of the pramanas. 
Fourthly, it is pointed out that neither Brahman nor the 
individual self can be its locus (@raya). FFifthly, its function 
as obscuring the true nature of Brahman (tirodhana) is proved 


1 See Citsukhi’s Tattva-pradipika, p. 57 
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to be unintelligible. Sixthly, it is contended that the removal 
of avidya by right knowledge (nivartaka) is untenable. Finally, 
the very conception of the cessation of avidya (avidya-nivrtti) 
is held to bea riddle. This is the seven-fold criticism (sapta- 
vidhd-nupapattih) levelled against the Advaitin’s doctrine of 
avidya by Ramanuja.1 Vedanta Degika adopts these criti- 
cisms and elaborates them further in his Satadisani, devoting 
a separate vada for each of these issues.2 An exposition of 
the salient points of these criticisms is given in this chapter. 


I Is Ajniana a Positive Entity? 


The issue whether or not ajtana is a positive entity is first 
taken up for consideration. The Advaitin maintains that 
it is a positive entity (bhdva-ripa). The implication of it is 
that ajaana is not a mere absence of knowledge, a negative 
concept, as the Visistadvaitins hold, but it is a state preceding 
but terminated by right knowledge.’ This theory is sought 
to be established by means of perception, inference and 
‘scripture. 

That perception establishes the positive nature of ajiiana is 
shown by the fact that it is impossible to have perceptual 
knowledge of the mere absence of knowledge, as the 
two are contradictory. We have perceptual experience 
in the form, ‘I do not know’, ‘I do not know either myself 
or others’, Apparently this is an experience of ajidna. 
Now the question is whether the ajiténa referred to here is of 
a positive nature or of a negative character, In other words, 
is the aj#dna referred to here a positive idea or a mere absence 
of knowledge? The Advaitin’s contention is that the per- 
ceptual cognition in question does not refer to the mere 
absence of knowledge but indicates a positive concept. The 
argument adduced in support of this contention is that knowl- 
edge itself cannot know its absence in so far as the two are 


1 Sri-bhasya, I. 1. 1. pp. 73-107. (Ananda Press Edn.) 
* These have been discussed in the following Vadas: 
brahmaéraya-jiana nirasa vadah (Vada 19) 
tirodhana-nupapatti vadah (Vada 35) 
bhavarapa-jfiana bhanga vadah —(Vada 39) 
jiva-jfiana bhanga vadah (Vada 40) 
-svaripa-nupapatti vadah (Vada 41) 
maya-vidya vibhaga bhanga vadah (Vada 42) 
nivartakanupapatti vadah (Vada 43 
nivrttyanupapatti vadah (Vada 44) 
* Cp. Bergson’s idea of nothing. See Creative Evolution, pp. 289-313. 
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incompatible. That is, to know its absence, the knowledge itself” 
will have to be first known. If the knowledge of the object 
whose absence is to be preceived is brought within consci- 
ousness, how can at the same time its absence too be asserted ? 

It cannot be said that the cognition of the non-existence: 
of knowledge is known through a pramana other than per- 
ception. For in the judgment, ‘I do not know myself as 
well as others’, ajidna is known to be present at the time of 
cognition. If the individual is questioned whether he knows, 
he would reply, ‘I do not know’. Hence, the knowledge 
generated by other pramanas is opposed to the non-existence 
of knowledge. Even that very knowledge about the non- 
existence of knowledge militates against the non-existence of 
all knowledge. 

This difficulty does not arise if ajdna is considered as a 
positive entity. What is positive in character can be known 
by its own nature, that is, without the knowledge of the 
counter-correlate. It is only a negative entity that presup- 
poses the knowledge of the counter-correlate but not that 
which is positive as it could be described by its very nature 
(svaritpena). In fact, there is the cognition of ajana in its 
positive form in such judgments as ‘I am ignorant’, ‘I am 
foolish’. Hence even in the judgment ‘I do not know any-: 
thing’, what is referred to is ajiana which is positive in 
character and not the mere absence of knowledge whose 
cognition is impossible.* 

That nescience is a positive entity can also be proved by 
inference. The inference is thus stated, “All knowledge 
established by one of the pramands (which is held in dispute) 
is preceded by something else which is different from the 
prior non-existence of knowledge, which obscures the object of 
knowledge and which exists in the same place as knowledge; 
because knowledge possesses the property of manifesting 
things not illuminated before, just as the light of a lamp lit 
in the dark place manifests things.* 


1§.D., Vada 39. 
See also Sri-bhagya, p. 76. 
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The inference is intended to prove that all knowledge is 
preceded by a positive state of ignorance, which is removed 
-as soon as knowledge arises. This state of ignorance is not 
the same as that of prior non-existence of knowledge. 
The analogy of the light of a lamp lit in the dark place 
explains the point clearly. The objects are hidden by darkness 
and the light of the lamp only makes them manifest by re- 
moving the dvarana, viz., the darkness. Similarly ignorance 
like darkness is a positive entity in the sense that it hides the 
true nature of things. With the onset of valid knowledge 
the ignorance is removed when the true nature of the things 
becomes revealed. 

The scriptural texts also point out that ajdna is a positive 
-entity. Thus, it is said, “‘ Hidden by what is untrue”. “ OF 
them which are true, the untrue is the covering”.1_ “ Then 
there was neither non-being nor being; there was darkness, 
hidden in darkness”.? “Indra, through mdyas, takes on 
many forms ”’.3 

Vedanta Desika examines the above theory in detail. In 
the first place, it is shown that perception does not prove that 
nescience is a positive entity. If ajfdna as a positive entity 
is known by perception, it is asked whether ajfana manifests 
itself to perceptual cognition as opposed to it or as unopposed 
to it? If it be the former, the contradiction pointed out in 
respect of the view that ajdna is a prior non-existence of 
knowledge would also arise in respect of the present view. 
If ajfina is opposed to knowledge, then its cognition obvi- 
ously presupposes the knowledge of ‘its opposite viz., knowl- 
edge itself. If that knowledge be known, its ajiana which 
is opposed to it would cease to exist. Thus, the perception 
of ajiana would also be impossible. 

It may be contended that the ajfana that is known through 
perception is only opposed to the specific knowledge but not 
to the knowledge in general. But this explanation, Vedanta 
Desika replies, does hold good in respect of the view that 
ajiiana is prior non-existence of knowledge. The prior non- 
existence of knowledge is also not opposed to the knowledge 


1 Ch. Up., VIII-3-1 & 2. 
anrtena hi pratyadah. 
tesm satyanam satam-anrtam-apidhinam 
? Yajurveda, 11, 8-9 na-sadasin-no-sadasit-tadanim tama Asit-tamasi gudham- 
-agre praketam, 
8 Reueda, VI, xvii, 18. indro mayabhih puru-riipa iyate. 
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in general but to that specific knowledge whose prior non- 
existence is in question.+ 

Nor is the second alternative viz., that ajadna is unopposed 
to knowledge, tenable, since there is no such experience. 
Even in such judgments as, ‘I am ignorant’, ‘I am a fool’, 
the words mugdha and miidha imply the negative character 
of ajiana. Though the negative particle viz., non (na) is 
absent in these terms, they do not bear any positive sense as 
in the case of the words pradhvamsa, vindsa etc. Because of 
the mere absence of the negative prefix these words should not 
be regarded as positive terms. Thus, it is difficult to prove 
by means of perception that nescience is a positive entity. 

Nor can it be proved by means of inference. The 
syllogistic argument put forth by the Advaitin suffers from 
logical defects. Thus, in the probans, viz., aprakasitartha 
prakasakatvat, what is meant by the term, prakdsakatva? 
It may be resolved into six alternatives: (1) being knowledge, 
(2) being the distinctive cause of knowledge, (3) being an 
aid to the sense organs, (4) being merely the cause of 
knowledge, (5) being the cause of the manifestation (prakatya 
Aetutvam) and (6) being in a general way the cause of the 
empirical usage about the object either directly or indirectly. 

It cannot be the first, because the probans would be de- 
fective in respect of the illustration in so far as the light of 
the lamp is not knowledge. Nor is the second alternative 
valid since the probans would not be present in the subject 
of the syllogism (paksa). Besides, the light of a lamp (dipa) 
cannot be a direct distinctive cause since it is only an aid to 
sense organs. 

Nor is the third alternative tenable as the probans would 
not be present in the subject of the syllogism. What is an 
aid to the sense organs is not the means of valid knowledge. 
The fourth alternative is also inadmissible because of the in- 
conclusiveness of the probans in respect of the sense organs. 
The sense organs which are not preceded by anything, unlike 
knowledge, are the causes of knowledge. The fifth alternative 
is also wrong since the probans would be defective in respect 
of the illustration. The rays of the light of a lamp cannot 
generate prakatya or manifestation in the objects. Not even 
the sixth alternative is correct because of the defect of in- 
conclusiveness in respect of the sense organs. 


1S.D., Vada 39. 
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The main point of criticism, as given in the S7i-bhasya, is 
that the probans in the syllogism is inconclusive. The function 
of manifesting what is not already manifest belongs to knowl- 
edge only. Manifestation of an object does not merely 
consist in dispelling what is opposed to its relation. On the 
contrary, it consists in defining the objects. This function 
belongs only to the knowledge. The light of the lamp serves 
only as an auxiliary in as much as it reveals the object to the 
sense organs by dispelling darkness. If the power of mani- 
festation of what was not already manifest were admitted to 
the auxiliary factors also, then it should be admitted in res- 
pect of sense organs as well. But sense organs are not preced- 
ed by anything different from that which is terminated by 
their activity and as such the probans would become in- 
conclusive.! 

The scriptural texts also do not support the theory of 
qjdna as a positive entity. The texts quoted by the Advaitin 
in support of his view do not refer to ajfdna as conceived by 
the Advaitin viz., that it is inexplicable. An entity which 
cannot be regarded either as real or as unreal does not exist, 
In the scriptural texts such as “‘ Hidden by the untrue”, the 
word untrue (anrta) does not denote the inexplicable; it rather 
denotes karma or such actions as cause contraction of knowl- 
edge (jndna-sankocahetu-bhiita karma). That karma is opposed. 
to knowledge is established by numerous gruti and smrti 
texts. Anyta means that which is different from rta. The term 
ta denotes such actions which aim at the propitiation of the 
highest person (God) and thus enable the devotee to attain 
the supreme goal. This is evident from such texts as “ Enjoy- 
ing the 7ta”’ (rtam pibantau). The word anrta therefore means 
actions of a different kind, that is, actions which aim at 
worldly results and thus stand in the way of the realization 
of Brahman. This interpretation is in consonance with the 
scriptural text, “They do not find that Brahman world, for 
they are carried away by anyta”’.. The term anrta also means 
sin (fdpa) in as much as it is a hindrance to the attain- 
ment of release. 

Likewise in the text, ‘“‘ There was darkness, hidden in dark- 
ness”, the word tamas refers to the primal nature (mila 


1 Sri-bhasya, p. 80. 
2 na sukrtam na duskrtam sarve papmanah ato nivartante. 
® tama asit tamasa giidam-agre praketam. 
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prakrti). This is established by such texts as “ Tamas becomes 


one with the supreme Self”,1 “ Whose body is tamas ”’ # and 
“This (universe) was darkness then, being unknown by any 
one”’.5 

Again, in the text “‘ Then there was neither non-being nor 
being”, the denial of its being neither sat nor asat only indi- 
cates that the intelligent and non-intelligent beings, which at 
the time of origination are called sat and tyat are merged 
during the period of dissolution in the collective totality of 
non-intelligent matter which the texts denote by the term 
tamas. There is thus no reference whatsoever to something 
not definable either as being or non-being. The terms ‘ being * 
and ‘ non-being’ are applied to the different modes of Reality 
at different times.* 

The scriptural texts wherein the term maya appears do not 
also support the Advaitin’s view. As explained in an earlier 
chapter, the term maya in such texts refers to prakrti only. 
Moreover, the term maya does not necessarily mean what is 
anirvacaniya. On the contrary, the term is applied to that 
which produces wonderful effects (vicitra srstikaratva). Vedanta 
Deéika, therefore, comes to the conclusion that nescience as a 


positive entity cannot be proved by any of the pramanas. 
(Pramana-nupapattth). 


Il Nature of Avidyd 

The ‘theory of avidya advocated by the Advaitins does not 
even stand logical examination. Nescience is held to be the 
cause of the illusion of the universe in Brahman whose nature 
is constituted of nothing but self-luminous consciousness. 
Vedanta Degika asks whether this nescience is real or non-real ? 
If it be real, is it different from Brahman or non-different 
from it? If it be different, it would amount to the admis- 
sion of two reals. If it be non-different, then Brahman 
itself would become responsible for the illusion of the world- 
appearance and Brahman being eternal, the world-appearance 
too would be eternal. If it be said that illusion arises when 
Brahman is associated with some other accessory cause 
(sahakari) and when that is absent illusion does not arise, 
then it would follow that the accessory cause is the defect 


? yasya tamah Sariram, 


? tama cki bhavati. 
4 S.D., Vada 39. 


2 gsididam tamo bhitam. 
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that produces illusion. And about this also the old question 
may be raised as to whether the accessory cause or causes are 
different from Brahman or not and whether they are real or 
not. Thus all the old difficulties would crop up again. 

As regards the second alternative also viz., that nescience 
is non-real, the same difficulties would follow. Is nescience 
which is illusory (aparamartha) different or non-different from 
Brahman? Obviously it is different from Brahman. The 
appearance of what is illusory is always due to some defect 
(dosa). Now, what is that defect on which the illusory 
nescience depends? If a defect be admitted as the source of 
the manifestation of nescience, then that defect would require 
another defect for its manifestation and so on ad infinitum. 
Just to overcome this difficulty if it be held that Brahman 
itself causes the manifestation of avidyd, then Brahman being 
eternal, the appearance of avidyd too would be eternal. 

It may be argued that avidya is beginningless (anadi) and 
hence there is no need to postulate another defect to account 
for its manifestation. This will not do, contends Vedanta 
Deégika. If avidya be beginningless it would only mean that 
it is not caused by anything and on that ground it cannot be 
said that it is not dependent on a defect. Nescience, in so far 
as it is illusory, must depend on a defect for its appearance 
even though it be beginningless. If on the contrary it could 
manifest itself without an object, it would become real like 
Brahman. If a defect be admitted to account for the mani- 
festation of avidyd, then it would lead to an infinite regress. 

Vedanta Desika further proceeds to show that the postu- 
lation of avidyd in order to account for the world-appearance 
is superfluous. Does avidya appear or not to Brahman which 
is defectless? If it appears to Brahman then it will do so 
eternally. If it is urged that there is the appearance of 
avidya to Brahman only prior to the onset of the knowledge 
of Reality, while after the dawn of knowledge there is no 
appearance of it, then it amounts to saying that the prior 
non-existence of the knowledge of Reality is itself the cause of 
the Brahman’s knowing avidya (avidya darsana nibandhanam) and 
the same may be admitted to be the cause of world-appear- 
ance. Why then the admission of avidyd as a third factor? 

If it is argued that the prior non-existence of knowledge 
cannot be regarded as the cause of the varied production of 


1 §.D., Vada 41. 
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world-appearance, then in reply it is asked whether positive 
entities like a pot etc., have been found to be the cause of 
them? If it is held that a positive defect in the eye such as 
cataract often produces many illusory appearances, then it 
can be argued with equal force (on the view of non-existence) 
that the non-apprehension of difference (bheda@-graha) is also 
often capable of producing many illusory appearances. 

It may be argued that non-existence is limited by time and 
is, therefore, incapable of producing the diverse kinds of 
illusion under different conditions of time, and it is for this 
reason that nescience is admitted. This will not do, contends 
Degika, for it may as well be asked how a beginningless 
nescience unconditioned by time can continue to produce the 
diverse world-appearance conditioned in time till the dawn 
of true knowledge. If in reply to this it is said that such is 
the nature of avidyd, then it may as well be asked why not 
that be admitted in respect of the prior non-existence of 
knowledge? 

The Advaitin may argue that prior non-existence of knowl- 
edge is formless (mirakara) and as such it cannot undergo a 
series of illusory transformations, while avidya being a positive 
entity, can pass through a series of illusory manifestations 
(vivarta-paramparyat). This will not do, replies Vedanta 
Deégika. Is this wvarta parampara the very nature of avidyd? 
Or is it its product? Or some other thing? It cannot be 
regarded as the very nature of avidya; if it be so, then since 
it is the nature of avidya to have a succession of diverse 
kinds of transformations, there would be illusory manifesta- 
tions at all times. Nor can they be regarded as the products 
of nescience, for what, is to be explained cannot itself be the 
explanatory principle.2 Nor is the third alternative tenable. 
If the vivarta-parampara be regarded as some entity other than 
nescience, then the old question would recur regarding the 
reality or unreality of it. If that be real it would result in 
the admission of dualism. If it were non-real, it would lead 
to an infinite regress. That is, if it be illusory, the succession 
-of it as various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of 
time and space would presuppose such other previous appear- 
ances and so on ad infinitum. 


2 $.D., Vada 41. 
2 Ibid. 
nirvahyasyaiva nirvahakatva-nupapattesca. 
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If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing 
that the earlier transformations determine the later trans- 
formations in an unending series, as in the case of the 
transformations of Brahman or of prakrti, even then it 
is not necessary to postulate avidydin order to account for such 
a view. For it may well be supposed that the different 
transformations arise in Brahman without depending upon 
any extraneous cause. It may be objected that such a sup- 
position as Brahman is continually undergoing the diverse 
transformations would inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
there is no Brahman beyond such transformations. This is 
untenable because our perceptual experience shows that the 
transformatory change of a lump of clay does not destroy its 
svarifpa. This explanation does not hold good in respect of 
avidya since the pramanas put forth in support of that view 
have been refuted separately.1_ Nor would there be the 
contingency of illusions arising being devoid of a substrate, 
for Brahman is admitted to be the ground of all illusory 
manifestations. The illusory avidyd itself cannot be regarded 
as the substrate; in that case Brahman itself would not 
be established and as such the position would land in 
nihilism. 

It may be said that the existence of Brahman as the basis 
of everything is admitted not on the assumption that it is the 
ground of all illusory manifestations but on the strength of 
the scriptural texts declaring the reality of Brahman. In that 
case, prakyti and its transformations too would have to be 
admitted as real because there are scriptural texts pointing 
out the reality of change and the material cause viz., prakrti. 
If the texts pointing out the reality of prakrti and its trans- 
formations be sublated, then it would be possible to sublate 
the texts that declare the reality of Brahman.? 

Again, it may be asked whether avidyd manifests itself or 
not? If it does not, it becomes a non-existent. That which is 
not known by any pramana is a non-existent. If it manifests, 
is this manifestation that of the nature of avidyd itself or is it 
of the very nature of Brahman? Or is it the characteristic of 
either nescience or of Brahman? 

It cannot be of the nature of Brahman, As Brahman is 
eternal the manifestation of avidya too would be eternal and 
as such there would be no release. Release according to an 


1 See Section I. 2$.D., Vada 41. 
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Advaitin is the removal of avidya and if avidpa persists ever, 
there would be no release. 

Nor can it be the characteristic of either avidya@ or Brah- 
man since neither of them has been admitted to be the 
knower. That which is the substrate of prakafa or knowledge 
is a knower. Neither Brahman nor avidya is admitted to be 
a knower and therefore prakasa does not inhere in either of 
them as an attribute. The admission of the superimposed 
knowership will not solve the difficulty. For even such a 
superimposition is only caused by nescience and as such the 
position would involve reciprocal dependence.* 

The theory of avidy@ examined in respect of its locus, also 
stands untenable.? Vedanta Desika, therefore, urges that 
from whatever point of view the theory is subjected to logical 
examination, it is found to be riddled with contradictions. 

Against all these criticisms the Advaitin may contend that 
these are only applicable to what is real and an existent but 
not to nescience which is of the same status as the swallowing 
of a palace by a magician. In fact, unintelligibility itself is 
the very characteristic feature of avidyda. It is just an orna- 
ment to it but not a blemish.* Even though the conception 
of avidyd stands unintelligible, non-dualism is established. 

This contention does not hold good, argues Vedanta Desika, 
If the Advaitin holds the above position then his attempt to 
refute the nihilists would be futile. Supposing the nihilists 
argue that Sinya-vdda in spite of being unintelligible becomes 
established, what is the Advaitin’s reply to them? If he gives 
the following reply, viz., if everything being Sanya is unin- 
telligible (durghata), then there is victory for the opponent, 
the same argument may be urged against the Advaitin too. 
In other words, it is wrong to argue that the criticisms do not 
apply to nescience as it is not a real entity, since such a 
doctrine would be almost like nihilism, for all criticism against 
nihilism are accepted by the nihilists as not invalidating their 
doctrine.* 


'S.D., Vada 41. 
4 This issue is discussed in detail in the subsequent sections (III and V). 
3.$.D., Vada 41. 
durghatatvam avidyaya bhisanam, na m disanam, 
Cp., Brahmasiddhi, p. 10. 
na hi mayayam kacid-anupa pattih; 
anupapadya manarthaiva hi maya. 
4 See Dr. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 3, p. 334. 
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Til Brahman as the Locus of Avidya 


Avidya, like jana, implies some person to whom it belongs 
and some object to which it refers. That is, there must be 
some person whom it characterises and some object which is 
misapprehended through it. In the case of the shell-silver 
illusion, the person that mistakes the shell for silver is its seat 
or locus (asraya) and the shell is its object (visaya). It is 
qjnana thus determined that is regarded as the source 
of error.t 

Now what is the locus and content of cosmic illusion viz., 
maya or avidyd? According to one school of thought, 
Brahman itself is both the locus and content of avidya as. 
there is nothing else besides the Absolute.2- But Brahman in 
the Advaita system is self-luminous intelligence. How can 
it be the seat of ajfana which is opposed to its nature and 
which is ayowedly sublated by knowledge? Just to overcome 
this difficulty some Advaitins hold that jiva or the individual 
self is the locus of ajnana.8 Vedanta Degika examines both 
the theories in detail and shows that both are untenable. 

The first view that Brahman is the locus of avidya is taken 
up for consideration. If Brahman, as the Advaitin holds, is 
of the nature of knowledge alone or omniscient as the scrip- 
tural texts declare, in either case it can never be the locus 
of nescience for the following reasons: Brahman is not the 
knower, secondly, it is self-luminous, thirdly, Brahman is 
eternally free; and lastly, it is omniscient. Each one of these 
points is explained in detail.* . 

If ajfdna is something which is to be removed by knowl- 
edge, then it is in the fitness of things that it should reside in 
the knower or that which is the substrate of knowledge. For 
knowledge can remove only that ignorance which is located 
in its own locus. Thus, for instance, the knowledge of ‘X” 
cannot remove the ignorance located in ‘Y’, Brahman 


1 See Hiriyanna’s Introduction to Isfasiddhi, p. XXVI. 
® See Samksepa Sariraka, 1, 31 
ASrayatva visayatva bhagini nirvibhaga citireva kevala. 
See also Panchapadika-vivarana, pp. 45-6. 
2 Bhamati is credited with this view. 
See Introduction to Bhamati Catussiittri (T.P.H.), p. XXXIV. 
‘Mandana also holds the same view. 
See Brahmasiddhi, p. 10. 
yattu kasya-vidyeti; jivanam iti briimah. 
4§.D., Vada 19. 
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according to the Advaitin is not the knower and hence it cannot 
be the locus of ajadna. Illusory knowership is, however, 
admitted in respect of Brahman, but this will not improve 
the situation. Brahman is regarded as a knower in the 
sense that it is qualified per accidens by ahamkara. (Ahamkaro- 
pahita-vesena). But this will not overcome the difficulty. For 
during the state of deep sleep ahamkara becomes extinguished 
and as such the self alone will have to be accepted as the 
locus of nescience. The Advatin is thus forced to admit 
either the individual self as the locus of ajfdna or to give up 
the theory of ignorance. 

The second objection against the theory is that Brahman is 
selfluminous. According to the Advaitin nescience is 
removed by the knowledge of Brahman. Brahman which is 
of the nature of knowledge is eternally self-luminous. It is 
opposed to nescience like light and darkness. How then can 
it be the locus of avidy@? Nevertheless if Brahman can 
allow the presence of nescience in it, what is it that can put 
an end to nescience? If orttijia@na having for its content 
Brahman removes nescience, then Brahman would become the 
object of that knowledge and as such the theory that Brahman 
is avidyd stands contradicted. Besides, what is there to distin- 
guish between these two types of jnana, svariipajiana and 
arltijnana? ‘This point will be discussed in a subsequent 
section.” 

Brahman cannot be the locus of ajfana because it is 
admitted to be eternally free from bondge. Bondage means 
being associated with ignorance (ajidna) while release means 
to be devoid of it. Thus, the two are opposed to each other. 
Hence, it is a self-contradiction to say that Brahman who is 
eternally free is the locus of ajfdna. It may be argued that 
there is no opposition involved in the above theory since the 
presence of avidya@ in Brahman and its removal take place at 
different times. In that case, the eternal freedom of Brahman 
would stand contradicted. If it be said that eternal freedom 
is not contradicted since the relation of nescience to Brahman 
is only illusory, then the temporal sequence of bondage and 
release would be hardly intelligible. 


1 The Advaitin does not admit that there is opposition between the two. He 
contends that the analogy of light and darkness does not hold good here. 


See Advaita-siddhi. 


* See pp. 144-6. 
nitya muktatva-bhyupagamicca. 
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The last argument against the theory of Brahman being 
the locus of ajana is that Brahman is omniscient (sarvajfia). 
If Brahman is omniscient, it cannot have ignorance. For it 
cannot be said that Brahman knows all and that it does not 
know either something or anything at all. Nor can it be 
argued that Brahman is not omniscient as this position 
would conflict with numerous sruti and smyti texts. Brahman, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as the locus of ajidna.! 

Further, Brahman which is eternally free, self-luminous and 
of the nature of pure consciousness, cannot even experience 
nescience which is located init.* For bondage is the experi- 
ence of nescience and its products (pleasure and pain), while 
release consists in its removal. If Brahman which is eternally 
free is bound, it is no more eternally free, since bondage is 
eternal. If there is no bondage, then release is also in- 
conceivable.* 

It may be argued that the experience of nescience by 
Brahman is only illusory and hence it would not affect the 
eternal freedom of Brahman. This will not do, argues 
Vedanta DeSika. For, that very illusory experience of ignor- 
ance is considered by the Advaitin as bondage. If Brahman 
is eternally free and self-luminous its association with nescience 
is unintelligible. 


IV The Distinction between Maya and Avidya 


Before discussing the view whether the jiva is the locus of 
nescience, there is another issue to be considered here which 
has a bearing on the foregoing topic. With a view to over- 
coming the defect involved in the view that Brahman is the 
locus of ajfdna, some Advaitins make a distinction between 
avidya and maya and call the avidya or ajfana located in 


‘atah nitya sarvajiiatvat brahmanah na kadacidapi tasya ajfiani-fraaytva 
sambhavah. 


2 S.D., Vada 18. 


nitya mukta sva-prakaéa caitanyaika svardpasya 
brahmanah ajfiana-nubhavasca na sambhavati, 


See also Sri-bhasya. 


* Ibid. 
nitya muktasya bandhascet nitya muktih na 
sambhavet; bandhasya-pi ca nityatvat 
bandhabhavetu amuktata. 
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Brahman by the name of ma@ya@.1 Vedanta Desika dismisses 
the view by showing that such a distinction between avidya 
and mayé will not in any way improve the situation. 

What is the ground on which the distinction between maya 
and avidya is made? There are three views as pointed out by 
Vedanta Deéika in support of this theory? 

According to the first view maya is that which deludes 
others while avidyd is that which deludes one’s self.2 This 
view does not hold good, argues Vedanta Degika. Delusion 
of others is possible only when others are seen. If others are 
seen, does Brahman look at them because the perception of 
others is natural to it or because of ajidna or because of 
maya itself? If looking at other individuals is natural to 
Brahman it would follow that other individuals are real in so 
far as they are the content of defectless cognition. Besides, 
it would follow that knowership is natural to Brahman, If 
Brahman looks at other individuals because of ajfdna, then 
it would lead to the conclusion that Brahman is associated 
with ajfdna (Brahmé-jnéna) and as such there is no need to 
postulate mdyd as distinct from avidyd. Nor does Brahman 
see other individuals because of maya. Since maya serves 
only as a means of deluding others when they are seen, it 
cannot cause perception of others. 

The distinction between maya and avidya may be main- 
tained on a different basis. Avidya is the cause of the false 
perception (viparita darsanahetuk) as in the case of the percep- 
tion of nacre-silver. Maya, on the contrary, does not cause 
any such false perception to Brahman. All that is outside 
Brahman which is illusory is made known as illusory.* 

The above argument is also untenable, contends Vedanta 
Degika. Does Brahman know this world-appearance which 
is illusory, as illusory because it is the product of its own 
illusion (svabhrama-siddha)? Or because it is the product of 


41 See Vada 42. 
ye tu brahmano dosam pari-jihirsantah 
brahma-jianam maya Sabdena upacaranti. 

The distinction between Maya and Avidya is not admitted by all the 
Adyait! 
See Panchapadiké-vivarana, pp. 31-2. 
Bhamati also does not admit such a distinction. 


2S.D., Vada 42. 
paravyamohanahetur-maya, sva-vyamohana-hetur-avidya. 


4 S.D., Vada 42. 
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the delusion of another individual (parabhrama-siddha)? Or 
does Brahman merely apprehend illusory character of it with- 
out being aware that it is the product of illusion? The first 
alternative will not do since it would amount to the accept- 
ance of the view that Brahman is associated with qjana. Nor 
is the second alternative tenable. If Brahman does not know 
others, it cannot even know the world-appearance as the 
product of illusion of other individuals. If Brahman be 
admitted to know others, then it would mean, as has been 
shown, that Brahman is subject to avidya. Not even the third 
alternative is sound. If the world-appearance is not known 
to be the product of illusion, then its illusoriness aiso cannot be 
cognised. That is, the cognition that a thing is illusory cannot 
take place unless it is known that the thing in question is the 
object of illusion. Illusoriness is not the mere non-existence of 
an entity but its appearance in a locus where it does not exist. 
If Brahman sees others as merely illusory then it is difficult to 
conceive how Brahman desires to delude them. A magician, 
for instance, does not show his magic to delude either a 
barren woman’s son or the shadows of persons or even the 
persons depicted in a picture. 

The Advaitin may put forth another argument to prove: 
that maya is not avidyd. It is true that when other indivi- 
duals are deluded they should be seen and the perception of 
others who are illusory is not possible without being subjected 
to avidya. Nevertheless the defect viz., the maya of Brahman, 
which causes the perception of others, cannot be called 
avidya since avidyd is defined as the cause of illusory experi- 
ences that produce undesirable effects in respect of the per- 
cipients.1 But in the case of Brahman, maya, though it mani- 
fests these illusory selves who are to be deluded, does so with- 
out giving rise to any undesirable effect in respect of Brahman. 
That is, it manifests them to Brahman as a purusartha. Hence 
maya is not avidyd. This is the third view put forth to account 
for the distinction between maya and avidya. 

Even this contention is inadmissible, replies Vedanta 
Desika. If maya is the cause of a purusartha, it cannot be 
considered as a defect. If it be a defect, it cannot be 
a purusartha. Nothing that produces a desirable end is 
treated as a defect. It may be said that maya is not 


1$.D., Vada 42. 
apurusartha-paramartha-darsana-hetur-avidya. 
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a defect of Brahman but it is only a quality (guza) in the 
sense that it is beneficial to Brahman. [If that be the case, 
then is it to be removed through the desire of Brahman or 
through anything else? If it is to be removed through Brah- 
man’s desire how could it be considered as a (purusartha) to 
him? For nothing that is not connected with an undesirable 
effect needs to be removed. Nor can it be removed by means. 
of anything else. The individual selves being deluded by 
maya are endowed with limited knowledge and power and 
as such they are incapable of removing maya that serves the 
purpose of the omniscient and omnipotent Brahman. Nor 
Would it be destroyed by itself without any cause for that 
would land the Advaitin in the doctrine of momentariness. 
The only alternative which we are driven to is that mad is 
undestroyed. This would lead to the conclusion that mapa is. 
eternal and is associated with Brahman—a position which 
is not acceptable to the Advaitin. Vedanta Desika, there- 
fore, concludes that it is impossible to draw a distinction 
between maya and avidyd on the view which maintains that 
maya is illusory and Brahman is pure and indeterminate.* 


V Individual Self is not the Locus of Avidya 


Can the individual self be the locus of avidya? The 
Advyaitin who answers in the affirmative argues as follows. 
Necience and bondage are not directly associated with 
Brahman. For, Brahman which is reflected in the nescience 
or the internal organ is the jiva and that jiva is the locus of 
avidya and bondage. It is true that the reflection should be 
of the same nature as the prototype. Nevertheless the 
defects found in the reflection do not belong to the prototype. 
Thus, for instance, the defect of the mirror is found in the 
face reflected in it but it does not in any way belong to the 
face, even though the prototype (face) is not different from. 
its reflection. In the same way, the defect’ found in the 
jivas, which are the reflections of Brahman, do not belong to 
Brahman but are located in the jivas only. Further, these 
defects are due to the adjuncts just as the defect found in the 
reflected face is due to the mirror. Hence even if the jivas 
are ultimately identical with Brahman, the purity of Brahman 
is in no way affected.? 


1 §.D., Vada 42. 2 §.D., Vada 40. Cp. Brahmasiddhi, p. 11. 
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How can the jivas be the locus of avidya? When avidya 
is first established, then the reflection in it viz jiva is possible; 
when that is possible, avidya as residing in it is established. 
In other words, there would be no jiva except as the product 
of nescience; how then can nescience itself reside in it? 

This objection is untenable, replies the Advaitin. The 
interaction of nescience and jivahood is regarded to be 
beginningless like the seed and the sprout. The Advaitin 
does not say that at any time avidy@ was and the jiva was not 
or that the jiva was and avidydé was not. The two, on the 
contrary, are beginningless. Nevertheless if the above explana- 
tion is unintelligible, it is answered that it is absurd to expect 
intelligibility in the case of nescience since it is of the very 
essence of nescience to be unintelligible in the last resort. 

Vedanta Deéika refutes the above theory. At the very 
outset he points out that the reflection of consciousness in the 
inner organs or the nescience is an impossibility and the 
Postulation of the plurality of jivas on that ground is unten- 
able. Reflection, in other words, is invariably of objects 
possessing colour in media possessing colour; when neither 
the prototype (pure consciousness) nor the reflecting medium 
(nescience) possesses colour, how can there be a reflection of 
one in the other? Even assuming that the reflection is some- 
how possible, the jivas cannot be the locus of nescience. What 
is the nature of individual selves wherein the nescience is 
supposed to rest? 

(1) Does nescience reside in the jivas existing in their 
natural state (i.e., as Brahman), or (2) in the jivas existing in 
a different state, i.e., not in their natural state but in their 
ordinary supposed nature as having rebirth etc., or (3) in the 
svariipa of jiva qualified by the imagined form (kalpitakara 
visista svariipena) ? 

The first alternative is untenable, as it would result in the 
admission of the theory that Brahman is the locus of nescience. 

Nor is the second alternative valid since it would follow 
that nescience is associated with the material stuff and as 
such can never be removed; for the material limitations of an 
individual can never have a desire to remove @jniana nor have 
they the power to remove it. , 


1 See Introduction to Bhamati Catussittri, p. XXXIV (T.P.H.). 
tad-eva-avidyanam avidyatvam. 
Sce also Brakmasiddhi, p. 10. 
na hi mAyayim kacidanupapattih; anupadyamanarthaiva hi maya. 
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Not even the third alternative is tenable. Does nescience 
rest in the entity qualified by an imagined form (kalpitakara) 
which has been caused by itself? Or does it reside in the 
entity qualified by a form that has been caused by another 
avidya? In either case the argument would involve a vicious 
circle. 

Further, is avidy@ that constitutes the difference of indivi- 
dual jivas one or many? In the former case, with the eman- 
cipation of one, avidya being removed all the jivas would 
be released. If one jiva is not released, avidya too would 
exist and as such there would not be the release of even a 
single individual. In the latter case, it would be difficult to 
determine whether avidyd comes first or the difference be- 
tween the individual jivas, and it would thus lead to the 
fallacy of reciprocal dependence anyonyd-sraya. When the 
jivas are established to be many, it then follows that avidyas 
are many; when avidyas are determined to be many, the 
plurality of jivas stands established. The Advaitins do not 
admit that the difference between the jivas is real. If that 
were admitted, then there would be no need to postulate the 
plurality of nescience in order to account for the difference of 
the jivas.* 

The Advaitin cannot say that the plurality of jivas is known 
through perception and on that ground the plurality of 
avidyd too is admitted. If the difference of the jivas as 
established by perception be real as has been admitted 
by the Vigistadvaitins, then the postulation of the plurality 
of avidya is futile. If, on the other hand, the difference 
of the jivas be false as has been held by those who hold that 
ajndna is associated with Brahman, even then there is no 
necessity to admit the diversity of avidyd in so far as jivas on 
that view are admitted to be identical. In any case avidya 
whether it be real or fictitious, cannot account for the diver- 
sity of jivas.® 

Again, do the avidyds that are supposed to produce the 
plurality of jivas, reside in Brahman or in the jivas them- 
selves? If the former, the position would amount to saying 
that Brahman is the locus of avidyd and not the jivas. Ifit 
be the latter, the argument involves a vicious circle. When 
the avidyds as located in the different jivas are known to be 
diverse, it follows that the jivas are many; when the jivas are 


1 S.D., Vada 40. * Ibid. 
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established to be many, then there is the plurality of avidyas 
as abiding in them. 

Tt is not possible to overcome the difficulty by maintaining 
the view that the interaction of nescience and jiva is begin- 
ningless like the seed and the sprout. Does the Advaitin mean 
to say by the analogy of the seed and the sprout that the 
avidyas which condition the jivas have the latter for their 
locus? Or does he mean to say that the earlier avidyds resid- 
ing in the earlier jivas condition the subsequent jivas? If it 
be the former, the analogy of the seed and the sprout does 
not apply at all to the present issue. The sprout brought 
forth by a sced cannot itself be the cause of that seed.1_ Nor 
is the latter tenable. 

If the avidyas of the previous jivas produce the later jivas, 
then the jivas would be destructible. And such a position would 
conflict with the scriptural texts which declare that jivas are 
eternal and indestructible. Thus, from whichever way we 
may try to understand the view that avidyd rests in the jivas, 
we are faced with logical difficulties. 

It is logically unsound to say that untenability itself con- 
stitutes the very nature of avidya@. If that be the case, then 
why not admit, asks Desika, the presence of nescience in the 
released soul in as much as itis not a defect but a bhiisana? The 
argument that untenability is not a blemish is no solution to 
the problem. The implication of it is that any theory which 
is not logically sound is to be given up instead of being 
adhered to under the pretext that unintelligibility itself is the 
characteristic of the theory. 


VI Brahman as the Content of Avidya 


After having shown that ajrdna or avidyé cannot reside 
either in Brahman or in the individual self, Vedanta Degika 
points out that Brahman cannot also be its content. Brahman 
is said to be the content of avidyd in the sense that the latter 
conceals the true nature of Brahman, which is pure conscious- 
ness devoid of all determinations. The concealment or 
obscuration (tirodkdna) of the true nature of Brahman is un- 
intelligible, contends Vedanta Desika. What is meant by 


1 Tbid. na hi yadankurotpadakam yad bijam tadeva tasyarambhakam, 
See Candamaruta, Vol. 3, p. 350. 
tadankurameva tad-bij 
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tirodhdna or concealment? It may be resolved into eight alter- 
natives: (1) the removal of the relation of the sense organs to 
the object; (2) the removal of the object being the content of 
the cognition generated by the sense organs; (3) the removal 
of the object being the content of all cognitions; (4) the absence 
of its being the object of itself (its own knowledge); (5) the 
cessation of its being self-luminous; (6) to render what is 
distinctly manifest indistinct; (7) the denial of one of the 
accessory factors that cause the manifestation of Brahman; 
(8) something that is indescribable.* 

The first three alternatives are untenable as Brahman 
has to be admitted in some sense or other as the content of 
knowledge generated by the sense organs or of knowledge in 
general. This would not be acceptable to the Advaitin. 

The fourth alternative is also not acceptable to the 
Advaitin. The fifth and the sixth alternatives are of some 
importance. Concealment of the nature of Brahman should 
either mean the destruction of self-luminosity (sva-prakasa- 
bhanga), or making what is distinctly manifest indistinct 
(visada svariipasyapi avisada svariipatvapadanam). In_ neither 
sense, Degika contends, is the concealment of Brahman 
intelligible. In the former case, does the term svaprakafa- 
bhanga mean the destruction of the prakasa that is already 
existing? Or the obstruction of the rise of prakasa? Ifit be 
the former, Brahman would become perishable. If it be the 
latter, then Brahman would be subjected to origination. 

As regards the other alternative, the distinction between 
distinct and indistinct manifestation in respect of Brahman 
whose nature is pure self-luminous consciousness is hardly 
intelligible. Brahman which is always of the nature of 
immediate consciousness cannot admit in itself any manifesta- 
tion which is mediate. Nor is it possible to conceive any 
kind of manifestation other than Brahman itself in so far as it 
is immutable and indeterminate in character. 

In conclusion, Vedanta Desika points out that in respect of 
the indeterminate and eternally self-luminous entity, which is 
neither open to the knowledge of oneself nor of another, the 
conception of its concealment is unthinkable.* 


1 See Vada 35. 
? Ibid, 


na kathanchidapi nirvisesa_nitya svayamprakase svasya parasya vi 
jianantara agochare vastuni tirodhana vacoyukth ghatate. 
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It is contended that avidya or ajfana is removed by the 
knowledge of the non-dualism (advaita-vijtana). This theory is 
unsound, argues Vedanta Desika. What is the nature of this 
advaita-jnana which is supposed to remove the nescience? 
(1) Is this knowledge different from the knowledge which con- 
stitutes the very svaripa of Brahman? (2) Or is it non- 
different from it? (3) Or is it both different and non- 
different? (4) Or is it neither different nor non-different? (5) 
Or is it something whose nature is inconceivable? 1 

Taking the first alternative into consideration, Vedanta 
Desika asks whether the knowledge in question has any content 
or not. Ifit is without a content, it ceases to be knowledge. For 
even according to the Advaitin the knowledge of the psychosis 
is related to an object. If it has a content, then whatlis it 
that figures as the content of that knowledge? Is Brahman 
itself its content? Or the same associated with avidya or 
something different from it or illusoriness of everything other 
than Brahman or something else? 

If Brahman itself be the content of the knowledge in 
question in no way would it be distinct from the knowledge 
which constitutes the very svariipa of Brahman inasmuch as 
both refer to the true nature of Brahman. Hence, as in the 
case of the knowledge that constitutes the svarapa of Brahman, 
even the knowledge in question cannot remove nescience. If 
the knowledge in the form of the psychosis can remove nesci- 
ence, then Brahman-knowledge itself would have to put an 
end to it.? 

It may be argued that there is a distinction between the 
two kinds of knowledge in question. Brahman-knowledge is 
of the nature of manifestation of the substrate (adhistana) 
which is essential for the illusion to take place as in the case 
of the manifestation of this in the illusion, ‘this is silver’. 
Hence, it cannot remove nescience so far as it is not opposed. 
to illusion. What is actually opposed to illusion and which 
alone can remove it is the manifestation of the visaya, that is, 
the svaripa of the object. In other words, the mere mani- 
festation of the substrate cannot remove illusion while the 


1 $.D., Vada 43. 
2 Ibid. 
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manifestation of the svaripa of it can. The knowledge 
which is Brahman itself is of the former type while the knowl- 
edge of the psychosis about Brahman is of the latter type. 

The above argument is untenable. There is no doubt a 
distinction between the knowledge of the this and that of the 
shell in so far as the contents of the two are of a different 
nature. The manifestation of this has for its content that 
feature which is common to both the silver and the shell, 
while in the manifestation of the shell, the reference is only to 
the object qualified by shell-ness which constitutes the differ- 
ence of the shell from silver (rajata-vydvartaka). There is thus a 
difference in respect of content (visayabheda) which renders 
one capable of removing the illusion of silver while the other 
not. As regards the content of Brahman-knowledge and the 
knowledge of the psychosis, no such distinction exists between 
them. The knowledge of the psychosis does not have for its 
content any new factor other than that which constitutes the 
nature of Brahman itself. If any such factor were admitted, 
either it should be real or illusory. If real, then it would be 
admitting Brahman as determinate. If illusory, then it 
would not remove the world-illusion, since that psychosis 
itself is of the nature of illusion.1 

It may be said there is a distinction between the Brahman- 
knowledge and the knowledge of the psychosis in respect of 
their effects (sadhyabheda) as in the case of the knowledge by 
acquaintance (abhijiad) and knowledge by recognition (pratya- 
bhijia). The knowledge by acquaintance which is expressed in 
the form of the judgment, ‘ He is Devadatta ’, does not remove 
the illusion viz., that he is not Devadatta, while on the other 
hand, the knowledge by recognition which is expressed in the 
judgment, ‘He is that Devadatta’ which confirms the identity 
of the person with the one previously seen is capable of 
removing that illusion. In the same manner, as between the 
Brahman-knowledge and the knowledge of the psychosis, 
though the content of the two is the same, viz., Brahman, the 
latter is capable of removing nescience inasmuch as it is of 
the form, “I am that (Brahman) ” (So’ham). 

This distinction does not hold good, argues Vedanta Deéika. 
In the case of abhijna and pratyabhijna, the distinction is appar- 
ent in respect of the objects manifested by them. Pratyabhijna 
or the knowledge by recognition refers to the distinctive feature 


1§.D., Vada 43. 
10 
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-of the person in the form so’ham, while abhijia or the knowl- 
edge by acquaintance refers only to the person in general as 
asau.‘ Hence the contents of these two types of knowledge 
are not the same. In the case of the svariipa-jiiana and the 
vrltijidna, no such distinction can be found. The knowledge 
-of the psychosis referring to Brahman is the same as that of 
the knowledge constituting the nature of Brahman. If any 
additional characteristic feature be admitted in the latter, 
-other difficulties pointed out earlier would follow. That is, 
if the additional characteristic feature (akdra) be real, it 
would result in the admission of the view that Brahman is 
qualified. If it be illusory, the knowledge itself would be 
illusory and as such it could hardly put an end to the 
world-illusion. 

It may be said that the Brahman-knowledge manifests 
things other than itself, whereas the other one does not and 
as such there is the distinction between the two. But this 
does not improve the situation in any way since these factors 
are not the determinant of sublatership and non-sublatership.? 
‘The vrtti-jiana is the sublater because it is of the nature of 
the manifestation of the true nature of Brahman and not 
because it is a psychosis. 

The second alternative viz., that Brahman associated with 
-avidya is the content* of the final psychosis, is also inadmis- 
sible. If the psychosis has for its content Brahman associated 
with nescience, then like witness-consciousness (saksi-pratyaksa) 
it would not remove avidyaé. The witness-consciousness 
does not remove illusion but on the contrary, it is favourable 
to illusion in so far as it manifests it (bhramopakaraka). 
Similarly, if the final psychosis too has for its content 
nescience, then it can hardly put an end to it. 

As regards the third alternative that something other than 
Brahman is the content of the psychosis, it is pointed out 
that there is absolutely no chance of its being the sublater 
since that itself is of the nature of illusion. The cognition 
-of shell-silver itself cannot sublate the cognition of silver. 

Nor can it be maintained that the manifestation of things 
outside Brahman as illusory is the content of the final 


1 S.D., Vada 43. 
2Tbid. badhakatva-badhakatve prati aprayojakatvat. 
2 The view that final intuition is of the conditioned is ascribed. to Bhamatt. 
See Bhamati, p. 78 (T.P.H.). 
See also S.L.S., Vol. I, p. 63 (Madras Univ. Edn.). 
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psychosis. For without knowing the substrate of illusion, it 
is not possible to know the illusory character of things. 

Further, does this psychosis which is supposed to remove 
the world-illusion apprehend its content, viz., illusoriness of 
everything except Brahman, as something illusory or as real ? 
If it apprehended it as real, then it would imply dualism. If 
it apprehended it as illusory, then it would follow that the 
world-illusion is real. That is, if what is illusory is regarded 
as illusory, it would mean that it is real. To cite an instance, 
if the illusoriness of the true silver is illusory it is obvious 
that the silver is real. 

The Advaitin may argue thus: If we say that everything 
other than Brahman is illusory, it not only means that the 
world is illusory but also that the illusoriness of the universe is 
also illusory, just as in the statement ‘ the world is real’, the 
reality of the world as well as the reality of the reality are 
established. This will not do, contends Deéika, as there is a 
wide difference between the two views. The former view 
involves a self-contradiction, while the latter is free from it. 
If the illusoriness of true silver is illusory, it does not follow 
that silver too is illusory. If the shell-silver is illusory, the 
illusoriness of this cannot be non-real. Thus it is summed 
up: “If the illusoriness of a thing is illusory, the illusoriness 
itself stands sublated, while the reality of a thing if real, the 
reality of it stands established.? | 

May it not be said that as in the supposition of the death 
of a barren woman’s son both the barren woman’s son and 
his death are illusory, so also both the world and its illusori- 
ness are equally illusory? This cannot be. In the above 
instance, the attributes viz., being the son of a barren woman 
and his death could be false since there is no basis for them. 

Is this knowledge of the psychosis which is supposed to 
remove the world-illusion generated at the time of hearing 
the texts that teach the identity of the selfand Brahman? Or 
does it arise at some other time? If it be the former, then 
the world-appearance should cease for those who teach 
non-dualism at that very moment. The persistence of the 
trace of nescience in the form of the body etc., even after the 


1 See Vada 43, 
nithyatvasya ca mithydtve mithyatvam badhitam bhavet; 
satyatvasya ¢a satyatve satyatvam sadhitam bhavet, 
‘This objection is not admitted by the Advaitin, 
Sec Advaita-siddhi, pp. 210-222 (Nirnayasagara Edn.). 
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sublation of nescience is hardly intelligible. This point has 
been discussed later.1 As regards the latter, does that knowl- 
edge (which comes) later serve as the nivartaka either as being 
the same as the previous knowledge or as being different from 
it (i.e., having some new content) ? 

Tf it be the former, then the previous knowledge itself 
would remove the world-illusion. If that were not capable of 
putting an end to it, then the latter one too could not do it. 
The latter view is also untenable. It cannot manifest any 
new element which has not been already revealed by the 
previous knowledge. There is no other real form or element 
(akarantara) in Brahman that has yet to be manifested. 

So far the view that the nivartaka-jnana is something 
different from Brahman was examined and shown to be 
faulty. Vedanta DeSika proceeds to show that the other 
views about the nature of nivartaka-jiténa are also untenable. 
The nivartaka-jiidna cannot be even non-different from Brah- 
man. If Brahma-svariipa were to remove the world-illusion, 
then there would be no illusion at all since the Brahma- 
svariipa is beginningless and ‘eternal. It may be said that 
Brahman itself can be the cause of the world-appearance as 
well as its destruction just as the one and the same stick can 
produce as well as destroy a pot. Vedanta Degika replies 
that this analogy does not hold good. The stick does not 
cause both origination and destruction simultaneously which 
would be a self-contradiction. It does in succession and 
with the help of other accessories. The stick, for instance, 
does not break the pot when it is serving as one of the 
accessories of the production of the pot. On the contrary, 
it affects its destruction only after the pot has come into: 
existence. 

The third, the fourth and the fifth alternatives regarding the 
nature of nivartakayfana are also inadmissible as they are 
self-contradictory. \ 

Thus, the theory that nescience is removed by knowledge 
of the psychosis referring to Brahman is untenable. 


VIII Cessation of Avidyt 


Vedanta Deéika further proceeds to show that the very 
conception’ of the cessation of avidyd is also unintelligible 


1 See Chapter VIII, section 1. 
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(nivrityanupapattih). According to the Advaitin the complete 
cessation of nescience is effected by the onset of the knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the texts teaching non-dualism, a 
knowledge which is distinct and which is perfected by the 
process of hearing the Vedanta texts, reflection thereon and 
the repeated contemplation of the truth taught therein, 
Vedanta Deéika asks whether the cessation of nescience 
(avidya-nivytti) is itself illusory in character or not. If it be 
illusory, how could there be a complete cessation of avidya? 
While cessation which is itself of the nature of illusion exists, 
avidyd too which is its cause should exist, since there could 
be no effect without a cause. It cannot be said that the 
cessation of avidyd has as its ground the dtman (atmopadana), 
for then the aman would be subjected to change. If it is 
without any further ground like Brahman and avidyd, then 
there is no meaning in associating avidyd@ with it. And there 
is also no reason why even after the cessation of avidyd, it 
may not appear again.t 

It may be pointed out that the function of the cessation of 
nescience is to show that everything else except Brahman is 
illusory and as soon as this function is fulfilled the cessation 
of avidya also ceases to exist. This will not do, argues 
Deéika. If the cessation of avidyd itself ceases to exist and if 
that be illusory, then that would mean that there is a cessation 
of cessation which means either that avidya is again restored 
or that it is real. 

It may be urged that when a pot is produced it means the 
destruction of its prior non-existence and when the pot is 
again destroyed, the prior non-existence of it does not again 
come into being. Again, to give another example, the light 
seen in the dream which is the cause of the cessation 
of darkness seen in the dream, ceases to exist in the waking 
state; yet the darkness seen in the dream does not become 
real. In the same way, the cessation of avidyd is not restored, 
nor does it become real. 

Vedanta Desgika easily disposes of this argument. In the 
case of the prior non-existence of the pot and the dream- 
darkness, their being non-restored and being illusory respect- 
ively is intelligible because the destruction that removes the 
pot and its prior non-existence, and the waking state, that 


18.D,, Vada 44. 
Cp. the arguments in Isfasiddhi, p. 83. 
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contradicts the dream darkness and dream light both exist, 
whereas in the present case there is no other entity as opposed 
to avidya and its cessation. If it be said that there is the 
Brahman which negates the cessation of avidyd, then the diffi- 
culty would be that Brahman, the negation of both avidya 
and its cessation being eternal, there should be no appearance 
of the universe at any time. As such there being an end to 
the appearance of difference etc., the study of moksa-sastra 
need not be undertaken. If it were not contradictory to it 
previously, then it could not be opposed to it even after- 
wards. 

The second alternative viz., that the cessation of nescience 
is not illusory is also untenable. If it be not illusory, then it 
is asked whether it constitutes the very nature of Brahman 
or not. If it be included in the nature of Brahman, then 
Brahman being beginningless, avidyé would stand always 
sublated. It may be possible to say that just as the very 
existence of the pot itself is the negation of its prior non-exist- 
ence, likewise the existence of Brahman is itself the cessation 
of ajiana. In that case, Brahman which is of the nature of 
cessation of its ajidna should have to be admitted as arising 
subsequent to it (cessation) as in the case of the pot and the 
negation of its prior non-existence. This would mean that 
Brahman is non-eternal. 

The Advaitin puts forth a different argument. The ces- 
sation of nescience is not real, being different from Brahman. 
It is not even of the nature of real and unreal, as this involves 
a contradiction. Nor is it something different from the real 
and the unreal since that would not lead to a real cessation. 
So ultimately it must be either unreal or something different 
from any of the above four alternatives (pancama-prakara). 
Ajftana is something different from the real and unreal; its 
cessation is also valid being amenable to proofs. Hence, in 
accordance with the principle viz., “Oblation conforming 
to the ghost” (yaksanuripobalik), the cessation of avidyd has to 
be described as something unique and different from all 
existent and non-existent entities. 


‘Ibid. This argument is given in Istasiddhi. 


See Islasiddhi, p. 86, ‘The same has been stated by the author of Apaya 
‘Makarthda:t See Nyda Makarande, p. 355. 
na sannasan-asadasanna-nirvachyipi tatksayah, 
yaksanuripo hi balir-ityacarya vyachicharan. 

See also Introduction to Jsfasiddhi, p. XXXV. 
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The whole position is unsound, argues Vedanta Desika. 
The first three alternatives have been set aside by the Advai- 
tin himself. As regards the fourth that the cessation of nesci- 
ence is like a non-existent entity (asatva), if by asat or non- 
existence is meant another existence (bhdvantara), then the 
contingence of dualism is unavoidable. If on the contrary, 
asat means chimerical (tuccha), then it would be a non-existent 
like the horns of the hare. And such a chimerical entity 
being unopposed to bondage, there would be no emancipation 
at all. The fifth alternative also is unsound. If the cessation 
of nescience be regarded as different from existent, non- 
existent, existent-non-existent and different from both, then 
it is virtually the admission of the Madhyamika doctrine 
of indescribability of all phenomena as being of this 
type. Thus, they say: “The reality (tattva) is neither real 
nor unreal, nor real-unreal, nor different from the four 
alternatives.” 

Again, the maxim, yeksanuriipobalih does not apply here. 
If there should be conformity without opposition, then the 
cessation of nescience which is regarded as indescribable 
would follow to be indescribable. If there is conformity by 
opposition, then the opposite of indescribability being des- 
cribability, its being different from real-non-real would not 
stand. 

Vedanta Deéika, therefore, concludes that such an absolutely 
unique and indefinable category is inconceivable. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SADHANA AND MUKTI 


4 Vedanta-sittra, I. 1.1. Atha’to brahma-jijiiasa. 

2 Sce S.B., I. 1. 1. p. 36 (N.S. Edn.). 
tasmat kimapi vaktavyam, yadanantaram brahma-jijiiisopadisyata iti. 
ucyate, nityanitya-vastu-vivekah, ihamutrartha-bhoga-viragah, éma- 
damadi-sidhana-sampat, mumuksutvamca iti. 

9 Sri-bhagya, p. 2. 
piirva vrttat karm:; 
eva hetoh brahma 


Adanantaram tata 
‘Atavyam ityuktam bhavati. 
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nature of the means (upaya) to moksa? (4) Finally, what is 
the nature of moksa itself ? 

All these questions, important as they are, relate to the 
nature of Sadhana and Mukti. These have been discussed fully 
by Ramanuja at the very outset of his monumental work, 
Sri-bhasya, in the sections known as Laghu-pirva-paksa and 
Laghu-siddhanta. The arguments eye therein have been 
further developed by Deéika in his Satadisani.1 An exposition 
of these arguments is given in the present chapter. 


I Pre-requisites to the Study of Vedanta 


Whether Sadhana-catustaya constitute the pre-requisites to 
the study of Vedanta is first taken up for consideration. The 
prima facie view is that the word atha mentioned in the first 
aphorism can be accepted in the sense of immediate succession 
if it fulfils three conditions. First, it must precede invariably 
the desire to know Brahman; secondly, it must be a distinctive 
factor, and thirdly, it must serve some definite purpose (sapra- 
yojana). The twinkling of the eyelids though it precedes every 
act, does not serve any purpose as a preliminary to the study of 
Vedanta. Mental alertness may be necessary for the study of 
Vedanta, but it cannot constitute a distinctive factor for the 
study of Vedanta alone as it is required for the study of any 
other subject. Hence, that which is useful, distinctive and has 
invariably to be gone through before, is, according to the 
Advaitin, the possession of the four means—the discrimina- 
tion of eternal and non-eternal, possession in abundance of 
‘calmness, equanimity and other such means, non-attachment 
to the enjoyment of fruit here and hereafter, and desire 
for release, These are invariably related to Brahman-enquiry 
because in their absence there would be no desire to know 
Brahman. They also serve the purpose of defining the cligi- 
bility of the person to the study of Vedanta. 

Vedanta Deéika refutes the above theory on the ground 
that the four factors in question do not invariably precede 
Brahman-enquiry. The main point of the criticism is that 


1 See Vadas 3-6, 8 and 31. 
aika-Sastrya-samarthana vadah (3) 
avidheya-jfina-bhanga vadah (4) 
badhitanuvrtti-bhanga vadah (5) 
vividisa-sidhanatva-bhanga vadah (6) 
sadhana-catustaya-pirva-vrttatva-bhanga vadah (8) 
jivan-mukti-bhanga vadah (31) 
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the discrimination of things eternal and non-cternal becomes 
possible only after one has made a study of Vedanta and as 
such it cannot be a pre-requisite to the study of Vedanta. 

Each one of the means suggested by Samkara is examined 
in detail. What is meant by the discrimination of things 
eternal and non-eternal? Does it mean that ‘this thing is 
eternal’ and ‘this thing is non-eternal’? Or does it mean, as 
Vacaspati-Misra interprets, the discrimination of the sub- 
strates which are eternal and non-eternal, as also of their 
attributes—the discrimination between that which is to be 
rejected and that which is to be accepted (heyatvo-padeyatva). 
In other words, to be eternal is to be true, that in which this 
is found is eternal and it is therefore to be accepted (upadeya) ; 
to be non-eternal is to be untrue, that in which this is found 
is non-eternal and is thus to be rejected (heya). 

The first alternative is taken up for examination. The 
discrimination in the form, ‘this thing is eternal’ and ‘ this. 
is not’, cannot take place without the study of Vedanta 
texts. It is only from the study of the Vedanta texts that one 
learns that the self is eternal and ether etc., are non-eternal. 
In other words, the discrimination between the eternal and 
the non-eternal is possible only after the study of Vedanta. 
But the study of Vedanta, according to the Advaitin, cannot 
take place without a knowledge of such discrimination. The 
argument thus involves a vicious circle.2 It cannot be said 
that this knowledge of discrimination arises from the study of 
other systems which one would have completed before 
commencing the study of Vedanta. In that case, the study 
of Vedanta would become superfluous since the knowledge 
that is to be obtained from it would have already been 
derived from the study of other systems. 

It may be argued that the study of Mimamsa is enjoined 
and hence it is undertaken. Even then the discrimination of 
things eternal and non-eternal is dependent upon the study 
of Mimamsa only and as such it cannot be prescribed as a 


1 See Bhamati-Catussitri (T. P. H.), p. 95. 


Vacaspati_uses the terms aithagocara and andsthagocara, i.c., that which is in 
the sphere of desire and that which is not in the sphere of desire. Corres- 
ponding to these terms Vedanta Desika uses the terms upddeya and heya 
respectively. 
2 Vada 8. 
yedanta Sravane siddhe nity4-nitya viveka dhih 
nity-nitya vivekena vedanta Sravanam-tviti 
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preliminary to the study of it. Further, if the study of 
Vedanta is undertaken because it is enjoined, then the study 
of the karma-mimamsé or that portion of the Mimamsa dealing: 
with the ritualistic texts would have to be undertaken since 
it is also covered by the same injunction. In fact the study 
of Uttara-Mimamsa follows only after the study of Parva- 
Mimamsa. Accordingly the study of the ritualistic portion 
should precede the study of the Vedanta (karmabhaga-sravana- 
pirvaka meva brahma-bhaga-Sravanam).* 

On the same ground the second alternative is also refuted. 
If the discrimination between that which is to be rejected and 
that which is to be accepted follows after ascertaining through 
the pramanas what is eternal and what is not eternal, then 
the same difficulty pointed out in respect of the first alternative 
would arise. In other words, the ascertainment of what is 
eternal and what is not eternal would not be possible without 
the study of the Vedanta texts. If, on the other hand, it be 
maintained that the discrimination is of the form ‘if itis 
eternal, that is to be accepted, and if non-eternal, that is to 
be rejected ’—even then the position does not improve. For 
even a thing which is eternal is to be rejected if it does not 
constitute the human goal. Likewise a thing which is non- 
eternal, if it comes within the sphere of purusartha, is to be 
accepted. The moksa-sadhana, for instance, is anitya and yet 
it is acceptable (upadeya). 

Nor can the discrimination be in the following form viz., 
“<Tf there is anything eternal among the human goals, that is 
to be accepted, otherwise it is to be abandoned”. For such 
a discrimination which is more in the form of a doubt cannot 
be a distinctive factor for the study of Vedanta in so far as it 
can initiate one into the study of rituals as well as the study 
of other systems. 

The second means viz., the possession in abundance of 
Sama, dama etc., is examined. What does this mean ex- 
actly? Does it mean the possession of mental concentration 
at the time of hearing the Vedanta texts? Or does it mean 
the perfect control over the sense organs ( jitendriyatva)? 

If it be the former, the Visistadvaitins also admit it. But it 
cannot be regarded as a distinctive factor to the hearing 
(Sravana) of the Vedanta texts alone, as it is required for the 


1 §.D., Vada 8. 
‘This issue is discussed at length in the subsequent section. 
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study of any other subject. If it be the latter, that again 
cannot be a pre-requisite to the hearing (sravana) of the 
Vedanta texts. On the contrary, the control over the sense 
“organs etc., constitutes an important means to self-realization 
(darsana). This is evident from the following Upanisadic text: 
“Hence having become possessed of calmness, equanimity, 
turning away (from objects), the desire to abandon (them) 
and faith, one secing the self in the self alone, sces every- 
thing in the self”. 

Further, mental control, equanimity etc., have been 
enjoined as auxiliaries to the knowledge of Brahman. This 
point has been discussed in the third chapter of the Vedanta- 
Sutras? How can these be helpful to the hearing of the 
Vedanta texts? The knowledge of the Parva-Mimamsa is 
required to understand that Santi, danti etc., are the means to 
Vedanta study. As pointed out by Ramanuja, the fact that 
these conditions serve as a means must be determined on the 
basis of viniyoga or the principle of application which deter- 
mines the relation of the principal to the subordinate units. 
‘This viniyoga which depends on direct scriptural statement, 
inferential signs and so on, is treated in the third section of 
the Piirva-Mimamsa Sitras.? Here again, the study of 
‘Vedanta presupposes the study of Pirva-Mimamsa. 

As regards the third and the fourth means viz., non-attach- 
ment to the fruits here or hereafter and the desire for release, 
though these may constitute the antecedent factors to the 
study of Vedanta, yet it is more appropriate to hold that the 
enquiry into the rituals alone is the pre-requisite to the 
enquiry into Brahman for the following reasons: it suggests the 
order in which a person proceeds to study Vedanta; it also makes 
evident that an individual who enters on the study of Vedanta 
has understood well the arguments that are required for the 
purpose of knowing the nature of Brahman as well as con- 
templation thereon; it also facilitates an unhindered enquiry 
into Brahman through the removal of the prima facie superficial 


+ Brah. Up., WV. 423. 

Santo danta uparatas-titiksus-samAhito bhiitva atmanyeva-tmanam pasyet. 
2 V.S., III. 4. 27. 
9 Sri-bha@gyya I. 1.1, p. 13. 

The reference made by Sri RamAnuja to the third section of the Parva- 
Mimdamsé is only illustrative (pradarsanartham). Vedanta Deéika tries to point 
out that not merely the third section but each chapter of Pirva-Mimamsa is 
helpful for the study of Vedanta. See Vadas 8 and 3. 
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knowledge that the rites lead to the infinite and permanent 
result; more than all, by stating that the enquiry into the 
rituals has gone before, the two preliminaries under question 
become consequential (artha-labdhatvat). 

The scriptural text also says: “Let a Brahmin after he has 
examined all these worlds acquired by deeds, obtain freedom 
from all desires”.t 

Vedanta Deéika, therefore, concludes that in the aphorism, 
“Then, therefore, the enquiry into Brahman”, the intention 
of the Swrakara is that in immediate succession to the enquiry 
into the rituals and not in immediate succession to the posses- 
sion of the four means that the enquiry into Brahman should 
follow. The author of the Vytti also says: ‘‘ After the com- 
prehension of the rituals has taken place, there follows the 


32 


enquiry into Brahman”. 


Il Parva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa 


The refutation of the view that the Sadhana-Catustaya consti-- 
tute the pre-requisites to the study of Vedanta has a positive 
implication. The implication, which is of great importance 
for the Visist@dvaitin, is that the study of rituals (karma-vicdra) 
or more appropriately, the study of the Pirva-Mimamsi, is 
the essential prerequisite (pirva-vytta) to the study of Vedanta. 
There are three strong arguments in support of the above 
view: /1) the enquiry into the meaning of the Vedic texts 
which comprise the ritualistic as well as Brahman portion 
should cover the study of both Pirva-Mimamsa and Uttara- 
Mimamsa; (2) the knowledge of Pirva~-Mimamsa is very 
essential for the study of Vedanta; (3) the two Mimamsas— 
Parva and Uttara—form one integral whole. 

These arguments are discussed in detail by Vedanta Degika 
with a view to refuting the Advaitin’s contentions that the 
study of the Pairva-Mimamsa need not be undertaken as it is 
of little value to the study of Vedanta and that the two are 
divergent $astras since there is difference in respect of their 
authorship, content, aim and the persons eligible for their 
study. 

The scriptural injunctions demand that the entire scriptural 
text including its subordinate branches (angas) should be 


1 Mund, Up., 1.2. 12. 
2 Sri-bhasya, I. 1. 1. p. 2. 
vrttat karmadhigamanantaram brahma vividisa iti. 
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‘studied. Its import also should be grasped, for it is the grasping 
of the import that must always determine the subsequent 
‘conduct. The enquiry into their meaning (artha vicara) may 
be initiated either through a specific injunction, as the 
Mimamsakas believe, or it may take place through one’s own 
desire (ragatah) as the Visistadvaitins hold. In either case, 
Vedanta Desika argues that it covers the entire portion of the 
Vedas, as it cannot be restricted to any one part. Though 
it may be possible to restrict the enquiry that springs up from 
a specific injunction, it is not possible to do so in the case of 
the enquiry that springs up from a pragmatic purpose. It 
cannot be restricted to Brahman since one may desire to 
‘know all the four human ends (purusartha) and a desire to 
realize all the four ends naturally leads to the enquiry into 
the meaning of the entire scriptural texts. 

Nor is it correct to restrict the enquiry to the ritualistic 
portions only, as the Mimamsakas do. The Mimamsakas 
‘consider the Brahman-texts as non-authoritative since they 
refer to an existent. Words for them are significant only when 
they refer to a thing the existence of which was not known 
before. The Upanisadic texts which refer to Brahman, an 
existent, therefore, do not carry any import. Hence, the 
enquiry is to be restricted to the ritualistic sphere only. 
Against this the Vedantins contend that even in respect of an 
existent words do carry import. The Upanisadic texts referring 
to Brahman are, therefore, authoritative. Hence, the enquiry 
cannot be restricted to the ritualistic sphere alone but should 
be carried on into the Upanisadic portion as well. Nor can 
the enquiry be restricted to the topic of Brahman alone in 
view of the fact that it gives the knowledge of the supreme 
human goal. If it were so, then the entire range of ritualistic 
programme would be an empty prescription and there would 
be no-one to follow it. It cannot be said that the ritualistic 
programme is meant for one who is not aware of the supreme 
human goal. For he who has entered into the study of 
the entire Vedas including the Upanisads at the instance of 
the Vedic injunction cannot pretend to be ignorant of the 
supreme end. As will be shown presently, the ritualistic 
programme cannot be dispensed with as it forms a urificatory 
programme and aids Brahman-enquiry (Brahma-jijtasa). The 
Advaitins too have admitted that the performance of the 
rituals is helpful in acquiring either the desire to know 
Brahman (vividis@) or as held by some, the knowledge of 
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Brahman itself (vedan@).1_ The enquiry into the nature of the 
rituals cannot therefore be excluded. 

Further, Pirva-Mimamsa actually aids the Uttara-Mimamsa. 
The aid is in the form that Vedanta requires the arguments 
and the principles of Pirva~-Mimamsa (nyayopa-jivanam). The 
first chapter of the Pirva-Mimamsa establishes that Vedas 
are authoritative. This in general is very essential for 
Vedanta. The second chapter, Bhedadhydya discusses the 
nature of difference etc. This aids the third section in the 
third chapter of the Vedanta which is called Guzopasamhara- 
pada. Again, the third chapter of the Pirva-~Mimamsa which 
deals with the laws or the principles of exegesis is useful 
throughout the study of Vedanta. Prayuktik or that which 
discusses the purpose of each ritual which comes under the 
fourth chapter of Pirva-Mimamsi, is helpful in ascertaining 
whether the religious duty connected with the caste etc., 
is meant for the purpose of Brahman-knowledge or bound to 
the drama itself. Again, in the fifth chapter of the Parva- 
Mimamsa there is a topic dealing with the succession of the 
rituals (kramak). This is helpful in studying the third section 
of the last chapter of Sariraka-Mimamsé. The discussion 
relating to the nature of the agent etc., which is taken up in 
the sixth chapter of Pirva-Mimamsa is useful in the discussion 
about the eligibility of persons to the study of Vedanta. 
Likewise, the other chapters of the Pirva~-Mimamsa are also 
useful either directly or indirectly to the study of Vedanta. 
Thus, the meaning of Vedanta texts is ascertained with the 
help of the principles and arguments set forth in Pirva- 
Mimamsa.? 

There is absolutely no contradiction between Pirva- 
Mimamsa and Uttara-Mim4msi either in respect of the content 
or end or aspirant. The aspirant is one and thesame. He who 
has studied the Parva-Mimamsa and understood the finite and 
impermanent character of the fruits of Karma enters on the 
study of Vedanta which refers to the supreme human goal. 
As regards the subject matter though there are minor differ- 
ences there is an inherent unity between the two subjects. 
Ritualism is preliminary and philosophic quest is subsequent 
or developmental. One is apprenticeship, the other is 


\There are two views on this subject, one ascribed to the school of Bhamatt 
and the other to that of Vivarara. 


2 5.D,, Vada 3. 
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adeptship. One clarifies and illuminates the other. Thus, 
there is an organic unity between the two treatises (Sastras). 

But how could the two treatises, the Advaitins urge, be 
considered to be one while they have been composed by 
different authors? Vedanta Desika easily exposes the hollow- 
ness of this contention. One and the same person can plan, 
project and successfully execute many endeavours, many 
schemes; or again countless persons by combined or co- 
operative effort may accomplish a single object as in the 
construction of a tower of a temple. Even in respect of a 
literary work, one scholar can very well compose a number 
of independent treatises. From the other side, as in the case 
of the commentary on Panini and Kadambari, even though 
different authors are involved, the treatise continues to 
be one. i 

May it not be said that the two Sdastras should be bifurcat- 
ed in view of the difference in content viz., the one asserts 
difference whereas the other teaches identity. This cannot be, 
for identity and non-identity do not relate to the same con- 
tent. The Mimamsakas consider the end, means and the 
accessories and it is not the identity of these that the Vedantins 
speak of but the non-difference of Brahman and the world. 

It may be argued that in many of the Vedanta-Siitras the 
position taken up by Jaimini isindicated as pirva paksa, that 
is, a position to be repudiated. Does this not indicate that 
the two are incompatible? How then can they coalesce into 
a single unity? 

This objection is baseless, argues Degika. The differences 
referred to between Jaimini and Badarayana relate to minor 
matters, almost to trivial formalities (atyalpatara apradhanartha). 
These minor differences far from destroying the main unity 
of Karma and Brahma-Mimamsas really contribute to an 
added emphasis on their unity. Ifin a portion of a building 
some unusual part is removed and reconstructed the main 
unity of the building is never destroyed. On the other hand, 
the remoyal of the unusual part and its reconstruction add to 
the beauty of it. Likewise it should be understood here that 
the Pirva-Mimamsa has been corrected by the Uttara- 
Mimamsa. Or again, the differences referred to between 
Jaimini and Badarayana may be understood ina different 
way. Jaimini has given expression to such views not with 
the intention of opposing the views of Badarayana but to 
exhibit his capacity or ability to establish the truth on 
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logical grounds conceding the opponents’ assumptions (vaibha- 
vokti). Badarayana re-examines them with the idea that 
laymen may not mistake them for truths. The position of 
Jaimini, therefore, is quoted with approval for removing 
likely doubts, for clarification of the issues and also for a 
reasoned reinforcement of main doctrines. All this is amply 
evidenced by references like ‘so said Jaimini’. More than 
that, in many contexts Badarayana refers to Jaimini by name 
for supporting his own position. Similarly, Jaimini to 
support his own conclusion refers to Badarayana and his 
authority. These reciprocal references must prove con- 
vincingly that the two branches of literature dealing with 
Karma-kanda and Brahma-kanda constitute a totality.3 In view 
of this Bodhayana says, “The sariraka of four chapters forms 
a textual totality with the sixteen-chaptered Pirva-Mimamsa 
of Jaimini”’.4 Thus, Sri Ramanuja also points out: It is 
a single sastra beginning with athato dharma jijndsa and 
ending with andvrttih-Sabdat. It is a single Sastra divided 
into three sections: Karma-kayda of twelve chapters, Devatd- 
kanda of four chapters, and Para-devata-kanda consisting of 
four chapters. This twenty-chaptered literature is throughout 
gripped and dominated by a central plan and execution. 


III Karma and Knowledge 


The foregoing discussion raises an important issue regarding 
the place of karma in the scheme of philosophic discipline. 
For the Advaitin, moksa or self-realization which is the goal 
of all human endeavour is secured through Jina as taught 
in the Upanisads and not through karma as taught in the 
Pirva-Mimamsa.5 Thus the question arises as to whether 
karma serves any useful purpose in the realization of the goal. 

There are two views on this question. According to one 
which is generally ascribed to the school of Vivarana, karma 
is useful in generating the knowledge of Brahman (Vedana 


1 See V.S., I. 2.29; I. 2.32: 
* See Vada 3. 
2 For a detailed discussion of the subject see Vedanta Desika’s Seévara- 
Mimamsa. 
4 Sri-bhasya, p. 2. 
samhitam-etat $Arirakam jaiminiyena sodasa laksanena iti sastraikatva 
siddhih. 
® See Naiskarmya Siddhi, 1.19. 
i 


4-18; III, 4. 40. 
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sadhana). The other view which is ascribed to the school 
of Bhamati, maintains that karma only subserves the purpose 
of generating the desire to know Brahman (vividisa@ sadhana). 
The chief argument adduced in favour of the latter view is 
that there is a conflict between knowledge and karma and 
as such the latter cannot be a subsidiary to the former. The 
Sruti also says, “Brahmins desire to know Him (Brahman) 
through the study of the Vedas, by sacrifice, by charity, by 
austerity and by fasting”.! In the above text sacrifice etc., 
are enjoined as subsidiaries to the desire to know and not as 
a means of the knowledge of Brahman as it is specifically 
stated that they desire to know (vividisanti) and not that they 
actually do know (vidanti). 

Vedanta Desika refutes the above view and establishes that 
karma subserves upasana which is the direct means to moksa. 

The issue whether knowledge is opposed to karma is first 
considered. Why is knowledge regarded as opposed to karma? 
Is it because knowledge cannot be generated by sacrifice etc., 
or is it because sacrifice etc., conflict with sama, dama etc., 
which are subsidiaries to knowledge? Or is it due to the fact 
that the results of knowledge and rituals are different? 

The first alternative does not hold good for without the 
performance of the purificatory acts either in the previous 
birth or in the present life, knowledge of Brahman does not 
rise. If rituals subserve vividisé through the purification of 
the mind, this is true in respect of knowledge as well 
(vedana). 

Nor is the second alternative valid. There is absolutely 
no conflict between sama, dama, etc., the subsidiaries to 
Brahman-knowledge and the observance of rituals. It is only 
the non-prescribed and prohibited acts that are prohibited 
under sama etc., and not the prescribed acts. As a matter of 
fact the prescribed acts are enjoined as subsidiaries to Brah- 
man-knowledge.* 

Nor is there any opposition between knowledge and 
rituals in respect of their results. What determines the 
end or the results of a particular action is the motive of 
the person (abhisandhi). With a change of the motive, the 


1 Brah. Up., IV. 4. 22. 
tam-etam vedanuvacanena brahmand vividisanti  yayjfiena danena 


2 See Tait. Up., 6-50: dharmena papam-apanudati. 
See also Vedanta-Sitras, TIT. 4-26 and 27; III. 4-32 and 33. 
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rituals which are meant for the purpose of attaining dharma 
etc., may also be directed towards the attainment of 
release.+ 

The second issue is also examined. It is contended that 
the term vividisanti is to be understood to mean that they 
desire to know, not that they actually do know. The reason 
underlying this argument is that in a word which is a com- 
bination of the suffix (pratyaya) and the root (prakrti) the 
former is primary as compared to the latter which is 
subsidiary. The meaning implied by the suffix is therefore 
more important than that of the root. In the text under 
question, since desire forms the meaning of the suffix, the 
term vividisanti is interpreted to mean ‘ they desire to know’. 
If this is so, how is it, Vedanta Desika asks, in such texts as 
50 anvestavyah, sa vijijhasitavyah, nididhyasitavyah, the meaning 
of the suffix viz., “ desire ” is not admitted to be the content 
of an injunction? The Advaitin may answer that desire is not 
the content of an injunction because it springs up by the 
very fact that the means for which one desires is prescribed 
as useful to the achievement of the supreme human goal. It 
is, therefore, a re-statement only (anuvdda). Also there are 
such texts as dhyayita, where no suffix is found and in such 
cases the root meaning forms the content of an injunction. 
In order to establish harmony with such texts, the meaning 
of the suffix is not held to be the content of an injunction in 
the texts under dispute. In view of this though the meaning 
of the suffix is primary, the meaning of the root is accepted, 
since the object of desire is primary as compared to the desire 
therefor (icchdyah isyamana pradhdnatvat).* If this be the explana- 
tion, then on the same ground it must be admitted, contends 
Vedanta Deégika, that vividisanti means that they actually do 
know since harmony with many other texts is secured by 
adopting such an interpretation, That is, in order to avoid 
conflict with other scriptural texts which explicitly point out 
that rituals subserve knowledge directly, the present text too 
will have to be interpreted on the same lines. Vedanta 
Deéika, therefore, concludes that sacrifice etc., are subsidi- 
aries to knowledge of Brahman. The author of the aphorism 


1 §.D., Vada 6. * Ibid. 

® Mund. Up., UII, 1-4 
kriyavanesa brahmavidam varisthah 
karmanaiva hisamsiddhim 
kasfiye karmabhih pakve tato jfidnam pravartate. 
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also says, ‘‘ Because of the scriptural text about sacrifice etc., 
there is need of all, as in the case of a horse”. 


IV jitdna and Upasana 

After having shown that the observance of karma directly 
subserves knowledge (vedana@), we now proceed to examine 
whether knowledge, as conceived by the Advaitin, is the sole 
means to moksa which is the goal of all human endeavour. 
According to the Advaitin bondage consists of the superim- 
position of the non-real on the real (Brahman). Accordingly, 
the removal of what is illusory in character can be 
brought about by means of the knowledge of the substrate 
alone as in the case of the illusory silver and not by any 
other means, either karma or contemplation or unseen 
potency, that are scripturally enjoined. The knowledge of 
Brahman; in other words, is the sole means to moksa. 
This knowledge is generated by the hearing of the sacred 
texts that teach the identity of the individual self and 
Brahman, by reflection and contemplation thereon. Thus it 
is pointed out in the Upanisadic text: “Lo, the self is to 
be seen, to be heard, to be reflected, and contemplated 
thereon”? Dargana here stands for the self-realization, 
the final goal and as such it is not enjoined. In other words, 
it is only a restatement (anuvada), while sravana, manana and 
nididhydsana are enjoined as auxiliaries to darsana. These three 
subserve darfana by removing the cognition of difference 
which is a hindrance to the onset of the knowledge of the 
meaning of the scriptural text. With the onset of Brahman- 
knowledge, avidya which is bondage is also removed. 

In examining the above theory, Vedanta Desika points out 
that knowledge as derived from the hearing of the sacred 
texts (vakyarthajhdna) will not by itself serve as a means to 
moksa. If the universe were illusory, then its removal by 
knowledge would be possible. But it is real according to 
the Visistadvaitins; it would therefore be wrong to hold that 
knowledge alone is the means to moksa.3 

Even granting that the universe is illusory, there would be 
no contradiction in admitting that it is removed by means. 


1 V.S., II, 4-26. sarvapeksica yajnadi sruteh asvavat. 
2 Br. Up., 6. 5. 6. 

atma va are drstavyah Srotavyo mantayo nididhyagitavyah, 
3§.D., Vada 4. 
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other than knowledge. Thus, for instance, defects like cataract 
and jaundice are also illusory in character but they are 
removed by means other than knowledge. Similarly, we have 
to admit, contends Desika, something else besides the mere 
knowledge generated by the hearing of the Upanisadic texts 
as the means to moksa.t 

The Upanisadic text referring to the method of self-realiza- 
tion needs careful examination. It has to be interpreted 
keeping in view many other scriptural texts referring to the 
nature of the means to moksa. Taking the text under ques- 
tion, dtma vd are drastavyah Srotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah, 
the Advaitin urges that darsana here is not enjoined, while 
Sravana, manana and nididhy@sana are enjoined. DarSana is not 
the content of an injunction because it refers to the ultimate 
goal; that which is the goal, cannot be a product of an act in 
which case it would Tot be eternal and ultimate. Secondly, 
knowledge qua knowledge cannot be enjoined. 

Vedanta Desika sets aside the above interpretation. Why 
is knowledge not enjoined? Is it because knowledge is not 
produced as a psychological phenomenon? Is it due to the 
fact that it cannot be the object of direct effort? Or is it 
because it does not constitute the direct activity of the self ? 

The first alternative will not do. Knowledge whether it 
be the modification of the internal organ, as the Advaitins 
hold, or an attribute of the self as the VaiSesikas believe, or a 
particular state of the self as the Visistadvaitins maintain, is 
in any case dependent upon the sense organs (karana) and as 
such it is originated. 

Nor is the second alternative tenable. If that which is not 
an object of direct effort cannot be the content of an injunc- 
tion, then even effort would not be the content of it. But in 
our ordinary experience effort is enjoined. 

Not even the third alternative is valid. If that which is 
not the direct activity of the self cannot be enjoined, then 
sacrifices which are enjoined would cease to be injunctions in 
so far as they are not the content of the direct activity of 
the self. 

If knowledge is not to be enjoined, then texts referring to 
the performance of sacrifices would cease to be injunctions. 
For aga or sacrifice is the dedication of the sacrificial material 
to a certain deity or deities, and as such it is a particular 


1§.D., Vada, 4. 
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mental act, a particular mode of knowledge (buddhi visesa)- 
Again, hearing, reflection and contemplation are specific 
mental activities and these too could not be enjoined. If these 
modes of knowledge could be enjoined, why not it be admit- 
ted that darsana too is enjoined? 

It cannot be contended that if moksa is held to be the 
fruit of a means that is enjoined (niyoga sadhyatve), it would 
cease to be eternal. If by moksa is meant the destruction of 
sorrow, it would remain eternal since destruction or dhvamsa 
is also eternal. If, on the other hand, moksa is understood to 
be the revelation of the true nature of the self (svariipa-virbhava), 
even then it remains eternal. For the revealed form of the 
self brought about by the removal of the hindrances that 
had veiled its nature by means of actions enjoined is the very 
nature of the eternal self ; moksa is therefore eternal. 

Vedanta Desika proceeds to show that in the text under 
question, contemplation (nididhyasana) alone is enjoined as the 
means to moksa. Sravana and manana are not enjoined. Sravana 
is not the content of an injunction because it springs up from 
one’s own natural pragmatic desire. ‘That is, when a person 
studies the Vedas including the Upanisadic portion and their 
branches, he acquires a surface knowledge and comes to know 
something about the ultimate goal. This arouses a desire 
in him to know more about it and also the method to attain 
it. As a result of this he is prompted to hear the sacred text 
(Sravana). Whatever is thus heard about is to be kept in 
mind without confusion of ideas; for this purpose he proceeds 
to reflect on it. This too, like sravana, springs up from one’s 
own desire and hence it need not be enjoined. Thus, both 
Sravana and manana are mere restatements (anuvdda) and they 
only subserve contemplation. As for nididhydsana, it is to be 
enjoined as it is not already accomplished. 

Contemplation (dhydna) too cannot be considered as an 
anuvdda, like hearing and reflection, on the ground that it aids 
darsana. There is no evidence to show that dhyana aids 
darsana. If darsana is taken to mean ordinary sense percep- 
tion, dhydna does not generate it, as it is not borne by our 
experience. If by darsana is understood the super-normal 
perception, since that is generated only through an unseen 
potency adysta, it would presuppose an injunction; in that 
case the text, “ to be contemplated ” will have to be admitted 
as an injunction. If dargana is a state similar to perception, 

’ then dhyana cannot be a restatement in view of darsana. For 
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in the text “to be seen’’, what is enjoined is only a specific 
form of dhyana characterised by vividness. This itself is 
enjoined ina general way in the text “ to be contemplated”. 
Thus since dargana is nothing other than dhyana qualified by 
vividness, the latter cannot be a means to the former. Hence 
contemplation is the content of an injunction, but not a 
restatement. The text, “to be seen” is not a separate 
injunction. What is enjoined here is dhydna itself as char- 
acterised by vividness. Of the two terms darsana and 
nididhyasana, the former is a specific term while the latter is a 
general term. Except this difference, they are synony- 
mous terms.* 

Vedanta DeSika proceeds to show that the above view has 
to be adopted if the scriptural texts are to be interpreted 
without any conflict. Some texts point out that dhruvanu-smyti 
or steadfast contemplation is the direct means to moksa, 
while others point out that dargana is the means to moksa. 
They cannot be considered as alternative means. Steadfast 
contemplation is a difficult course, whereas darsana is an easy 
path to perfection and option between them is therefore 
unintelligible. Nor can we say that both of them jointly 
serve as the means to moksa since it is impossible to adopt 
them simultaneously. Nor can they be followed in succession, 
for the principal unit (angi) which directly subserves the end 
cannot be combined with the subsidiary unit (anga) which 
subserves the end indirectly. 

Nor can it be contended that darsana is the principal means 
and its fruit is merely restated in dhruvdnu-smyti which is a 
subsidiary means to moksa. For it has not yet been decided 
which is the principal and which is the subordinate one. 
This, however, is not known by perceptible means and the 
assumption that it is known through imperceptible means isa 
prolixity. The only alternative, therefore, is to treat darsana 
as synonymous with nididhydsana except for the difference 
that the latter is a general term, while the former is a specific 
term signifying contemplation as characterised by vivid 
manifestation. ‘This interpretation is adopted on the principle 
known as chdga pasu nydya set forth in Mimamsa. Pasu is a 
general term which refers to any kind of animal. But it 
is ascertained by subsequent specification that it bears the 
meaning of chaga or goat, which is a specific term. Likewise, 


1 See Vada 4. 
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here also the terms vedand, dargana etc., which refer to the 
general form of knowledge ( jidnasdmanya visaya) are to be 
interpreted as bearing the meaning of the specific terms viz., 
dhyana, upasana and other such terms which refer to the specific 
or particular states of knowledge (jaana visesa visaya), since 
neither an assumption of alternatives nor simultaneity nor 
relationship of the principal and the subordinate would be 
possible. Keeping this in view the text “to be seen” is to 
be treated as an injunction referring to the specific nature 
of dhruvanu-smrti, since in the text “to be contemplated ” 
dhruvanu-smrti has been specifically enjoined. Vedanta Degika 
thus arrives at the conclusion that knowledge in the form of 
contemplation (upasana) is the means to moksa. In view of 
this the contention that the knowledge generated by the 
hearing of the Vedanta texts is a means to moksa is untenable. 

Further, the mere knowledge produced from the hearing 
of the texts is not found to destroy avidya. If it be contended 
that for him who has attained the knowledge of the meaning 
of the texts, nescience is removed while for one who has not 
attained it nescience still continues, then the teaching of 
Advaita would become impossible. If knowledge were not 
attained, then the imparting of that knowledge would not be 
possible. If knowledge were attained, then nescience would 
become removed and consequently the act of teaching itself 
which presupposes the persistence of the body and avidya 
would be hardly intelligible. 


‘V The Theory of Badhitanuortti 

The above difficulty is overcome by advocating the theory 
that even after the onset of Brahman-knowledge embodiment 
is possible and so the teaching of Advaita by a preceptor who 
has attained knowledge can take place. Even after the onset 
of knowledge embodiment is possible because of the persist- 
ence of the trace of avidyd.2 The analogy given to explain 
this position is the continuance of the cognition of the double 
moon even after it is sublated by the apprehension that the 


1 $.D., Vada 4. 
Jiana-simanyavisaya vedanadi éabdanam tasmin viéesa éabdartha eva 
Paryavasanam yuktam. 

* There are different views regarding the possibility of the trace of avidyd in a 
jivan-mukta. 
See Siddhanta Lesa Samgraha, Ch. iv. 
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moon is single. The persistence of the trace of avidya does 
not cause any bondage to the self since its root has been 
completely destroyed. This is again explained on the ana- 
logy of the burnt cloth which though it retains its configura- 
tion is hardly useful for wearing purposes. Nor does the trace 
of nescience require to be removed by another knowledge 
since it ceases to exist of its own accord as in the case of the 
flame, the final wave of the sound, and the final samskara 
({carama samskéara). 

Vedanta DeSika refutes this theory by showing that the 
persistence of the trace of avidyd is logically unsound. If 
avidya is sublated by true knowledge, how can the trace of 
it continue? Is it because that vasand is real like Brahman 
so that it is not destroyed by knowledge? Or is it because 
that even if it be illusory it is not the object of the sublatory 
knowledge? The first alternative will not do as it would 
conflict with Monism. The Advaitin also does not accept 
that view. The second alternative also will not do since the 
knowledge that arises at the time of hearing the text that 
everything other than Brahman is illusory does not exclude 
the trace of avidyd. 

The persistence of the trace of avidyd cannot be accounted 
for on the analogy of the cognition of the double moon. 
What is it that makes the single moon appear as double? 
‘Obviously, it is the defect in the eye viz., the pressing of the 
eye-lid or cataract. It is not the defect in the eye but the 
cognition of the double moon that is sublated by the knowl- 
edge of the single moon. Hence, there is the persistence of 
the cognition of the double moon even after the awareness 
that the moon is single. This is not the case with the 
Advaitin’s theory in question. Just as the nescience and its 
effects such as bondage are removed by knowledge likewise 
the trace of avidya too should be removed and there is 
absolutely no room for its continuance. 

Even granting that it continues, how is its removal effected? 
That its removal is effected by itself does not very much stand 
to reason. What removes a thing cannot itself be the thing 
removed. In other words, the destroyer and the destroyed 
cannot be identical since the two are incompatible. The 
pot, for instance, is destroyed never by itself. The analogies 
of the flame, the final wave of the sound, the carama samskara 


1 See Vada 5. 
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do not hold good here. In these instances their destruction, 
Vedanta Desika contends, is effected by the will of God 
in association with particular spatial and temporal factors. 
The theory of adhitdanuvrtti or the persistence of that which 
is sublated is therefore untenable.1 


VI The Doctrine of Fivan-mukti 


On the basis of the theory of bddhitdnuvytti, the Advaitin 
advocates the doctrine of jivan-mukti. According to this 
doctrine the self is released even when it is embodied. This is 
possible because the body persists even after the onset of 
knowledge and the consequent removal of avidya as a result 
of the persistence of a trace of avidyé. The body which 
persists has no power to cause bondage, just as the burnt 
cloth is not useful for wearing purposes. The trace of avidya 
as well as the body come to an end of their own accord as in 
the cases of the flame, the final wave of the sound and the 
final impression (carama samskara). The continuance of the 
body even after the release of the soul makes possible the 
teaching of Advaita by the preceptors. 

Vedanta DeSika argues that the conception of jivan-mukti 
is a self-contradiction. What is the meaning of this term? 
He resolves the term into six alternatives: (1) the cessation 
of the body etc., while embodied (dehadi-bheda nivrttih), (2) the 
cessation of the appearance (fratibhdsa) of the body, (3) the 
cessation of the activities depending on the body, (4) the 
cessation of the merits and demerits accruing from the func- 
tion of the body etc., (5) the cessation of the pleasure and 
pain caused by it, (6) the cessation of something else.? 

The first alternative will not do as it involves a contradic- 
tion. Embodiment is the association with the body (sasarirat- 
vam), while release is disassociation with it (asariratvam). The 
two are thus opposed to each other and cannot be found 
together. It may be argued that though there is the illusion 
of one’s being embodied, embodiment too is removed since 
that illusion has been sublated by the knowledge of Brahman. 
This does not hold good, argues Vedanta Degika. If one’s 
being associated with the body (sasariratva) is removed, he 
becomes disembodied and how then can he who is disem- 
bodied be called a jivan-mukta? Again, the release of him who: 


1$.D., Vada 5. * §.D., Vada 31. 
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is not embodied is nothing but the removal of the illusory 
cognition viz., that the self is attached to the body. Except 
the removal of this illusion the Advaitin does not admit the 
destruction of the body and as such there is absolutely no 
distinction between jivan-mukti and ajivan-mukti. The distinc- 
tion may be pointed out on the ground that the cognition of 
one’s being embodied, though it is sublated, continues just as 
the cognition of the double moon persists even after its 
sublation by the cognition of the single moon. This argument 
is based upon the doctrine of badhitanuoyiti or the persistence 
of the trace of avidya after its sublation. This theory has 
already been pointed out to be untenable. Moreover, 
such a view is in direct conflict with our perceptual 
experience. 

Nor is the second alternative tenable, because it stands 
contradicted by experience. Besides, it is opposed to embodi- 
ment. When the illusion of the difference of body etc., has 
been totally removed, there is no room for the continuance of 
embodiment. 

For the same reason the third alternative also is 
untenable. Neither do we see nor hear of any who are deeply 
absorbed in the knowledge of Advaita (advaita-nistam) as being 
devoid of all activities. In fact, only those who are supposed 
to possess a good knowledge of Advaita have written the 
treatises on Advaita Vedanta. 

Nor is the fourth alternative valid. For even the pre- 
scribed and prohibited acts which are contingent upon caste 
distinctions and distinctions of social order are binding on 
Brahman-knowers as well.t 

If it be argued that the Brahman-knower is untouched by 
sins committed unconsciously, even then he cannot be con- 
sidered a mukta, for sins committed consciously and the deeds 
that have already begun to fructify cause him bondage. If 
jivan-mukti refers to this view, then the Visistadvaitins have 
no dispute with the Advaitins in so far as they also admit 
such a view on the strength of the Sruti texts. 

For the same reason the fifth alternative also is inadmissible. 
It has not been admitted that the deeds done unconsciously 
bear fruit in respect of the Brahman-knowers. The deeds 
done consciously, however, give their results. As this is borne 
by experience, it cannot be denied. 


1 Cp. Katha Up., 1.2.24. na-virato duscaritat. Gita, XVIII-7. 
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The sixth alternative is also untenable. Is the cessation of 
something else opposed to embodiment or not? If it be the 
former, jivan-mukti itself would be absurd as it involves a 
self-contradiction. If it be the latter, release would be 
unintelligible since experience of pleasure and pain which 
is the natural outcome of embodiment could not be avoided. 
Without the persistence of the residue of nescience, embodi- 
ment (jivana) is unintelligible. If the residue persists, then 
release is inconceivable. 

Vedanta Desika, therefore, concludes that if one is embodi- 
ed one is no more released; if released, then no embodiment 
is possible. Thus, the conception of jivan-mukti is absolutely 
unintelligible. 


VII The State of Moksa 


Before closing this chapter we have to discuss the Advaitic 
theory of moksa or the final release. There is no separate 
Vada in the Satadisani devoted mainly to the discussion of 
this topic. The Vada devoted! to the discussion of the 
nature of the individual self in the state of release contains 
some arguments relating to the nature of moksa and these 
may be noted down here as the subject matter is of great 
importance. 

The issue under dispute is whether the individual self in the 
state of release becomes identical with the Absolute or does it 
remain different from the Absolute without losing its individ- 
uality. The former is the view held by the Advaitin while 
the latter is the view of the Visistadvaitin. The Advaitin takes 
his stand on the scriptural text viz., Brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavati.* This text which is understood literally is interpreted to 
mean that the Brahman-knower becomes Brahman, which im- 
plies the identity ofthe individual self and the Absolute. Vedanta 
Desika, on the contrary, urges that the text in question does 
not so much refer to tadaimya or identity as to sadharmya or 
equality. The chief argument in favour of this issue is that 
Brahman itself becoming Brahman cannot constitute the goal 
as it has already been accomplished. Nor is it possible for 
one different from Brahman to become Brahman itself as it 
would result in an apasiddhanta. Two different entities cannot 
be identical. It is therefore logical to hold that the individual 


7 Vada 51. 2 Mund. Up., 3. 1. 3. 
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self attains the status of Brahman (sadharmya). This inter- 
pretation is also in consonance with other texts openly declar- 
ing sdmya of the self with Brahman.+ 

‘The individual self not only retains its individuality in the 
state of release but it also enjoys the vibhitis of Brahman 
as is evident from the scriptural text 50’ snute sarvan kaman 
saha.2, The Upanisadic passage wherein the text appears is 
very significant. The passage begins with the text “ Brahmavid 
Gpnoti param” etc., referring to the nature of Brahman, the 
contemplation thereupon, the attainment of it and ends with 
the texts, So’ snute etc., referring to the fruit of contem- 
plation. The word saha indicates that Brahman together 
with his vibhutis is experienced by the individual self. 

That the self becomes omniscient in the state of release is 
evident from the scriptural text “ sarvam ha pasyah pasyati”. 
This omniscience is not something that is newly produced 
in the self. The self by its very nature is omniscient, but its 
omniscience was not manifest in the state of bondage owing 
to karma with which it was overlaid. With the removal of 
karma the true nature of the self becomes manifested. This 
is compared to the lustre of the gem which is hidden by dirt 
and which is made manifest by merely removing the dirt. 
Similarly, the self becomes omniscient like the Lord after its 
impurities in the form of karma are removed. The self then 
becomes almost equal to Brahman in every respect except 
in the matter of the creation, sustenance and destruction of 


the world. 


1 Mund, Up., 3.1.3.  * Tait. Up., 1. 1.2. 
2 See V.S., 4.4, 17: jagadvyapara varjam prakaranad asannihitatvacca. 
: 4. 4,21: bhogamatra simyalingacca. 


CHAPTER NINE 


GENERAL ESTIMATE AND 
CONCLUSION 


In the course of the previous eight chapters an attempt has 
been made to give an exposition of Vedanta Desika’s criticisms 
against the doctrines of Advaita Vedanta with an eye on 
conformity with the letter and spirit of the original work. 
The arguments which are found in the different Vadas of 
the Satadisani are brought together and discussed in a 
systematic manner under the eight broad headings: 1. 
Validity of Pramanas; 2. Perception; 3. Consciousness; 4. 
Individual Self; 5. Brahman; 6. The Universe; 7. Avidya 
and lastly, 8. Sadhana and Mukti. Now in the present 
chapter we will bring together the main issues which we 
have discussed in the various preceding chapters and indicate 
their philosophical value. 

The aim of the Satadisapi, as has been fully explained 
in the Introduction, is to criticise the doctrines of Advaita 
Vedanta with a view to establishing the teachings of Visistad- 
vaita on a sound basis. It raises several issues bearing on 
the epistemological, ontological and cosmological, religious 
and ethical problems, and discusses them in detail adopting 
the dialectical method. Though the issues are many, each 
discussing a specific problem, they are focussed on one central 
theme which is easily discernible in the work. This refers to 
the central doctrine of Advaita, viz., that Brahman which is 
pure consciousness devoid of all determinations constitutes 
the sole Reality and everything else is illusory. The same 
has been expressed in the famous couplet: brahma satyam jagan 
mithya, jivo brahmaiva na’ parah. This is the main thesis of the 
Advaita system and all the other doctrines, particularly the 
doctrine of maya which is unique to the Advaita, emerge 
out of it. Raméanuja also has the same in view when he sets 
out the position of Advaita in the portion of his Sri-bhasya 
known as Mahd-pirva-paksa. All the criticisms that he levels 
against Advaita, are mainly directed to disprove this central 
doctrine of Advaita. Vedanta Deéika, who follows the same 
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line of argument as set forth in the Sri-bhasya, concentrates 
his attention on the same. The several Vadas of the Sata- 
disani are ultimately directed to set aside this central doc- 
trine of Advaita. 

In examining the soundness of the above doctrine, the 
first question that a critic of Advaita would raise is whether 
the doctrine in question has the support of the pramanas. 
If there are pramanas in support of it how far do they prove 
it? Secondly, is the nature of Reality advocated by the Advai- 
tin correct? Thirdly, is the universe illusory? Lastly, what 
is the ultimate goal of a philosophical system which teaches 
that every thing other than Brahman is illusory? If there is a 
summum bonum which is the fruit of all human endeavour, 
what is the means of realizing it? 

Regarding the first question Vedanta Desika has pointed 
out that the Advaitin cannot claim sruti as a pramana in so 
far as he does not admit the absolute reality of the pramanas. 
He also has shown that perception as the foundation of our 
experience is of greater force than scripture, whenever the 
two are in direct conflict. It has also been pointed out that 
perception cognises difference and a world of plurality and as 
such scripture cannot be held to teach anything as opposed 
to perceptual experience. 

Coming to the second question regarding the nature of 
Reality, it has been pointed out that consciousness cannot be 
identical with the Reality in so far as the former is found to 
be related to a subject on the one hand and an object on the 
other. There is no proof in support of the existence ofa 
transcendental consciousness, which is eternal, selfluminous 
and undifferentiated in character. All that we know of is a 
consciousness that is related to a knowing subject and an 
object. Such a consciousness cannot obviously be identical 
with the self. Nor is the self identical with the Absolute. 
Further, the Absolute is not devoid of all characteristics since 
such a theory is inconceivable. Besides, it does not have the 
sanction of either the scriptural texts, or the smrti texts or 
even the Vedanta-sitras. 

The third question which the critic of Advaita raises is 
whether the universe is illusory. This is the main edifice of 
Monism. The doctrine of maya is a necessary corollary of 
this theory. Vedanta Desika has examined in detail all the 
important arguments that are advanced to prove the illusori- 
ness of the universe and shown that they do not establish the 
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theory in question. The doctrine of maya has also been 
subjected to a searching logical analysis following the seven- 
fold criticism of Ramanuja and has been shown to be riddled 
with contradictions. 

As regards the last question, the Advaitic theory of sadhana 
and allied doctrines have been examined and refuted to be 
untenable. This, in brief, is the main theme of the work. 

The criticism of the doctrines of Advaita Vedanta has been 
attempted on three different grounds. First, the criticism is 
levelled on the basis of the accepted pramanas. That is, it 
consists in showing that the position held by the Advaitin is 
not well grounded on the pramanas. Of the three pramanas, 
perception, inference and scripture, the last one is very 
important. Most of the criticisms levelled against the 
Advaitins consist in showing that the position held by 
the Advaitin is not sanctioned by the scriptural texts. 

From a purely philosophical point of view an appeal to 
scripture as the final court is not of great value. This is so 
when both the rival schools of thought appeal to the same 
scriptural text as an authority in support of their theories. 
Scriptural statements being very mobile and couched in 
vague and equivocal terminology could be made to mean 
anything so as to serve polemical purposes and suit the 
predilections of the disputants. There are, no doubt, rules of 
interpretation laid down by the Pirva-~-Mimamsa but these are 
again adopted to suit one’s own purpose. 

An appeal to perception as a pramana has no doubt some 
value in so far as it is the foundation of our experience. 
What is within the scope of our perceptual experience is to 
be accepted as valid. But the scope of perception is limited 
as it cannot decide things which are supernormal. 

Inference from the standpoint of logic is of considerable 
importance. There are accepted canons of logic or reasoning. 
If an argument fulfils these conditions it will be accepted as 
valid; otherwise, it is rejected as fallacious, Any criticism 
that is based on logic or reasoning is of greater philosophical 
value than that based either on scripture or perception. 

Secondly, criticism of the Advaitin’s theories is also 
attempted on the basis of one’s own position or siddhanta. 
That is, the critic levels a charge against his opponent, 
taking for granted that the theory accepted by his school of 
thought is correct. The validity of such a criticism depends 
on the soundness of the theory held by the critic himself. 
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Thirdly, the criticism has also been made by accepting for 
argument’s sake the position of the opponent and by showing 
that the opponent’s view is full of inconsistencies. It is a 
criticism within the system. It is directed to expose the 
hollowness of the theory advocated by the rival school of 
thought on the basis of his own arguments. Such a criticism 
that points out internal incoherence is the soundest from a 
purely philosophical point of view. 

It would be an interesting study to take up each of the 
criticisms of Vedanta DeSika and assess its soundness in the 
light of the possible answers of the Advaitin which may be 
found in some of the polemic works of post-Desika period, 
particularly the Advaita Siddhi and the Satabhisani recently 
brought out as a direct reply to the Satadisani. But it would 
not be possible to discuss in these pages the several issues raised 
in the Satadisani in the light of the answers available in. 
the Advaita Siddhi and other works. This requires an inde- 
pendent study and cannot be fully executed here. Moreover 
such a study would not lead one to any final conclusion as it 
is always possible to find a counter-reply to the criticisms of 
one school of Vedanta against the other. In fact, every 
school of Vedanta has attempted with all seriousness and 
earnestness to defend its own arguments and criticise those 
of the opponents. The vast polemical literature available in 
each system of Vedanta bears ample evidence toit. The 
differences between the two rival schools of thought will 
perforce exist as long as the standpoints adopted by them are 
fundamentally different. 

What then is the value of a polemic work? The Indian 
philosophical systems have employed polemics as a necessary 
and even indispensable part of their philosophy. The 
function of such a polemic is not to refute the opponent out 
of existence but only to define and distinguish one’s own 
position from that of others with a view to establishing the 
soundness of his position. The function of a criticism, in 
other words, is primarily to clarify one’s position and not 
merely to demolish the opponent’s. In such attempts there is 
great gain in clarity. It also brings out fully the philosophical 
implications of the basic theories or issues. Herein lies the 
philosophic value of a polemic work. 

In the light of the general observations made above, we 
will now make a general estimate of the important issues we 
hhave discussed in the preceding chapters and point out how 
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the differences between the two schools are basic and emanate 
as a result of the difference in the standpoints they adopt to 
solve a few of the crucial problems of philosophy. 

_. In the first chapter some of the important issues relating to 
the validity of the pramanas have been discussed. The 
importance of the subject lies in the fact that pramanas are 
an indispensable prolegomena to all metaphysical investiga- 
tion. Two issues have been raised against the .Advaitin. 
The first issue is whether the pramanas which have only 
empirical reality be evidence to what is absolutely real. 
Secondly, whenever there is a conflict between perception 
and scripture, which of them is to be regarded as of greater 
validity? Both these issues arise as a result of the metaphysi- 
cal position held by the Advaitin. The first one involves an im- 
portant epistemological problem viz., whether what is illusory 
can have any practical efficiency. The second one refers to 
the status and value of perception as a source of knowledge. 

The Advaitin justifies the first issue on the ground that 
even what is illusory can have a practical efficiency. The 
Visistadvaitin denies this contention on the ground that an 
illusory object cannot have any practical efficiency; it is its 
cognition that is the cause of the real effect and cognition by 
its nature is real. 

The whole controversy rests on one epistemological ques- 
tion whether knowledge can be real when its object is not 
real. We get two different answers to this question from the 
Advaitin and the Visistadvaitin. According to the Advaitin 
it is the nature of the object that determines the nature of 
the knowledge. Accordingly, if the object be illusory its ~ 
corresponding knowledge cannot but be illusory. According 
to the Visistadvaitin, knowledge can be real even though its 
corresponding object is non-real. All that is necessary for a 
knowledge to be real is that it should have a content and the 
mere appearance of an object serves this purpose. There is 
thus a wide difference in the theory of knowledge upheld by 
the two systems. If we accept the Advaitin’s theory of 
knowledge, then what is illusory can certainly have a practi- 
cal efficiency and as such Sruti can be a pramana in respect 
of Brahman, which is absolutely real. If, on the other hand, 
we accept the Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge as correct, 
the Advaitin’s theory falls to the ground. 

Coming to the other issue regarding the relative validity 
of perception and scripture, the Advaitin argues that it is not 
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all scriptural texts that are of greater force than perception. 
Only purportful texts are held to be superior in validity to 
perception. This particular argument which is developed in 
‘Bhamati does not come in for criticism in the Satadisani. The 
Advaitin decides on the basis of the six marks that determine 
the purport of the scriptural texts that non-dualism alone 


. is the purport of scriptural texts. On the strength of the 


teaching of the scriptural texts it is argued that perception 
is of lesser validity than scripture in so far as the former 
conflicts with the. latter. Where it comes in conflict with 
experience, scripture is not admitted to be authoritative. 
<*When however, perception pretends to declare the nature 
of the ultimate reality, it is obviously doing something outside 
its scope; and its sublation of Sruti is legitimate.” + 

The above position is sound as far as it goes. But there 
is one difficulty involved in it, which the Visistadvaitin stresses 
strongly. How can scripture override perception which is 
the foundation of our experience and which offers subsistence 
to inference and scripture (upajivya) ? Secondly, it is established 
by perception that difference is real and as such how can 
scripture teach something as opposed to perceptual knowledge? 

Both these questions are answered by the Advaitin. As 
in the previous case, the answers given to these objections 
only bring out the difference in the standpoints of the two 
systems rather than offer any final solution to the questions. 
Regarding the first question, it is argued that perception no 
doubt is the upajivya of scripture in so far as the latter is 
dependent on it for the perceptual knowledge of words and 
sentences etc. All that is needed for its dependence is the 
empirical validity of words etc., and not their absolute 
validity. This much is not contradicted by scripture. 

Regarding the second question, it is argued that perception 
does not cognise difference. This raises the issue whether | 
or not perception cognises difference. The issue relating to | 
the problem of difference which has been discussed in the 
second chapter of this book is of cardinal importance to 
Advaita Vedanta. The importance of the subject matter is 
evident from the fact that it has occupied the attention of 
all the Advaita thinkers beginning from Mandana down to 
Brahmiananda. Similarly, in the rival schools of Vedanta 
the problem of difference had exercised the minds of all the’ 
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thinkers who unsparingly have attacked Monism on this 
ground. The issues involved in the problem are mainly two: 
Is difference known by perception or not? Secondly, is 
difference real or not? The first is an epistemological issue 
while the second is an ontological issue and the two are 
complementary. 

According to the Advaitins difference cannot be known 
by perception. Nor is its nature logically intelligible. It is 
therefore not real but illusory. According to the Visistad- 
vaitins difference is known by perception. Its nature is also 
logically intelligible. It is, therefore, real and not illusory. 
Thus, the two schools stand fundamentally opposed to each 
other on this subject. Both have attempted to justify their 
theories with elaborate arguments. 

The concept of difference is held to be logically unintelligible 
because it cannot be conceived either as the nature of the thing 
or its attribute as in either case logical difficulties would 
arise. The Visistadvaitin refutes this contention on the ground 
that difference can either be the nature of the thing or its 
attribute. Difference is defined as that which gives rise to the 
judgment that things are different (ayaurtta vyavahara hetuh)- 
Generally it is the characteristic of the thing that gives rise 
to the judgment of difference, for it is on the basis of the 
characteristic which the one possesses and the other does not, 
that we differentiate the two objects. Sometimes the svariipa 
of the object may also give rise to the judgment of difference 
and _as such difference is the svaripa of the object. On further 
analysis it is pointed out that the exclusive characteristic of 
the object (asadharana dharma) which is known as ati con- 
stitutes the difference of one object from another. 

The above explanation of difference appears to be perfectly 
intelligible both from the standpoint of logic as well as from 
that of our common experience. The difficulty only arises 
when we take the question whether difference is known by 
perception. If difference is considered a relation, which 
is the meaning of the term according to an Advaitin, its 
cognition would necessarily presuppose the knowledge of 
the relata; but in a single act of perception both the relation 
as well as the relata are not known simultaneously. 

The Visistadvaitin tries to get over this difficulty by point- 
ing out that éven in a single act of cognition it is possible 
to cognise both the object as well as its difference in as much 
as both are capable of being known by the same sense organ. 
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‘The contention is based upon the fundamental supposition 
of the Visistadvaitic theory of knowledge that all knowledge 
is of the characterised. Whenever we see an object we see it 
along with its particular structure or form (samsthana) which 
is the exclusive characteristic of the object. This structure 
which is technically known as Jati in the Visistadvaita system 
is itself the difference of the object from others in so far as 
that alone gives rise to the judgment of difference. Since that 
is apprehended along with the svaripa of the object, difference 
is said to be as much the content of perception as the svariipa 
of the object is. 

There is nothing to say against the above theory in as 
much as it is supported by our common experience. Though 
the mental act subsists for one moment only, it can grasp 
a vast area of the objective field. As Madhva points out, we 
see thousands of lamps at a glance. But the question arises, 
when we see an object do we see it as different from others? 
We may see the object as characterised but we do not see 
at the same time that the object is also different from others. 
That it is different is only known in a subsequent cognition. 
This is what is known as the determinate perception (savikal- 
paka pratyaksa), which even according to the Advaitin, appre- 
hends difference. Perception, therefore, can be said to 
apprehend difference only in a restricted sense of the term. 

The discussion on the nature of the consciousness which is 
the subject matter of the third chapter of this book brings 
out fully the difference in the standpoints of the two systems. 
The Advaitin who approaches the problem from a transcen- 
dental point of view, if we may call it so, contends that 
consciousness is self-dependent (svatah-siddha), eternal, one 
undifferentiated pure knowledge which is the very Brahman. 
The Vigistadvaitin who approaches the problem from the 
empirical standpoint, that is, from the point of view of 
common experience, urges that consciousness is that which 
manifests itself as related to a subject on the one hand and 
an object on the other. A universal consciousness is held to 
be an abstraction, a fiction and not a real existence. 

There are seven contentions of the Advaitin regarding the 
nature of the universal consciousness as given in the Satadisani: 

1. Consciousness is self-proved; 2. it is self-luminous in the 
sense that it is not an object of another knowledge; 3. it is 
eternal having neither a beginning nor an end; 4. it is not 
subject to transformation; 5. it is not many but one; 6. it is 
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undifferentiated in character; 7. lastly it is the very self 
(atman). Each one of these is an important issue emphasising 
the unity of consciousness and its transcendental character. 
In fact, they signify the nature of the Advaitic Reality as cit 
or consciousness. 

Each one of these contentions has been criticised by the 
Visistadvaitin on the ground that consciousness is that which 
is related to a knowing subject on the one hand and has a 
reference to an object. Obviously according to this theory 
consciousness cannot be one eternal self-luminous light devoid 
of all determinations. 

Now the question with which we are confronted here is 
whether consciousness is Reality only or some thing more 
than that. If consciousness is the very Reality then the 
contentions of the Advaitin regarding its nature cannot be 
easily denied. For what is a Reality must’be self-dependent 
and what is self-dependent involves the ideas of eternity, 
immutability and completeness. Z 

The Visistadvaitin, on the other hand, contends that 

Reality is not the mere consciousness. Consciousness is an 
clement of Reality but it is not the whole of Reality. Reality 
jis full of infinite attributes and there is nothing to suggest 
that consciousness is that which substands all others. Like 
Spinoza, the Visistadvaitin emphasises the richness of the 
content of the ultimate Reality. Pure consciousness is, there- 
fore, an abstraction. There is thus a fundamental difference 
in the approach to the problem of consciousness in the two 
systems of Vedanta. 

The nature of the individual self which has been discussed 
in the fourth chapter involves similar issues which also reveal 
the difference in the standpoints of the two systems. The 
Advaitin does not admit the notion of ‘I’ as the self because 
it is found to be the product of illusion and it does not also: 
persist in all the states. The Visistadvaitin, on the contrary, 
justifies his theory on the ground that the notion of ‘1’ is 
not a product of illusion and that it persists in all the three 
states and even in the state of release. 

Similarly, the self is not admitted by the Advaitin as a 
knowing subject because knowership for him involves change 
while the true self must be immutable. The Visistadvaitin 
refutes this theory taking his stand on experience and also on 
the ground that knowership does not involve change in the 
strict sense of the term. 
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The question regarding the plurality of the selves is a more 
serious one. The Advaitin who is obliged to establish non- 
dualism as the ultimate truth of philosophy maintains that 
the plurality of the individual selves is not ultimately real. 
The Vigistadvaitin who takes his stand on the bedrock of 
experience and scriptural teaching refutes the Advaitin’s 
contention and establishes that the individual selves are 
eternal spiritual entities distinct from the Absolute. 

The issue regarding the nature of the ultimate reality is a 
crucial problem of metaphysics. The issue is whether Brah-) 
man is a pure Being devoid of all characteristics or whether 
it is a concrete Being endowed with infinite attributes. In 
determining the nature of Brahman the two schools of 
Vedanta finally resort to scriptural texts. The Advaitin tries 
to establish the superior validity of the nirguna Srutis to that 
of the saguna Srutis on the basis of the principle of sublation or 
what is known as apaccheda-nyaya. The Visistadvaitin strongly 
denies the application of this principle to resolve the conflict 
between the srutis in question and attempts to overcome it by 
interpreting the negative texts in view of the affirmative texts. 
Such an interpretation no doubt recognises the validity of) 
both the texts. It also establishes the harmony with the 
smyti texts as well as the Vedanta-siitras which appear to 
lend greater support to the theory of Saguna Brahman than to 
that of Nirguna Brahman. 

The theory of the illusoriness of the universe as well as the} 
doctrine of maya are the logical corollaries of the theory of | 
Reality advocated by Advaita Vedanta. If Brahman alone is 
real how is the universe of plurality which we perceive to be 
accounted for? This is the vexed problem of the one and the 
many which every monistic system has to face. The solution 
to this problem is offered by regarding the universe as an 
appearance. Again, if the universe is an appearance the 
question arises as to why there is an appearance. Why does 
the one Absolute appear as many? Here comes the doctrine 
of maya or avidyd which is admitted as a cosmic principle 
accounting for the world-illusion. 

The Advaitin does not; however, dogmatically assert that 
the universe is illusory. As we have seen in the chapter on 
universe he has several arguments to prove the illusoriness of 
the universe. All these arguments have been attacked by the | 
critic as untenable. In all these discussions we find the differ- 
ence in the view points of the two schools. Thus, for 
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instance, illusoriness is understood in the sense of sadasadvila- 
sana, that which is indescribable either as sat or as asat. 
This is one of the important views of illusoriness. The 
, Visistadvaitin criticises the view on the ground that it is a 
\selfcontradictory notion. A thing must either be real or 
unreal and to say that it is neither is a self-contradiction. 
The Advaitin defends his position by saying that it does not 
\ involve a self-contradiction because real and unreal are not 
contradictories but contraries. 

There is also a wide difference with regard to the meaning 
of the term ‘real’ held by the two schools of thought. 
According to the Visistédvaitin the real is that which is 
amenable to proof. In other words, that which is capable of 
admitting an empirical usage (vyavahara_yogyata) is real. If the 
term is understood in this sense, it is absurd to regard the 
objects of our common experience as non-real. The Advaitin, 
jon the contrary, understands the term in the sense’of that 
| which is uncontradicted (abadhyatua). As far as our experi- 
ence goes the objects of our common experience may not be 
contradicted or sublated by anything. But with the dawn 
of the Brahman-knowledge, it is contended, the universe is 
sublated and hence it is not admitted to be ultimately real. 

The doctrine of maya has been attacked from different 
standpoints, As has been shown in Chapter VII, the theory 
does not stand logical examination. It is a riddle. Against 
all these objections the Advaitin retorts that unintelligibility 
itself is the characteristic feature of the theory. “ Wonder is 
its garments; inscrutable is its nature”. 

In the last chapter we have discussed some of the issues 
arising out of the interpretation of the first aphorism of the 
Vedanta. These again exhibit the doctrinal differences of the 
two systems which arise mainly out of the metaphysical position 
held by them. If bondage consists in ignorance of the true 

, nature of the Reality, then its removal is effected by knowledge 

| alone. Moksa then consists in the cessation of avidyé. The 
Visistadvaitin who criticises the theory believes that avidya- 
karma is the cause of bondage and its removal is, therefore, 
| possible through the grace of the Lord. Updsand is the 
means to moksa. 

Thus, our exposition of the dialectical criticisms of Vedanta 
Desika against Advaita brings out the fundamental differences 


1 Panchadasi, VI, 139. 
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of the two’ systems of Vedanta. These differences as we 
have already explained arise mostly as a result of the dif 
ferent standpoints adopted by the two systems. We do not 
here attempt to evaluate the relative merits and defects of 
the two systems as it is beyond the scope of the present thesis. 

Every system of Vedanta claims to be based on the author- 
ity of sastra and tradition, logical stability and spiritual 
verifiability, and proceeds on the principle of the establish- 
ment of truth by the repudiation of erroneous theories. 
**Every Vedantic system, has a synthetic purpose, as it 
‘claims to be a criticism and fulfilment of the previous 
systems. Each satisfies a specific historic need and is prag- 
matically justified”.t The conflicts between two schools 
of thought do not in any way affect their value as a system 
of philosophy. On the other hand, they enrich them in so 
far as they serve as an impetus to further development of 
philosophic thought. 


2 See The Philosophy of Viistadvaita, p. 596. 
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According to the position held by the Advaitin the term 
Brahman cannot have any import either primary or 
secondary. 

The enquiry into Brahman which is held to be pure and 
devoid of all determinations is unintelligible. 

Mimamsa which is scriptural exegesis is a single continuous 
Astra but not a body of discontinuous and divergent 
Sastras. 

Knowledge which is enjoined is not the means to release but 
Upasana. 

After the removal of nescience, the continuance of the body 
is unintelligible. 

Sacrifice etc., are not the means of Vividisa but of Vedana. 

Verbal testimony is not by itself the means of immediate 
knowledge. 

The possession in abundance of the four means viz., Nitya- 
nitya-vastuviveka, etc., is not a necessary pre-requisite of 
Brahman-enquiry. 

The Advaitin who does not acknowledge the Absolute Reality 
of the pramanas is not eligible for a debate. 

There is no entity that is devoid of all determinations. 

Even indeterminate perception has for its content a qualified 
entity. 

Perception does not apprehend a mere ‘ Being’. 

Difference is not illusory but real. 

That scripture is the final authority in matters of spirit does 
not hold good in respect of the Advaitins. 

The universe is not illusory; the inference on the probans 
Dréyatva urged in support of it is fallacious. 

Even the Vyavartanumana does not prove the illusoriness of 
universe. 


1 These are given in the order in which they appear in the original text. 
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The relation of the consciousness to the object is quite 
intelligible and is also possible. 

In respect of him who holds Brahman to be nothing but 
consciousness the external manifestation itself is not 
possible. 

Brahman cannot be the locus of nescience. 

That consciousness is self-luminous in the sense of not being 
an object of knowledge is untenable. 

Knowledge is originated and as such it is not eternal. 

Consciousness is also subject to change because it is produced. 

Consciousness is many. 

Consciousness is not indeterminate. 

Consciousness cannot be identical with the self. 

The entity denoted by ‘I’ (Ahamartha) is the self. 

The notion of the self as the cogniser is not illusory; the self 
is the knower. 

The pure consciousness cannot be held to be the witness. 

When there is a conflict between perception and scripture, 
that scripture is superior in validity to perception cannot 
be established. 

That real can be derived from what is not real is untenable. 

Release while there is embodiment is impossible. 

The supposition that in the appositional statements what is 
unreal stands stultified by what is real is wrong. 

That consciousness is one but appears to be many in the 
form of knower, known and knowledge as qualified by 
them is inadmissible. 

In the Advaita system the teaching (Upadega) cannot take 
place. 

That nescience obscures Brahman is untenable. 

The supposition that the self is one but appears to be many 
owing to the difference of the adjuncts does not stand. 

The finite self cannot be identical with Iévara. 

That some scriptural texts denote an impartite sense cannot 
be proved. 

That nescience is a positive entity though opposed to knowl- 
edge is neither established by perception nor by inference 
nor even by scriptural texts. 

Nescience cannot rest even in the finite selves. 
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The view that nescience is a defect which is the cause of the 
illusion of Brahman is riddled with contradictions. 

The distinction between may@ and avidya dots not hold 
good. 

That a knowledge of non-duality puts an end to nescience 
is untenable. ; 

The complete cessation of nescience is also unintelligible. 

That Brahman is not denoted by any verbal testimony does 
not hold good. 

It is wrong to suppose that Brahman is the content of an 
injunction that refers to the dissociating of Brahman from 
the world. 

The view that all determinate knowledge is false because it 
is determinate in its nature is untenable. 

The Advaitin cannot claim that Upabrmhanas support 
Nirvisesa Vada. - 

The teaching referring to the oneness of Brahman and the 
self is intelligible even without postulating nescience in 
Brahman. 

The conditions laid down for eligibility to study the sacred 
texts are unintelligible in the Advaita system. 

That consciousness is indeterminate in the state of release 
cannot be held as it contradicts a number of Sruti and 
Smrti texts. 

The contention that Nirguna Sruti is stronger than Saguna 
Sruti is inadmissible. 

The material causality of Brahman does not consist in illusory, 
manifestation but in the transformation of Brahman as 
qualified by the subtle cit and acit into the gross world. 

Maya cannot be held to be the material cause of the world. 

The concept of effect is logically intelligible and it can never 
be regarded as illusory. 

The concept of infinitude in Advaita is unintelligible. 

If Brahman is nirvisesa it cannot be of the nature of pure 
bliss. 

The concept of eternity too is inconceivable in respect of 
Brahman devoid of characteristics. 

The term advitiya signifies a qualified entity. 

That a thing is neither real nor unreal is self-contradictory. 
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The unity of the self is inconceivable. 

The section viz., Apasudradhikarana does not find full justi- 
fication in the Advaita system. 

A distinction between the persons eligible and non-eligible 
to study the Vedanta is difficult to draw in Advaita. 

Asceticism as conceived by the Advaitin is opposed to the 
principle set forth in scripture and traditional codes. 

The view that a sanyasin is untouched by} afflictions and 
worldly acts is inadmissible. 

The Vedanta Sitras are not in consonance with the 
teaching of Advaita. 
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GLOSSARY 


cabheda: non-difference 

knowledge by acquaintance 

primal matter 

isthana: basis, substratum 

adhydsa: superimposition 

adravya: non-substance 

adrsfa: unscen potency 

.advititiya: without a second, absence of a second similar to Brahman 

-dgama: revealed scripture 

ahamartha: the entity denoted by the notion of ‘I’, the individual 
self 

cahamkéra: egotism 

sentient, manifestation for itself 

: ignorance, absence of knowledge 

tha: impartite and non-relational sense 

bliss 

anirvacaniya: indeterminable 

: infinite 

infinite regress 

santahkarana: internal organ 

anyta: untrue, Karma that causes contraction of knowledge, sin 

antaryamin: indwelling Self 

sanubhiti: consciousness, knowledge 

-anupalabdhi: non-cognition, non-recognition 

sanupapatti: logical untenability 

anuvdda: restatement 

-anyatha-khyati: the theory of error according to which illusion is 
apprehension otherwise 

.apaccheda-nydya: the principle of the later sublating the earlier 

Grama: stages of life 

@tika: orthodox, one who accepts the authority of the vedas 

sastitva: existence 

-avaccheda-vada: the theory that the jiva is the appearance of Brahman 
as defined by avidya 

-dvarana: concealment 

anyonyasraya: a logical fallacy, an argument involving a vicious circle 

-avedya: unknowable, not being an object of knowledge 

-avidya: nescience, the cosmic principle which is the cause of world- 
illusion 2 

-avyakrtam: unmanifest, devoid of manifestation with name and form 
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GLOSSARY 


badha: sublation 

badhitanuoytti: persistence of the trace of avidya even after it is. 
sublated 

bheda: difference 

bimba-pratibimba-vada: the theory that the jiva is a reflection of 
Brahman in the internal organ 

Brahma-jijfasa: the metaphysical enquiry into the nature of Brahman: 

bhrama: illusion 

buddhi: intellect 


carama-samskara: the final residual impression of experience 
cit: individual self, consciousness 


dama: sclf-restraint 

danti: equanimity 

darsana: realization of the self, specific type of contemplation: 
characterised by vividness 

dehitma-bhrama: the illusion of the self in the body 

dhruvdnusmyti: steadfast contemplation 

dhyana: contemplation, meditation 

drg: seer, subject, self 

dryatva: cognisability, objectivity 

draya: substance 


" ekajiva-vada: the theory that there is only one jiva 


Ivara: God, the supreme Self 


jada: inert 

: generic character, the distinguishing characteristic of an object: 

desire to know, to enquire into the nature of Brahman 

jiva: individual self, empirical self 

Jivanmukti: release of a person while he is still embodied 

nowledge, cognition 

jfata: knower, cogniser, subject 

‘jualabheda-numdna: the inferenee which proves that the flames of a: 
lamp are distinct succeeding one another 


kalpita: imaginary, having no real existence, false 

karma: action, rituals, past deeds and their traces or results 
karma-kanda: parts of the vedas dealing with rituals 
karma-vicara: study of the rituals 

Karma-Mimamsa: Pirva-Mimamsd, one of the six systems 
karya: effect 


mahat: intellect, evolute of prakyti 

manana: logical reflection 

Maya: cosmic principle which giyes rise to world-illusion, the- 
phenomenal character of the universe, that which is an instru-- 
ment of wonderful creation; primal matter 


GLOSSARY 


the wielder of maya, the creator 


amayin 
mithya: illusory 5 
moksa: release from bondage, union with the Absolute, attainment 


of the status of Brahman 
mukhya-vyllti: primary import 


ndma-ripa: name and form 

nididhyasand: contemplation 

nirguna: devoid of qualities 

nirvikdra: immutable, not subject to transformation 
nirvisesé: undifferentiated, devoid of all characteristics 
nirvikalpaka: indeterminate 

nivartaka: that which removes 

nivytli: cessation, removal 


_parindma-vada: the theory that the Absolute transforms itself into 
the universe 

paramarthika: transcendental, absolutely real 

pradhvamsa: destruction 

pramina: evidence, means of valid knowledge 

pragabhava: prior non-existence 

prakasa: illumination, manifestation, knowledge 

‘prakatya: manifestation 

prakyti: primal matter, 

praua: life breath 

pratyabhijia: knowledge by recognition 

pravytti-nimitta: primary import, connotation 

purusartha: human goal 

piirva-paksa: the prima facie view, statement of an objection. 


rta: righteousness, moral order 


+ sadasad-vilaksana: different from the real and the unreal 

sadhana: discipline, means for spiritual realization 

sadhana-catustaya: the four pre-requisites for the study of Vedanta 

sddharmya: equality 

sadvidyé: meditation on Brahman as the sat without a second as 
described in the Chandogya Upanisad 

saguna: possessed of qualities 

Sakha-candra-nyaya: the analogy of the moon appearing through the 
branches of a tree 

saksin: witness, one who knows in person 

gama: tranquillity, calmness 

samanvaya: harmony of the different texts, reconciliation 

samanadhikaranya: syntactic equation of terms denoting the same 
thing but connoting different attributes 

samavaya: inherence, internal relation 

sambandha: relationship 

_samskira: residual impression of experience 
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GLOSSARY 


samsthéna: structure, exclusive characteristic of an object, the 
generic character 

Samyoga: external relation 

samvit: knowledge, cognition, consciousness 

sarvajiia: omniscient 

satyam: truth, reality 

savikalpaka: determinate, differentiated 

siddhanta: final view, final truth of an argument, established 
conclusion 

Sravana: act of hearing 

Sinya-vada: nihilism, the doctrine advocated by the Madhyamikas- 
that nullity is ultimate nature of the Absolute 

susupti: deep, dreamless sleep 

svariipa: essential nature, being 

svalah-siddha: self-proved 

svayam-prakasa: self-luminous, that which does not require to be 
manifested by anything else 


tamas: primordial matter, darkness, one of the three qualities of 
prakrti 


tirodhdna: concealment, obscuration 


uitcavyiti: receiving alms 

upabrmhapa: that which elucidates the meaning of the scriptural 
texts, smrtis and purdnas 

upadéna kérana: material cause 

upadhi: adjunct 

upajivaka: that which depends on another 

upajivya: that which offers subsistence 

upahita Brahman: qualified Brakman 

upalaksana: a qualification per accidens 

upalaksya: that which is denoted by a qualification per accidens 

updsané: contemplation, meditation 


updya: means ‘ 

vada: philosophical discussion aimed at the ascertainment of 
truth 

vada-grantha: a treatise containing philosophical discussion, polemic 
work 

vairdgya: non-attachment to wordly objects, absence of desire for 
anything except the Lord 


vindsa: destruction 


visesana: qualification per proprium bs 
visesya: substance : 
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vivarta-vada: the theory that the world is an illusory appearance of 
Brahman 

vividisd: desire to know Brahman 

arti jfiéna: Knowledge of the psychosis 

2yavahdra: empirical usage 

2dvarta: changing 


_yaga: religious sacrifice 
yogyanupalabdhi: competent non-cognition, the pramana by means of 
which non-existence or negation is apprehended 
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Abadhyatva, 184 

Abhava, 43, 50 fn. 

Abheda, 34, 35 

Abhihitanvaya vada, 47 {n. 

‘Abhijna, 145, 146 

Absolute, 16, 74, 75, 76, 172 

Acchedya, 82, 83 

Acit, 111, 112, 115 

‘Adhistana, 144 

Adhistata, 117 

Adhikarana-sardvali (Vedanta Desika), 
in., 2 


Adhyasa (Superimposition), 66, 94 
Adrsta, 166 

Advaita, the central doctrine of, 174 
Advaita classics, 7, 10 

Advaita, criticisms of, by other thinkers, 


5a 
Advaita-siddhi_ (Madhusidana _Saras- 

wati), 6, 20 fn., 100 fn., 147 fn., 177 
Advaita Vedanta passim 


» Advaita-vijnana, 144 


Advaita and Visistadvaita, the conflict 
between, 6-8 


@Advitiya, 87, 88 


Ahamartha (Ego), 61, 62 

Aharikara, 65, 67; its reflection in con- 
sciousness, 66 

Aja, 43 

Aad, 44, 58 

jana, 46, 64, 66, 71, 113, 124, 126, 
34; Advaitin’s theory of ajfidna as 
a positive entity, 124-6; Brahman 
as its locus, 134-6; its presence in the 
state of deep sleep, 63-4; criticism 
of Advyaitin’s theory, 126-8; inter- 
prétation of scriptural texts referring 
to ajnana, 128-9 ) 


Akasadhikarana, 98 


Akhandartha, the theory of, 80-7 
Akhyati, 36 fn. 

Aksapada, 70 

Ananda, 89 

Anandabodha, 7, 100 fn. 
Ananda mayadhi-karana, 98 
Andasthd-gocara, 154 fn. 
Anirvacaniya, 25, 101, 123 
Antah-karana, 65, 73 
‘Antak-karana vytti, 41 


Antaryamin, 98 

‘Anubhiiti. (Consciousness), 41, 44, 49, 
53, 54, 57 

Anupalabdhi, 50, fn. 

Anuvada, 163, 164 

bhidana-vada, 47 fn. 

‘Anyatha-khyati, 101 

Apaccheda-nyaya, 29, 79, 80 

Appearance and Reality, (Bradley, F. H.),. 
33 fn. 

Appositional sentence, 81 
thd gocara, 154 fn. 

‘Atha, the meaning of, 152; Sarnkara’s. 
interpretation, 153; Ramanuja’s in- . 
terpretation, 157 

Atman (see self) 

‘Alma-siddhi (Yamuna), 5 

Atreya Ramanyja, | 

‘Avaccheda-vada, 69 

Avarana, 126 

Avedya, 4, 48, 92, 110 

Avidya, 16, 17, 25, 28, 52, 55, 61, 71, 

» , 89, 93, 107, 115, 123-51, 
168, 169-70, 174, 183; avidyd as a. 
positive entity, 123, 124-6; Brahman 
as the content of avidya, 142; Brah- 
man as the locus of avidya, 134-65 
concealment of Brahman by avidya 
not possible, 143; criticism of the 
theory of avidya as bhdva-riipa, 126-9; 
distinction between maya and avidya, 
136-39; individual self as the locus 
of avidya, 139-42; pancama prakara of 
avidya, 150; persistence of the trace 
of avidyd, 168-9, 170-1; plurality of 
avidyd, 141; seven untenabilities of 
avidya, 123-4; unintelligibility is an 
ornament of avidyd, 133, 140, 142; 
unintelligibility of the nature of. 
avidya, 129-32; unintelligibility of 
the cessation of avidya, 149-51; unin- 
telligibility of the removal of avidya,. 
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BAparAvana, 17, 160, 161 

Badha, 106, 122 

Badhitanuvrtti, the theory of, 168-70 
Badhyatva, 101 

Badhya-badhakam, 27 
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Bhagavad-gita, 75, 76, 171 

Bhamati (Vacaspati), 7, 9, 23 fn., 69, 
134 fn., 137 fn., 154, 162 

Bhaskara, 6 

Bhasyakara (Ramanuja), 8 

Bhattas, 47 fn. 

Bhavariipa, 124 

Bheda (sce difference) 

Bheda-vasané, 28 

Bhinna, 36 

Bimba-pratibimba vada, 69 

Bodhya-bodhaka, 92 

Bondage, 71, 164, 169; the distinction 
between bondage and release, 71, 74 

Bradley, F. H., 33, 108 

Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, 75, 114, 156, 
162, 164 

Brahman, 16, 19, 23, 41, 53, 57, 77-83, 
86-99, 100, 102-4, 111-6, 123, 129, 
130, 132, 134-6, 137-9, 142-4, 147, 
152; 158, 172-3, 174, 183; Brahman 
as advitiya, 87-9; Brahman as ananda, 
89; Brahman as avedya, 92; Brahman 
and avidyd, 134-6, 142-3; Brahman 
and jiva, 61; Brahman and material 
causality, 111-6; Brahman as nitya, 
89-91; Brahman as satyam jfdnam 
anantam, 81, 82, 86; Brahman as 
nirguna, 77, 78, 81, 96-9; Brahman 
and smrtis, 95-6; Brahman and 
upabrmhanas, 95-6; Brahman and 
universe, 103, 106, 113; Primary 
import of the term Brahman, 92-3, 
94 


Brahma-kanda, 161 

Brahman-knowledge, 23 

Brahma-siddhi (Mandana), 20 fn.,27 fn., 
28 fn., 29 in., 31, 33 fn., 134 fn., 
139 fn. 

Buddhi, 65 


‘Canda-maruta (Mahacarya), 27 fn., 
96 fn, 142 fn. 

Carama-samskira, 169, 170 

Carana, 98 

Causality, the theory of, 118-22; 
Advaitin’s dialectic on, 118-9; 


the relation between cause and 
effect, 120-2 

Chaga-pasu nyaya, 167 

\Chandogya Upanisad, 78, 126 

‘Cola, 88 
it, 112, 115 

Citsukha, 5, 7, 48 

‘Cognisership, 65, 68, 69; Advaitin’s 
view of, 65-6; it does not involve 
change, 68; it is not a property of 
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self, 68; unintelligibility of its super- 
imposition on consciousness, 66-7 

Cognition and its content, 20; cogni- 
tion and illusory object, 21-2; 
diversity of cognition, 21, 55; object 
as upalaksana of cognition, 20; 
reality of cognition, 20 

Connotation and denotation, 82, 85, 
91, 93 

Consciousness, 15, 41-60, 63, 108-9, 
181-2; Advaitin’s theory of, 41-4; 
consciousness and ajidna, 46, 
different states of, 53, 54; eternity 
of, 42, 50-2; 57; identity with self, 
43, 44, 58; mutability of, 43, 
52:3; its relation to object, 10 
manifold nature of, 43, 54-6; origi 
and destruction of, ‘51-2; self-lumi- 
nosity of, 48-50; transcendental 
consciousnéss, 44-7; _undifferenti- 
ated consciousness, 43, 44, 56; 
unity of, 108; Visistdvaitin’s theory 
of consciousness, 48, 49 


Dama, 155 

Dariana, 164, 165, 166, 167; Advaitin’s 
view ‘of, 164; darsana and diyiina, 
166-7; it is the content of an injunc- 
tion, 165-6 

Darianodaya, 31 fn. 

Definition, the function of, 85-6, 97 

Dehatma-bhrama, 65 

Degika (see Vedanta Desika) e 

Devatakanda, 161 

Dialectic, the function of, 4 

Difference, 15, 32-3, 35, 
dialectic on, 32- 
vaitin’s view, 34-6; definition of, 35; 
difference and perception, 38-95 
Visistadvaitin’s view of difference 

Discrimination between eternal and 
non-eternal, 152-3 

Dissolution, 115, 129 

Dhyana, 166; its relation to dariana, 
166, 167 

Dhruvanusmyti, 167 

Dre-driya sambandha, 108, 

Dréyatoa, the meaning of, 104-5 

Drdyatuanuména, 100-05 


Eco, 61, 62, 63-4; Advaitin’s view of, 
61, 62; ego asthe self, 62-5; ego in 
the state of deep sleep and release, 
64; empirical ego, 65 

Eka-jiva vada, 71 

Embodiment, 168, 170 

Emp 

Empirical reality, 25 

Eternity, 89, 90 


Advaitin’s 
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Heya, 154 
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Hiriyanna, Prof. M., 58 fn., 134 fn. 
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IGNORANCE (sce ajitdna) 

Tksatyadhikarana, 97 

Illusion, 36; illusion of body as self, 66 

Illusory object, the status of, 22 

Illusoriness of the illusory, 147 

Illusoriness of the universe, 100-05, 
106-7, 111, 116, 118, 119, 122; 
drsyatva as proof of, 100-05; material 
causality of Brahman as proof of, 
111-6; unintelligibility of the cause 
and effect as a proof of, 118-20; 
unintelligibility of the subject-object 
relation as a proof of, 107-9; wavar- 
tamdnatva as a proof of, 105-7 

Indeterminate knowledge, 45, 46, 56 

Indeterminate perception, 39-40, 47 

Indian Philosophy (Dr. S, Radha- 
krishnan), 100 fn. 

Individual self (iva), 16, 61; Advatin’s 
theory of the, 61, 62; Advaitin’s 
view of the plurality of the, 69-71; 
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Paramata-bhanga, 1,3 

Paradevata-kanda, 161 

Parinama-vada, 17 

Perarulala-jiyar, 13 

Perception, 15, 17, 27, 28, 30, 32, 
37-8, 39-40, 179-80, 181; Advaitin’s 
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view of the content and nature of, 
31, 32; criticism of Advaitin’s theory 
of, 37-8; indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception, 39-40; percep- 
tion cognises both difference and 
svaritpa, 38; perception as upajtwya, 30; 
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scripture, 27-30, 179 

Philosophic enquiry (see jijids@) | 

Philosophy of Bhedabheda (P. N. Srini- 
vasachari), 6 fn. 1 

Philosophy of Visistadvaita (P. N. Srini- 
vasachari), 185 fn. 

Polemics, philosophic value of, 17 
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Pracchanna-bauddha, 9, 11 fn. 

Pragabhiiva of knowledge, 51 
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perception, 27-8; scripture as a 
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Self (Atman), 59, 61, 62, 65, 69-70, 
74; plurality of, 69-70; self and 
Brahman, 61; self and ego, 62; self 
and Iivara, '74; self as knowing 
subject, 65-9 ‘ 
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sukhi’s definition of, 48; Visistadvai- 
tin’s view of, 49 
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42 fn. 
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Vatsya Varadacarya, 1 
Vamadeva, 71, 73 
Vedana, 17, 59 
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Vedantacarya, 1 
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6 fn. 
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Vidyaranya, 2 
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Vinasa, 106 

Vrutijnana, 41, 60, 135, 1445 its differ 
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Vrttikara, 157 

Visesya, 83, 84 

Visistadvaita Vedanta passim 

Vivarana (Prakasatman), 7, 69, 125 fn., 
134 fn., 137 fn., 161 

Vitanda, + 

Visaya-Visayi-bhava-sambandha, 110 

Visista-Brahman, 114, 115 

Vivarta-parampara, 131 
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